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W-f-liie studylh^rtc^ ^ 
j^rpi^ robber^ and servinj^lst 
examine t^e development of mi 
crim^ By usual stand^ftls 





sys&em 
vant» and in some^"^ 



ctiops vHth the:Gd^^ 

at thi^ tune because they are intrigi^ng^^ 
cdj^ter to traditicH^U orimMok^ 
wiQ be enco^i^^ tJ^i^resa^^ 
t|^^iithdr8|%ill be <^mg.ii]t;iU^ 
inteiTyiews with 49 [K^^ 
^^^s^nd prison tejm-rto systeniatically 
criin^r^i^^ and their reasons for cotltinuing 
qt^ti^^i^; analysis/a sample of 4di^.t6o 8^ ' 

ri we hayeiio intention th^ findings. B^tuii^f tlie^E^^ 

ness an<i quality of the information — gained from lengthy 'i^rview$ rather than 
:;fi-om an entirely clcfeed-^nded written questionnaire— it i^^oc^ app^pm^ 
^ regard the results as 49 cose studies. Seen in that light, and^lu^denn|[;tiiat most 
existing tase st\jidies /ely on a sample of one or a few ^cl^^euii^^f^^j^^^^ 
The Professional THief), this study makes a significant contribp^^^^^^ji^reh on 
criminal^careers^y ^ - ■ r . ' . „ \^ . • . 

The report should be of interest to policymakers concerned ^^f^fr^^oblems 
of identifying and counteracting career criminals. The .resesHxrh ^^i^Ss^j^so be of 
intere^ to criminologists and other analysts of criminal career develd^ent^ 

Forthcoming reports in this series are tentatively entitled The Disposition of 
iPelony Arrests and the Effects of Alterriative Sentences (R'2199'J)OJ) gind Wing 
Crime: A Survey of California Prison Inmates {R'2l2l[y-I)OJ).^ t 

Author's note '/ 

Following the release of this study, there has been a pro-' 
pensity on the part of some readers to generalize its results 
to ^11 prison Inmates or even to all^criminais. The authors 
are therefore pronpted to reiterate a point t|iat appeaVs re- 
peatedly in the tQxt: this study* is an in-depth examination 
of a limited sanple of career criminals v/ho were serving a 
prison sentence as a result of a robbery conviction and who 
.had served at least one prior prison tenn. , Offenders with \ 
these diaract eristics constitute approximately 17 percent of ; 
the California prison population. . Tfie restrictions on the 
sanple* should be kept constantly mi mind when interpreting the 
findings. The characteristics of offenders /Who have been ac-. 
tively involved in crime for 20 years on the average are not; 
necessarily those of criminal in general. 
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• I3n reegmx to higjrurban criim levels and;^:ecentevi<Iiei|pe that a small mmori- 
ty of^pmcms commits of serious ?crim^ policymakers have been 

^u^^ng cqn^^ Bmzy^Scts^ deterrence, punishmeiit;;^^ 

mCTi^fjitl kiidjrprovides new aiiul ii^^ 

m^fSS^X!^^ arres^^lpohVic* 
Itioo, aiobd iikeara»;ation^^l^i^ crime— for icBe m assessing d)e;i^Qpa^ 
new^policies on tw^yelopment of crimhsal careerSi** 
sbiidy results ai^ |ea^^ at this time because they are inti^^ 

ppUcy^relevant^ aoi\ki\9bme ix^^ co^mter t& ts^ulitiiK^ 
-^ouj^t It is hoped U^t.other r^seariAiers wiO be encouraged to iest tb«fie rastdts 
explore their implications, as i^e authors wi||be doing in future research. 



THE APPROACH * jr 

The study focuses on thoiriminal careers of 49 inmates of a nj^dium-eeciirit^ 
prison in California. AO are'serving time for armed .robbery, and all have served 
at |0ast one prior prison term. The data were gathered from structured interviews 
vtith the offenders and from their official 9riminal records C^rap sheets'*). 

By usual standards of quantitative analysis, a sample of 49 is too small to 
permit meaningful ii^ferences about the larger offender popukltion. Andrindeed, 
we have no intention of generalizing the Endings. Because of the compreheihsive- 
ness and quality of the information— gained from lengthy interviews rather than 
from an entirely closed-enfled written questionnaire— it is more appropriate to 
regard the remits as 49 case studies. Seegffn thai light, and considering that most 
existing case studies rely on a saniple of one or a few (such as E. H. Sutherland's 
The Professional Thief), this study makes a significant contribution to research on 
criminal careers. . * ^ - ^ ^ 

\ ' - 

The Sample — „ ' . 

■ ■ . ■ , " ' . ' . ! 

The interviewees averaged nearly 39 years of age; none was younger than 25. 
A quarter were from ethnic minorities. The sample had completed an average of . 
eigt^ears of school, slightly less than state prison inmates haitionwi<}^. According 
to prison records, approximately 80 percent of the sample had an intelligence level - 
ofnormal or bright-nonpal. 

.Theaverage age at wliich these offenders committed their first serious juvenile , 
offense was 14, although seven respondents repAN;ed committing no CTim& as a 
juvenile. The average time of first arrest was about one year later. Thirty-two 
oflAsnders were confined to a jail, reformatory, or prison before the' age ef 18.«As for 
school attendance, the sample was di^ded evenly among those who reported good « 
attendance, occasional absence, and habitual truancy. Broken homes, lower eco- 
nomic status, 9nd sibling criminal records were characteristic of many but not most 
in the spmple; nor did such factdrs explam differences It) Idter criminal behavior. 

Nearly 75 percent of the sample had served at least two prior prison terms, and 
34 percent had sefved three or more. Thus, judging from the frequency, gravity. 
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, * intesview ms^iunent was a hi^y fractured questionnaire consi^diiij^JCkf 

botlL.«^ and doKd-ended ^uestiof^^ Tp^aPow tii^sysb^maticj^ 

doruig^'a career, it^was administSed in t}i^'8edi<ms conre^ ccni- ^ 

JSguc)^ career po^ (1) juDenile/fron^tte'^^ ccrninuttc^ thnM^ V 

; /first juvenile incara V 

todttit. fixiEB relea^ af&er tihe first juvemle^incar^^ 

inoarceraficn, and (3) aduli from release afte r first adult inc^unc^tira t^ ti^^ > 
tiine of the mtem^w current prison fefmT^proximately 200 <]^estions werb 
repeated in each ciar^r s^ * . * ^ 

Qualifications of the Approach ' ^ . 

By festrtctili^ the sanairfe to (^end^rsjwhooiltiinately becamrrDTnedix)^^ 
we attempted td liihit the variability in careei" developmeitt expected in a more . 
general sample. As a result^ ieven^though the re^ivdents committed a vnde variety \. 
of crimes, the ^dings cannot be generalized tn a wider population than this sample 
represents. A sample of bii^rglars might reveal much different career patterns. 

Some-may-con»der the use*of sfelf-reports for assessing cpxninal activity, an- 
other limitation; we view it as a strength.'Svithout self-re^rts, one must rely 
entirely on official r&cords, with all of their omissions and hiases/Since according 
to national 'statistic^ fewer than 20 percent of aU major inrimes result in arrest, 
^self reports can greatly expand the picture of the true atuation, e^>ecially for 
^frequent offenders. / . 

We are convinced that most of the iiite^iewees req>onded^honestly about their 
crimes. Comparing their self reported arrests Wd convictions against the official 
•.records, we found that they had reported 63 percent of their arrests, 74 percent of 
their recorded cpnvictions, and 88 percent of the convictions ending in significant 
incarceration (and therefore more memorable). Although this comparison does not 
providers valid check on the actual extent of their crime, it gives an indication of * v 
general accuracy. / - ' / ~~ 

MAJOR FINDINGS * 



/■ 



We sought to illuminate the development of serious criminal careens in the 
hope of identifying vulnerable times when appi:opriate interventions by the crimi- 
^jta\ justice system might best have reduced the offenders' threat to the-eommuhity ' * ^ 
Initially we were optimistre Ibha mtch points could be identified, for earlier research ^ 
had suggested that habitual offenders tend to follow a common maturation process. * 
We expected the interview data to reveal systematic development patterns in . 
which juvenile offenders were transformed into adult professional friminals. More- V W 
over, Y^e expected the adult professionals toj)ursue crime as a preferred occupa- 
tion, continually developing their skills, increasing their profits, and becoming 
more speciafized It is now clear that this is too simplistic a notion. The rdslity of - 
criminiil career ^velopment is much more complex and divei^. Althou^ ipMpme of; * 



our empirical findings were conssstent with the traditional imagesy overall, eVen in^ 
a sample as^anall and select as this, the dominant inding was diver5ity-4x>^^ in 
d^^fTender^^peraotialities and in their conduct Thus, a key eonclusi<m of this 
m/gy is that many of the traditional assumptions about the development of crimi*. 
nal careers jieed to be reconsidered. • * 

Extent and Pattei^ of Crimin^ty v V / ' 



/ The sampleof 49 habitual oflFenders reported cojprmiitting over 10,500 crimes of 
the nine types considered: auto theft ( 1,492), purse hatching (25), grand theft (993),^ 
burglary (2,331), roW)ery <855), aggravated assault (188), forgery (995), dnig sales' 
(3,620), and rape (6). Since the aVera'ge criminal career was about 20 yearslong, and 
half the time was ^nt in prison, the average respondent^committed aobut 20- 
crimes per year of street tim^. < . • • ^ 

The offense rate varied considerably by crime class: The average numljer of 
violent crimes (rape, assault, robbery, purse snatching) committed per^year of 
street time was 1.8; safety crimes (violent crime? plus burglary), 5.9; and nondjrug 
crimes (safety crimes plus auto thett, grand thef]t, and forg[ery), 11.9. 

The offense rate was related to^ maturation. The number of ^If reported 
offense^ committed per month of street time noticeably declined as the sample grew 
older. Specifically, the juvenile-period average of 3.2 serious crimes per mpnth of 
street time decreased to 1.5 in the young^dult period and to 0.6 in the adult period. ' 
Declining offense rates were also shown |n each ci^me class except violent crimes, 
which is dominated b^ robbery^JTljie latter anomaly probably owes td^he sample- 

,-seIection criterion that the current incarceration be for a robbery conviction. Previ- - 
oils studies of criminal behavior, b^^ ®" official records, have' found that partici- 

"^pation in crime declines with age. A unique contribution of this study is the firtding 
that the level of crifhiqal activity^ diminishes even among those who remain active 
in crime. ' , , - . 

Though the level d,eclined, there was a certain steadiness about this sample's 
crime. Asked ho\y miich time passed after their release from incarceration before 

^ they started committing crimes again, the respondents indicated a median time of 
4-5 months after the first juvenile incarceration and 2-3 monjths after the first adult 
incarceration. Once crime was resumed, the median .time until first arrest was 3-5 
months for both career periods. Slightly over half of the sample said they had 
serious intentions of not returning to crime during those-months; the rest said they 
either intended to return to crime (25 percent) or were, unsure about it.' Most 
believed that their resumption of crime could not have been deterred. F*or .those 

j^ho believed it could have been deterred, certainty of apprehension would have 
l>een the most influential factor. * ^ 

FoUowing^^a convention^ pattern, these>offenders progressed from predomi- 
nanth/auto theft and burglary in the juvenile period to a greater proportion of 
Jobberies and forgeries in the adult years. The majority said they had switched to 
roboery because it /-Aquiredlittle preparation and few tools, was easy to do, seliAoni 
required hurting ai^one, and offered liinimited potential targetSs Also, robbery 
could be committed alone, eliminating the risk t)f being implicated by a partner. The 
offenders saw "take" aS the primary influencing factor in deciding whether or not 
to commit a^c^:^j:tain crime, Jtbe risks involved being secbndary. 

The majority of the sample did not specialize -in pertain type of crime but 
switched crime types frequently. Whatever niiodus operandi or selectivity of targets 



-BA tiks^^ was usoiaBy a ecmtmuation of his most recent ezper ii^ide 

Azrest Rate. Comparing reqK>ndents* repfthsof qimes conmiitted mm fie 
r rap A&^ we found that aaiy a onall perqmtage of cnmes resulted in ri^^ ed 
d^n«t: 3|)erc^^ the juvoule period; € pcorent in he 

young adult period; and 20 perc^t in the adAlt perfiiNl The rising arrest rat i is 
partly exj^ained by the increasing incidence of crimes ajgainst persohs, whidi are 
sobad more oflen^^^ property criBaes, However^ the airirest rat^'fof bwi0£Q!y» a 
prmiar^r^c^^ also rose &om' 8 pen^nt in Uie jro^^ period J^ ^ pere 

adult period. <Note also that 11 percent of the robberies p the jrotmg i^^ 
'Pier^ culmiiiated in arrest, compared with 21 percent 6f tiiose in the adult period.) 

mvictton Rate. After arrest for any type of offense, the proportion who 
were convicted increased from 0.^ in the juvenilei period to 0.78 in tiie adult perib<l 
Th^ proportion whose arrests cuhfuniated in incarceration rose from 0«39 in ttie 




Prose^torial Treatment Although these pfienders aU qualified for special. 
' charges of prior offenses to be filed agamst them, prosecutors did not routinely use, 
such special allegations in the proceedings before the offenders' most recent convic- 
tion. About 60 percent were threatened with the filing of priors, but only 40 percent 
ftad such allegations actually filed; and about half the priors that were filed were 
dismissed or stricken. Thus, the' prosecutor's use of priors appeared to serve ends 
other than only obtaining a harsher sentence. . - 

Prosecutors threatened onlj^ one^third of the sample with application of Califor- 
nia's habitual offender statute. Formal charging of habitual offender status was 
rare. ' ' . 

Prison Experience. Only about a quarter qf the sample said that they had 
had trouble adjii^ting to prison life. When they Were juyeailes, the trouble arose 
primarily from problems of getting along with other inmates! With advancing ag& 
and .more frequent incarceration, the main source of difficulty was not other in- 
mates but the offender's own feelings— for example, a real|zation that life is short 
and a desire to be on the outsijde, living it. 

In their three major incarcerations* about lialf the sample .said th^y had par- 
ticipated in a formal pridon rehaj>ilitation program— mainly vocational training, 
education, or groiip counseling. Only a small minority had taken part in individual 
counseling or a drug or alcohol program. The proportion who found the program 
useful rose from about half in the juvenile and ;young adult periods to nearly 90 
percent in th^'adult period. Vocational training was the programi most' favored. 

Although these offenders werelirrested for'reJatively few of the offenses they 
committed, once arreted, they paid heavily inlength of incarceration: The average 
time served was 2.^4 ^rs for the first prison term, 3.'3 years for the s^ond, 3.0 years 
for the third, 3^7 years for the fourth, and 5.7 years for the fifth. ; ^ 

Postrelease Experience. Most'of the sample wece released on paix>le after 
their juvenile and young-adult incarcerations.^ess than one*quarterfelt that they 
were monitored strictly .by their parole officer \ifl;er^^^ release; this pro- 



portion increased to about |talf after the young adult release. Only a small proper- 
ti<m said they were deterred from reinvolvement in crime by their parole officerV 
superviauuL Fe w believed that they were subjected to selective police surveillaboe 
after release from prison, so the deterrent eflfect of this factor was ifunimal. 

Asked what they needed most when released frx>m' prison« the interviewees ' 
n\gst often answered **somedne who cared" (juvenile period) and "emplo)rment" 
^ult i^riods). ^ ' ^ 

Criminal Sophistication > ^ 

These offenders did njat rou^nely plan and prepare for their property crim^. • 
Approximately half used little or no planning and preparation; only one-quarteV 
u^ed a moderate amount. For the typical offender, pre-crime planning was. limited 
to visiting the location and, less oft;en, staking out the target. Such measures as 
wearing a dittuise, developing a new identity,, and obtaining a special car were 
uncommon. ^ v % - 

Jud^ng by a simple planning-sophistication index devised Tor the study, the 
sample as a whole slightly increased in sophisticatioD over' time. However, the 
offenders who were the mo^t sophisticated tended to develop' sophistication at an 
, early age; it was not necessarily the product of a long career in crime. 

The assumption that habitual offenders develop a network of persons to assist 
them in crinies appears misplaced.^ These offenders tended to work alone more 
frequently as their 'careers advanced. In fact, the more sophisticated the offender, 
the more likely he was tq work^Ione, being unw:illing to share the profits or risk 
betrayal. * 

Contrary to the assumption that an offender's illicit pro^ grow with his 
experience, these offenders, even in the later phases of their careers, averaged only 
a few thousand dollars per year. Few were well rewarded for their driminal acts. 

On the whole^ this sample of habitual offenders, despite^heir extensive and 
prolongedrinvolvement in criminal activity, did not become substantially more 
sophisticalted in it as time progressed. 

Motivation for Crime 

^ Involvement with Drugs and Alcohol. Although the data are not sufficient 
" to'establisK causal linkages, drugs and alcohol clearly played ajarominent rolerin 
a majority of these criminal careers. By official records, about half of the sample 
had a histoi^v of drug involveijient; by their own statements^ about two-third^ had 
regularly used ^rugs qr alcohol or both. During the adult periods, fully 60 percent 
were under the influence of alcohol or drugs w^en committing ^crimes; and the 
desire for Inpney to buy drugs and alcohol was the single most frequently^ cited . 
reason for committing .crimes (cited by one-third of the sample).' • * 

As for associations between drugs and alcohol involvement and other offender 
characteristics, the offenders involved with alcohol alond— compared with those 
involved with drugs alone,, both drugs aqd alcohol, or neither — committed crimes 
less often but were more likely to be airrested. The offenders involved with both 
drugs and alcohol had the highest offense rates. . ^ 

Peer Influence. This sample showed a ih^^ked change in peer influence as 
their criminal, careers progressed^ Nearly half repoi^ted thaj, as juveniles, their* 
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IN wfiwi i Mi i H ^^^ sample bad uxieveag^'^ad eape^jb: Vwj&Eik 




permnnanee. AwotBalf «^^»aded cma leginiiiatejoDw^ 
aource of n^qme, but the earhinga tended to*Be fairly tow. AbcHit IpDperoei^-lmd 
IStj^ iaaregalarjob timnigfaquttlfinr careenk^ew|ar tbiS^ s«9^i^t 

timi^t t^t lo^ of Imd ccntiibut^ to their drjnuna} ac^ ' 

//Aoot faalf^ sa^ 
.ootnridtioDa. Ibe pn^pcnrtioti who toolL a long time ^ftdmg work ^ 
armoTe) or failed to find^^ori^ wacf about 30 percc»t%fter the juv«^ lelesfi^ and 
about 20 p^rorat after ihe young adult release. (Neai^-the aanie peroepti^ges 
reported that they were not at all serious ^dxmt looking fin* woirk aft^ n^aaii^ 

Using a criterion for *l>etter employment** dev^med in tiie study^ m Yound . 
that the betternsHEnployed offenders in the sample: I 

/ • ^hded to be less active in dime in the^idult periods but Im^ 
nor fewer crime-fi^ intervals Jiion the (1^ 

• Coinmitfa^ fewer crimes agaUist persons than the'c^er offenders in the 
adult periMs. 

• Were more likely >a be alc6hol-involved and less likely to be both drugs- 
and^alcohol-involved than the other offenders in every career period/ - 

Crime-Free Intervals. Wmle half to two-thirds of the sample experiended 
crime-free intervals at some thhe in their careers, tlie duration was only 10 to 30 
percent of the street time. Fiirthermore, the reasdni ^yenlbr the temporary 
ce^tion of crime were notprofound. A crime-free interval.was most oft^n regard- 
ed as a vacation 'Sr an x^mgation to a jamily member or girlfrieQd. 

- ./ ■.. ■ ■ ^ " ' ■ * ■ ' . : 

Violence, - / 

■ ' y\ ■ ' ■ ^ • , ^ ■ - . • ■ 

Though these 6ffender^ committed a higher rate of crimes against persons later 
in their cai^rs,, the proportion who actually injured their victims xfeclii^^over 
time« On the other hand, the offenders' statement about their willingness to injure 
Ibl victim indicated no lessening of the risk to victims^as the offenders be^me older 
and more experienced. 

Habityal OflFender Types: Intensives and Ihtemdttents ^ 

During the interviews, we perceived two broad types of offenders. What we call ^ 
the intensive offenders were the '"heavies" who saw themselves as professional 
criminals for at least part of their'^areers. Their criminal ac|ivity was susUiined 
over long periods and was consciously directed toward a specific purpose, be it high 
living, support of a drug habits or Jhepayment of debts. Pre-criine [diinning was not 
necessarily a halbnark of this group (nearly dl'the sample was weak in planning), 
hut the intensive type paid mor^ attention to av^dihg arrest than the ifthers. 

The other, more frequently encountered type we didled the intermittent offend* 
etv. Most did not view themselves as profes^onal criminals. Their criminal activity 
had an irregular and opportunistic character, and the monetary gain was often 
minimal. Their rewonsi^ suggest that they were frequenUy oblivious to the risks 
and consequences of their criminal acts. This ^^ming indifference, compared With 



the posture of the intensive type, disp^^ them tq.a higher rate'of arrest. In a 
tfiey^weJ>the "losers."* * ^ . ^ * ' 

~ qiialitalive impressions of a dichotomy Into shai^r fociiis, we 

applied^ various measures of criminal activity to the sample. By means of a crime 
$eriousn^ index, we distinguished 16 intensive offenders (33 percent of the sam* 
pie) aod §3 intennittent offenders (67 percfeftt of the sample). The adulfc^ns? rate 
exceeded one crime per month of sti^eet time for-94 percent of the intensive offend* 
ers but for^ only 21 percent of the intennittejit offenders. Most striking, over tiis ftill 
careeX the average intensive offender committed about ten tpies/as many cfinties 
'as the intermittent ofiender, yet Was five times less likely to be arrested for any one 
.crime. Cfece arrested, the intensive offender was al86 less l|kely to Be convicted^nd 
inca^fcerated. v * - . , . : ^ 

Examination of thk associations between the two offender types and otjier 
off^der attribute^ revealed the following significant results: ... / • 

\Juvenile criminality. ' ^ ' 

' ' * . - . • ■ ' • . •* ' 

A larger percentage of intensi ves than interAittents reported-commifting 
a Serious crime .before the age of 13. - - . 

• A larger percentage of intermittent offenders were mcarcerated biefore 
' the^ageof ia ^ ^ ^ , ' . ^ 

Crirninal sophistication. 

Intensive plfenders did more pre-crime planning than did intermittent 
offenders. , ' ' ^ 

- • As juveniles, a majority of the intensives committed crimes withofit part- 
pers; almost all intermittents used partners. ' . 

• Burglary was considerably more profitable tp the intensives than to the 
intermittents. . ' ^ ' 

Prosecutorial treatment * ^ ' 

• . Prosecutors threatened a greater proportion of intensives than intermit- ^ 

stents with the filing gf priop felony convictions as special allegations, but 
there was no difference between, the two types inJti\e actual charging of 
priors. 

Priigs and alcohol involvement • ^ 

• Those involved with alcohol alone were. preponderantly the intermittent ^ 

• A greater proportion ofTntensives thah intermittents were involved with 
drugs,*alone'or combihed with alcohol. 

* ' ' . - ' * • " ' i ^ 
Socioeconomic factors, ■ / • 

> • The intennittent type was' more likely to be better eniploy^ 

l/se of \)ioi^nc^;. . ^^^^^^ . 

• A moderately larger proportion of intensives^than intermittents iryured 

• their victims: ' , * . 



I 



. Intensives manifes^fed much^more violence in- their personal lives than" 
intermitt^iits. ^; 



Mbtivation. . \ i ^. — / . ' ^ 

• Contrary; to expectations, there were few diffef*ences between the t^vo 
. J typ^s in their jhotivation foW 

AfresU cakvittion, and in^ ^ V - 

^ . . 1 , vK. ■ . . * ■ ■ ■ ■ . . > 

. • Tile 4vef age jn'te^stve pffferider experienced a few^ more arrests during his; 
jbtal eareer than (fid^e avjsrag^ intermittent. However, during their 

• , adult bweer periods; irj[tehsive offenders were arrested foron1)^ij4jj«rc(6n^ 

bf thcHi^r self-rep(»i;ed n^ndru^l/elonieSv while iiitefmittents \yer;e attested 
foi;21 pertent. interinit^ times mbx^e likely tb be arrest- 

:;'^d: -'^ ■" ■ ' /•-■'!:"/'^'^V 

• Intermittent offenders had moderately higher corivictioh arid" incarcera- 



tion rates per nqndrtig arresi 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS 



: than inteiisive offenders. 



9 In order to decide whether crime could he sigriifiqantly reduced by in^^ 

*^ ing a ^"ktelbpercenta'ge of habitual?offeqders for 16nger terais, pfiicymakers ne6d 
estimates of thfe-^mount of crime such offenders actually comniit and'their prbbabil' 
ity of arrest and^feonviction. A unique cbptribution of this study is that it provides 
J - such estimates, by crime type and period in the'criminal career, basedprvofFenders' v 

^ own reports. Besides incapacitation, the study results haVeMmplicatibns for ptb^i^ 
; ^1 ^ criminal justice strategies: rehabilitation, deterrence, and prevention. The T^oni-; 
^."^ V^^^ . mendatipns in the paragraphs below are too preliminary to be regarded as propo^:-^ 
3^ ■'- als for changes in current crimiiial justice policy. It is hoped, however^ that they 
will ^contribute usefully to policy deliberations., 



^Ijabilitation * \^ * " 

Irhis^mp)]^^ was by selection a group of persons who had consistently adhered 
to a criminal liiestyl0, despite repeated exposure to rehabilitation progran^s/The 
effectiveness of rehabilitation efforts was not a focus of the study, but judging from 
the offenders^, own stetementj^ -the rehabilitation programs in which they par- 
ticipated did tiot provide a Wong inducement for them to end their criminal ca- 
reers. Most of the sample saw-their crimes as freely chosen, preferred acts or as 
responses to special circumstances, usually arising from a personal relationship. 
Those who recognized their need for help were thinking mainly of job training./ 
Even so, they did not necessarily believe that vocational training would oyercoipe 
their tendency to continue in crime; fully; half were either unsure about oi\ had no 
intention of leaving crime. . . * 

Correctional authorities view jo]| training as a means of rehabilitating thosre 
who commit crimes because they caphot earn an adequate income legitimately. Jh 
our sample, however, criminal motivaition was rarely so singular; it usually in- 
cluded a mixture of instrumental and expressive elements. Still, given the Unfailing 

i : • ,/ " 13 ' ■ 
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^ recidivismpf the offenders, those who,had better employment performance tended 
to commit less serious crimes. We are thus led to bd^eve that voluntary programs 
of job training are a constructive means of reducing the criminal toll of habitual 

offenders. \ ' \ i ' ' . . 

The -low participation of tlxese offenders in drug and alcohol rehabilitation 
programs, couj)led with the prominent roliB of these substances in the respondents' 
crimes, suggest that drug and alcohol treatment programs couM significantly 
reduce crime if they genuinely he\ped offenders eliminate their dependence. 

Deterrence . ^ 

. . Because of the growing evidence th^- efforts to reha^bili tate criminals^ have 
"lin^far short of expectations, many authorities now, advocate concentrating less 
on im^l'D^^ improving the mniinal'* justice ^yste^ 

Program&desigr^ to speed and streamline the prosfecution of criminals are finding 
wici^pread"su|)port. The theory behind these efforts is that crimins^ls ratiohaHy 
w^gh the risks and potential gains of their' crimes and will desist if.the risks steem^ 

too high. . v> ' / V ) ^^ ■."t : - 

Our sample did not fit the definition of rational trfminality. The majority ?aid 
^hat they h^ been unconcerned about the possibility of apprehension, though s^e, 
attributed their indifference to the clouding of their thinkin^by drugs and alcohol. 
More to the point, over half the samolfe asserted that nothifag could have deterred 
their return to crime after releal* from prison. For those who said they could have 
been dg^terred, the certainty of apprehension \yould have influenced them -more 
than such other factors as the possibility of a longer >t)rison sentence or stricter 
parola^upervisiori^ This perhaps reflects their awareness of a fairly high probabili- 
ty of conviction and incarceration once arrested, r . ^ 

The data gave ,us no reason Jto belidve^that the length of a pris&n term affects 
deterrence; those who served Jonge^sentences did nof have longer periods of street 
"'Tie afler release until the next incarceration. 
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-Prevention 



Target hardening— making crime target? more difficult to reach— was of dubi- 
ous effectiveness in preventing crime amohg this sample. The offenders simply 
s>yitched to a more accessible target. For example, some interviewees responded 
that if they were frustrated in committing/a store burglary by an effective security 
System, they would immediately subs^ute a robbery on the street. We believe that 
• futrure studies of the costs and beHefitjSrof target hardening should consider^the 
\ Hkliihoo^f a shift to personal crimes' 'if property targets are hardened. ^ ' 

liicapacitation ' ' ' ^ 

The. continuing criminal activity of th/is sample in W^ace of frequent arrests, 
convictions, and incarcerations is an indication of the inability of previous rehabili- 
tation,/^terrence, and prevention efforts to curtail their criminal behavior. The 
- primary alternative for Counteracting such- offenders i greater reliance on in- 
capacitation. Incapacitatiomprt^c^s are intended to assure the conviction and pro- 
longed incarceration of serious haSrtual offenders, once arrested. The-rationale is 



^ obvious: Offenders cannot commit crimes agahist^he commjunity while in prison, 
. and they are not likely to be able t(J make up for lost time after release if the 
probability of reincarceration is high. But an incapacitation policy is both unfair 
aiyi highly costlj;^ if an undue number of inappropriate pffen^ers are .given Ibng 

. pri*)n terms. Thusf, the effectiveness^pf this approach rests largely on the abflity 
of the criminal justice syslem 'to distinguish among offenders^nd identify tho^ 
most^ deserving of lehgthy insrprisonment.^It is very difficult to mafte that dis- 
Itinction; we present spn\e greiiminary ideas below. ' 
^ - Although the'lengl^ anfl; seriousnes^^^ a defendant's prior record .give ahs 
Mndiqation of his propensity for future serious criiheHine predictive 'Valu6 of this 
irifGnnation ^)y;itself is weak; That i^ between 
offendera\jactUal b^avior 'and tl)^^ arrest recor^. A meager arrest record may 
; j (^sguise* a dangerousidriminSl, even though a lopft arrest record usually signifies, 
extensive crirmnal activity. Our data emphasize tl^atrarrest record? are^h^^^^^ 
cient. for distinguishing among the more, serious and th? less serious habitual 
pffi^nders^. When v^compared the. ?;ap Sheets of the intensives as a whote with those* 
of the jntermittents as a wholes ha ^significa^l[i^ emerged between the 
types— ndt only in arrests but also in- convictions and mcSrcerations. Yet^ by their 
interview responses, we. know that the intensives, less than one-third of thp sample, 
had Committed a disproportionately large numW of the offenses reported. It is 
thus crucial to, identify the intensive offenders Id^ some means, in additij^to theiif 
criminal records.- And ^f an objective of sentencing is to prevent future crime by 
intapacitating high-risk offenders, it is counterproductive to concentrate on older 
habitual offenders. The greatest effect in crimes prevented would come from im- 
prisojjing^he younger, more actiVe offenders, since indiyiduai offense rates appear 
to.decline"§ubstantially with age. 
"^^^^Jj^Jiat might the additional means of identification be? One would be to make , 
better use of the crime-cleardnce information police obtain in follo)ving up an 
arrest. With a suspect in custody, police investigators are often able to "clear," or 
solve, previous crimes by linking them to the suspect through confession, similarity 
of modus operandi, fingerprint matches, and t^e like. A majority of the intensives 
in our sample reported that their arrests led to the clearance of some of their other 
crimes in this way. In one extreme case, twenty robberies were cleared by the arrest 
of one offender. 

In current practice, much of this information is ignored except. to close police 
files. When the police transfer charges to the prosecutor's office for the filing of a 
formal complaint, they include only^^the counts on Which there is enough evidence 
to establish legal guilt. And after finding such evidence on one or two counts, the 
police tend^to discontinue investigating the other cleared crimes. That isTbecausey 
they;expect any charges beyond the strongest pne or two to be dropped in return 
for a guilty plea. Even if they are not dropped, multiple convictions often do not 
increase the sentence. A more systematic attempt to investigate and legally prove 
additional counts would undoubtedly: help distinguish the intensives among habitu- 
^ al offenders.. 

^ Another source of information to help identify the most serious offenders is the 
suspect's record of juvenile arrests and institutional commitments. Juvenile 
records are considered sensitive information, and their use is highly restricted by 
law. However, given their potential value in identifying the more serious habitual 

: ^ . ■ V V ^ ^ ^ 15 \ 



oifenders,Mt appears th^t tWy should be m^de more -accessible to prosecutors and 
used in sentencing decisibris. ^ ^^^^ " 

The prelimiKary evidence from this study suggests ^h^ t incapacitation, by im- 
prisonm&it, may be the most diri^ct alternative for reducing"* the societal toll at the 
hands o(f habitual offenders, ^ovi^ed the most 'serious of them can be identified 
^Ajbefpreifteir criminality has declined. If prime is to be reduced through incapacita- 
.tion policies, the follo>yiB^ prQcedural changes should bje considered: 

» / • Police and prefl^^nce. investigators sheuld providfe proSecutors and 



judges with more^thoroOTft/info^^ — including multiple trime-clear- 
ance an^ juvenile offense: m^^^B help identify the intensive offenders for 
whom incapacitation n}a(5^bHeju^^^^ » :^ ^ , ' 

• Extended pdaon sbhtences should be imposed on effenilert^ whose pribr 

• record and curi-enjt charges rfe^ and sustained (jritriinal actiyity. 
Thesfe senterites should be, imposed j^t the earliest tim(^, 8ucK offenders 
have been identified with reasonable confid^" 




NEED FOR FURJHER RESEARCH 

This Study, is just a beginning in the elffieayor to understand the careers of 
^seriou^ habitual offenders. The authors are p.ur^ing the effort. The methodology 
5Por obtaining information on 'offense rates, motivation, and selection of crime typie 
and target will bje refined and improved. Methods of cross-checking data for validity 
will be incorporated. Different samples of offenders will be dra^n to examine 
different crime types or period^ pf career development. The research will be cdstly 
and may pose problems of data privacy and informed consent: However, if we waht 
to kn^w more about the group of offenders who are primarily responsible for 
serious felonies, the effort must be dontinuerf, ; * ^ 
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I. IJ^TRODUCTION / - . 

Treatment andrehabilkation ef offenders wiere until recentB^ a dominant goal 
of the criminal justice system. Transforming criminilsrinto law-respecting, produc- 
tive citizens was thought to be A primary way of reducing crime. Botfi policy and 
'ca)erational decisions; especially in sentencing and in correctional programs, w§re 
strongly shaped by consideration of their expected impact on this transformation. 

• In recent yeara^owever,'practitioners in the criminal justice system, as well 
*as*i|ip critics, have bewil^ this view, at least for the handling of the 
serious hibituaj offender The epn^asis in sentencing and correctional prog^^^ 
has been moving from rehabilitation to punisbihent and incapacitation Qfoffep^fers 
Jthrough iniprisditoent. T^^ latter "hard-line" position ^8eek8 to e^ih*taC0 public 
safety by-separating the chronic offender *-om the community and|^p#enhance 
deterrence through the use of harshfir puniBhihent C^ 

bilitation have fallen iritp disfavor. • ^ ^ - 

The growing disillusionment with the current administration ofcnminal Justice' 
stems, from the following propositions about the interaction >Bt>freen habitual 
offenders and the criminal justice system: \ . \ 

• . Recidivists, who constitute a minority of all offenders, have been responsi- 
^ ble for a disproportionatelyJarge number of serious crimes.* ^ 

• Though repeatedly arrested.'recidivists are often incarcerated briefly or 
not at all, so they return fo their communities.and resume -their criminal 
activities.* ^ 

• - • When recidivists are i^ncarcerated, jehabilit^tion programs do not seem to 

reduce^heir propensity to return to crime after being r^leased.^ As^ a 
consequence, their disproportionate contribution to the' h&tional crime % 
problem continues. 

Pi-oponents of the new hard-line approach .assert that its deterring and. in- 
capacitating effects on habitual offenders will significantly reduce crime.' The Rahd 
study of habitual offenders, of which this report is a part, seeks to illuminate the 
implications of this approach. ■ 

The cbre of the hard-line approach' is assuring the lengthy imprisonment of 
chronic criminals. Operationally, this would be achieved by avoidance of, or greater 

» M. Wolfgang, R. Figlio, and T. Sellin illustrate this point in Delinquency in a Birth Cohort- 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1972, Chap. 14. They report that more than half of all crimes and 
two-thirds of the violent crimes were committed by only six percent of th«Ohort studied (i.e., 18 percent 
of the total delinquent population). Ninety percent of all bodily injury offenses were committed by repeat 
offenders, ^ 

« J Elkin, A. Blumst^in, and W. Glass, "Recidivisirt as a Feedback Process: An Analytical Model and 
Empirical Valnlation," Journal of Criminal Justice. Vol. 1, 197 J, pp. 7^26, estimates that over 87 percent 
of those arrested have been arrested before. P. Greenwood et al., ProsecUfion of Adult Felony Defen- 
dants: A Policy Perspective, D. C. Heath, Uxington, Mass., 1976, found that among a group of Los 
Angeles County defendants who had served prior prison terms, only 60 percent of tk€ robbers and 15 
percent of the burglars later convicted were sentenced to prison. 

» J. Q. Wilson, Thinking about Crime. Basic Books, New York, 1975; R. Shinnar ind S. Shinnar, 'The 
Effects of the Criminal Justice System on the Control of Crime: A Quantitative Approach," Law^nd 
Society Review. Vol. 9, No. 4, 1975, pp. 581-611. ^ \ 



stnngency in, plea bargaining; by swifter prosecution of recidivists, perhaps 
through special prosecutorial units;^nd by reprising sentencing policy toward deter- 

^ tninate sentences and a reduction of judicial discretion. . . / 

Notwithstanding the-apparent readiness of gdvemijient offioials and the public 

• tadeal more harshly with habitual offenders, the application of a hardJine policy 
p?:e8eot8 problems. As a practical matter, unlimited prison capacity cannot 6e 
. pr«{vided. And since h^bitpal .ofrenders differ in their •dangerousness.^the. system 
needs t6 distinguish ^mong them and Identify those-most deserving of containment. 
Peeisions must be reached on how loiig theytmust be contained to siSficanUv. 

- rediwe overall crin>e. ' . ' - ' rf- ' 

^ ^ith pre8enUnowledge,*it IS d^^ 
of the future %eat hp poses to the community. Although the.Iength ftnd serious- * 

■ V ^e(ehdapt's record give an indication bf his propensi^ward crihie,. t 

pr^ctive value of this information by itself has Keen found to be weak. Partlofthe 
difficulty comes from our inability to-assess criminal reconis*In particulai, rela-- 
tiVely little is known about how habitual offenders aiffer in,the rfite' of committing 

. crimes a6d in their skill ai avoiding arrest. These factors are critical, foi'if crime 
commission and apest ratesjliffer significantly'among offenders, the effect of long- 
er sentences on overall crime will depend greatly-ob who is incarcerated for how 
long-^o establish an effective incapacitation policy, it is necessary tcf distinguish 
offenders by the rate of crime commission and by the number of arrests per niimber 
of crimes.. ' , . 

We also know little about whether an individual's pattern of offenses shifls over 
time or how long hia criminal career is likely to last. Nor do we have much informa- 
tion about the social development and "street" lifestyles of offender^ ivhich might 
provide inaght into how rehabilitation could be made more effective. FinaHy, veVv 
few studies assess hiw sensibly the habitual offlender is treated by criminal justiii ' 
agencies. We cannot say whether the high volume of recidivlfe crime represents a 
failure of the system %o contain habitual offenders, or whether these offendera 
represent the unavoidable failures in a system that rationally balances the compet- 
ing goals of public protection and individual rights. / . 

This study was undertaken to provide answers to the issues "raised above. Our 
main data sources were the official records ("rap sheets") of a sample of habitual 
offenders and the responses they gave in^comorehensive and detailed interviews. 

Before we proceed, several matter of defflnitioh and scope need to be clarified. 
This study is concerned with the activities of habitu^ felons-adults who" have 
demonstrated a j^ersistent involvement in serious crime: robbery, burglary, assault, 
rape, tod homicide. These are offenses about which the pubUc is particularly con- 
cerned. The term "habitual" simply mearis that the offender has. persisted in seri- 
ous criminal activity despite repeated convictions and periods of confinement. 

THEOREJTICAL FOUNDATIONS ^ . 

Although little research has directly addressed the behavior of offenders over 
the course of their criminal careers, the desirability of such a study has long been 
reco^ized. As early as 1893, Otto Kobner stated that "correct statistics of offenders 



can be developed only by a study of the total life histories gf individuals/'* Later, 
Georg von Mayr argued that "a d^per insight into the statistics of criminality is 
made possible by the disclosure of developmental regularities which must be 
sought through a study of the manner in \yfiich criminality develops in the course 
of a hunian lifdtime,"'^ More recently, Donald Gibbonsdeclared th^t"criminological > 
attention must turn aWay from the study of crime ancl criminals to the examinatiOT 
of ^arioui^ types of role careers in criminality/'® ' \ ^. 

Roebuck suggests that the study of triminal dareef developrnfent is necessary , 
in Criminological research because « ' - 

> . 'there"is^h0 general theorvj£|riminal behplvidr[;] , . . hd\^eveV, many oflferid- , 
efs (temonstrate a patteiflP^ of offense - 
\- v^ffenders with similar offense pattern^ ar.^Jikely to' share certain social afnd 
psychological attributes whicbaifferentiate them Jrom offenders with other . 
'-^ oflf^^se behavior patteVhs/ 'a. ' ^ V\'" ^--^ / ? 

" • , • . . ^ ■ ^- V . ^ ' , <■■ . - ; ' " ^\ 

Jf Subgroups of ofFendferiwho share 'common developmental j^ocesses can be, Men- ' 
tified, differentiated programs of treatment and control might b^ devised, ' • ^ 

•prior Approaches ' V . ' . - ' 

* ' Althottgh we believe this study to be the first designed to systematically t\^ace 
ibfe changes that occur jiuring the course of a criminal career, other studies have 
touched on criminal tareer development. They are reviewed in d^il in Appendix 
B and are summarized below. * • * 

Qne approach has be^p to.adopt the offender's perspective, which has resu^d 
in biographies, ''auto|;)iographies," and case studies. Examples are The Prpfess&fnal 
Thief, by H. Sutherland, and Th^ Natural History of a Delinquent Cdfeer, by 
Clifford Shaw.® The life-hi§tory approach reveals inner strivirTgs, motivations, bar- 
riers, and other {jersonal and social factors that move the offender toward certain ' 
beTiavior patterns. ^ / 

^ ; this approach resembles the methodology employed in our study. Regrettably, 
such case studies usually rely on the life histqries' of-individuals or do not analyze 
the data in a quantitative manner. Therefore, it is impossible to infer the represen- 
tativeness of the persons studied. Furthermore, , these biographical accounts usu-*^ 
'ally fail to relate th^ offender's developmental process to his contacts with criminal 
justice agencies. Such information is necessary.for deyeloping broad theories about 
\ thevprogress of criminal careers; 

\ A second, approach. ihas been to analyze ofllicial criminal justice records. An 
' exarnpie is Delinquency in a Birth Cohort, W Wolfgang, Figlio, and Sellin. They 
analyzed several kinds of records to ascertain the nature of criminal l^ehavior 
during the c^ourse of a criminal career. The results have afforded some insight into 

* 0 KQbner, "Die Mfethode einer wissenschaaiichen guckfallsstatistik ais^Grundlage einer Reform 
der Kn^inalstiaistlk." Z^itschrift fies^imter StrafrechtswiasenschafU Vol 13, 1893; p. 670. 

^ Georg von Mayr. "Statistik und Gesselschaflslehre." Moralstatistik mil §9isch/uss der Kriminal- 
$tritistik Vol. 3, Mohr, Tubingen. Germany. 1917. p: 425. * 

» Donald C Gibbons. Society. Crime, and Criminal Careers, 2d e±, PrentJt€-HalI. Inc., Englewood 
Cliflfs, N.J., W3. P..13. ' .'r ^ _ ) 

' J. Roebuck. Criminal Typology, Charles C. Thomas, .Springfield. 111., 1965(; p. 16. 

• H. Sutherland. The Professional Thief, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1937; Cliflbrd R. 
Shaw. ^^e Natural History of a Delinquent, Career, Albert Saiier, Philadelphia, 1951. 

•, ■ , . ' ■ - 2o . .. 



\Uie rda^on be^eeh age and criminaiity, the dependence of crime on sociodemo-. 
^gEagljk variables i^d the ^^^^^ 

A thb^ apiupa^^^ been the conceptual and theoretical analysis of deviant, 
and enminalcai^re. Cff particularaigmficance are the works of Clinard and Quin- 

^« '°'??P*'8odety'8 reactions, ^rg^^^ 

al work is ofkien groundiBd in empiri 
F^ramework 

The resiilts.Qf such riBsec^ provide broadJnipre^bns a&'how 
careers arfe imtiated, how they progress, and why they^a^ 
drawn upon tij^ findings in constructing a preliminary thibiy of persistent crimi- 
nality. Below are outlined a set of theoretical propomtions jfcm the Uterature that 
have guided our analyticalapproach/Nbne^o^ 

eachAoifld be developedihore fully. Nevertheless, we believe that they generally 
express what the research community would expect our stu^ to corroborate. 

• No Mgle theory explains the fim range ofcrime motivation. However, a 

• ..basic dichotomy is nearly universally recognized. CWmes are maihly<»m- 
^ : ^^tted either for what they yield (e.g., money, aiitoriibtaes, brother pro^ 

erty) or to express emotion (er.g., frustration, ahgei-, or lust); this <Uchoto-f 
my has been labeled •'•instrumental'' versus "expressive," ;tern^^ 
. here. Property crimes are more often instrumental in being m^ 
obtaining satisfaction from the products of crime rather than from* the 

criminal acts themselves. Crimes against persons more often appear to be 
, expressive, as direct dttenipts at emotional gratffication, and therefore^ 
- ends in th^nselves. ' 

• Persistence in crime is higWy correlated with th.e; age at which the person 
began in crime, sex, race, Mcioeconoimc statuSi residential sbt^^ 
situation, education, and employment." The majority of ^^^^^^ 
volved in^treet crime come from urban, lower^ilass backgrounds;^^ 
enced a disruptive early farmly life; and had other family members who 

w^re engaged in crime. Thef are* also likely to have a low education level 
and a record of sporadibibw-skilled employment. Many began engaging 
in crime with a gang or peer group.^ ' (ft 

* ^"f^'"^^'^^ motivation is conducive to* progressively more rational 
crinfipality; the offender ti^ds to learn from past positive and negative 
reinforcements. Thus, instrumental crime should be morle susceptible to 
deterrence than expressive crime. Expressive crime tends to be impulsive 

In/ New YoI^U T«rn "'"M ^!''°«'<"- ^ TVpofogy. Holt, Rinehartahd Winston, 

nfff. M I o ^ the Lawbreakers, Prentice-Hall, Inc.. Englewood 

^.iins, IN J . labS, and ideni. Society, Crime, and Crimina/ Careers. Prentice-Hal 

Gene Kasselbauri^David a; Ward, and Daniel M. Wilmer. Prison Treatment and Paro/e Suru^^^^ 
John Wiley & Sons. Inc.; New York. 197i; Chap. 9.. • 

' ' Daniel Glaser. 'yiTie Classi&ation of Offense? and Offenders." The Ht^lSBbqbtftrimiriolofiv. Rand^ 
McNiilly & Company. Skokie. nr. 1974, pp. 45-83; W. Chambliss. .'Type/ of Deviance and the Effective- 
ness of Legal Sanctions," Wisconsin Law Review. Vol. 703, 19&7, pp. 712-717. 
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sucK 88/ iirug addB(pdon.'?^^^^^^ .^^ 
ihvolyfEiid in iUe^ pursmWrt^^^ 
m securing^ tegitimai^ e^^^ 
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- ' - in (*iihe n^eipt liheiiififdnjCT^ , , . 

'^V >inboUi crrauik ahdnonmnM i^iteHrf 1*^ ' A| 

'"and, mctte imikirtauit, the! ratioiiia^ of ic0nto<?d !#via^ 
gins to confer a degree^worth^tNyt^l 1^ 

fetwei^conv^ntional and d^^^ 

accepts legitimate goals but identifies less with the c6nii|nti6nifl nieansljy 
which.to attdn them. With his selfHi»ncept ^ 
creasingly satisfied hy^^conunittedt^ 
offender usuaUy doeshotaoieptair^^ 
^ conventiond^^ andilie^ lif^^^ 

ture. He^s increasingly dissatisfied with life in general, sinc^ )ie sees 
himself Wa failure in criminal and ronventional piuismta 

• Both instrumental and expressive myotiyaldo^ produce '>doliBnce. How- 
ever, the instrumental offender tends to avoid violence unless it Is expedi- 

/- ent /The expressive offender is Ukely to perpetuate violence for its own 

9 The instrumental offender is often involved witt drugs, a ramification of 
his commitment to the criminal sUbinilture. He often c^ 
0 obtain money to support his drug habit. The exprcMive offende^^^^^ 
« ' ment vnth drugs or .alcohol o^n incites him to commit crime," 

• The criminal justice system arrests etod convicts offenders engaged in both 
instrumental add expijBssive crimes* The instrumental offender is likely to 
have been incarcerated several timeslifi his early adult life; as he acquires 

'» Franklin E Zimring, Perspectives on Deterrence, NIMH Monograph, Washington, D.G. 1971. p. 
48- R L Burgess^mU^ "A Differential Association-Reinforcement Theory of Criminal 

Shavit- So^KSjs/yol. 14, 1971, pp. 128-147; Chambliss, 'Types of Deviance.. ^ 

Daniel Glaser. The Effectiveness of a Prisoh and Parole System, abridged ed.,.The Bobbs-Meirill 
' tb.. Inc., Indian&polis, 1969, Chap. 17. . • „ ■ jod i ..v.' 

- J. Irwin. The Felon. Prentice-Hall. Inc., Engle^r^ ^J-. l^'OjH^^^^^^^ 
: oh the Concei)t oftomitment," American Jfurnal of Sc^oh^, Vol 66 July . W60, PP- S?^"- J. 

■ Inciardi, Careers in^e. Rand McNally, Chicago, 1975, p. 299; T.^Parker and R. Allerton, TTie Courage 

■ of His Conoiclion8,W. .W, Norton &Cbmpa;jyr Inc.. Ntw York, IW^^ . ' \ . 

'» G. Geis. -'Avocational Crime," in Glaser, Handbook of triminology p. 273; Cbnard and Quinney. 
Criminal Behauior Systems, p. 7^Gibbons, Society. Crime, and CnminaZ Care«ir8,'p^ _ 
'•A NomTandeau, "Trends'and Patterns in Qrimes of Robbery," PhJD. disserta^on. University of 
Eennsylvank^ Philadelphia, 1968; C. Spencer. "A Typolo^ of Violent Offenders,' Caljfornia Depart- 
' StTc6rr^i:tions..fi«ea;ch Report 23. 1966; Gibbons. Society. Crime, and Cnminal CafJ^;*- P;.271- 
,1. John Conklin. Kery dnd theK^riminal Justice System. J. B. ^^PP^™" JJ^P^^y',^ 

''19-72- Chap 4- see also Daniel Glaser.. "Interlocking Dualities in Drug Use. Drug Control, and Crime. 
- * ahd iirSr Gou^^ and the Addict: Beyond Common Sense." Drugs and he Cr,m,n«J Just.c-e 

, System, edited by J. Inciardi and C Chambers. Sage PubliCatjons, Los Angeles. 1974. 
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RTO|^?*itot*. jodis^ e(yrectioiva l:aut horities, and parole pfficeis.^* 
l'«f^™*UOrity of 0^ ofininal activity grac^iaflydMiih^^ 

ly engage in prppierty crimes tend to ccmtinue th^Mto middle a^^^^w^^ 
qwiny; ifetire witii noncra^^ ofioidef 
be^mes lew inydlviM^^^ gravitotes tfwari^^^^l^^ 

Sa)ra OFTBte-SIXJI)Y-v '■ . ■ ■' 

The the(^ti(^ foundation summarized above suggests the issii^ on which this 
rtudy fooiited in analyzing offenders' records and in devising, conducting, and 
imerpreting the interviews.. ^ . ^ 
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extent and patterns of criminality. : ■ ; * 

What types of ofFense are committed with wh^t fir^eiic^^^ 

in a criminal career? ' ^'^ ' ^-■^'^■\:,:-^ y- -y- ::\:yL.::--^z-:^^::i^^^ 

How do^ incarceration affect thi pattern ^b^ 

To what extent^do offenders Vary their crimes iatti^han specialize? 
How ^lo^ the seric^sness of an offender's crimeTvMy over time? With 
what fafcrs is it associatea? ^Wl 



r ^nm^'^ ^^^^^ 

Oifehdef^interactior&with the crim^ 

• How do arrest, conviction, and incarceraUon rates vary— both overall and 
by type of offense? 

• Does incarceration affect these rates? 

• What is the significance pfthe frequency and duration of pieri^ 
time" (intervab between"1ncarcerations)? ^ . 

Crimino/ sop/iishcahon. ' • " 

• What are the extent and/le ■ . . 

• ^Do offenders show a pr«erence for certain crimes? 

y^What measures dd offender^ take to improve the. chances of succeeding in 
f the crime and of avoiding arrest? 

^ How does monetary gain relate to patterns of criminality? . v ' ' 

Gibbons. Society. Crime, and Criminal Careers, 273. ^ ' 

*• D^XJiswman. Conviction: The Determination of Guilt or Innocence without Trial Xittle Brown 
and Co»ff^y. Boston. 1969; Wayne R. La Fave. Arrest: The Decision to Take a^L^^ci i^^^^^ 
S^'fr^— «"f^,,^'"P^y» ^ton. 1967; F. W. Miller. ProsectKion: The^DeciiiontoChargea S^^^^ 
,uufh a>D*ime. Lttle. Brown and Cb^^ u ou«ptrcf 

" ^^"f ^ ^"1?®®"°'' Glueck. Delinquents and Sondelinquents in Perspective.. Alfred A 

&YoS^;*lS ^^^^^^^ idem. Fiue Hundred Criminc^. Cbreenr. Alfr^ KnopCIn^; 

G^bons. So^eiy. Crime, and Crimifio/ Careers, p. 271. " ^ 
" Glueck and Glueck, Fioe Hundred Crimina/ Careers, pp. 1514te^ 



V Is setectiye treatmtent given by tiie police in iitOT and apprehen- 

• fflon? 1^^^^^ and judgeiB in driimnal proce©(fings? By judges in 

: sentefS^i^ rotre^i^^ diu-mg Jn^^rati 

programif How do they assess pr^^ , . 

Roie of drugs and alcohoL' 

• Ta what extrat is the use of drugs and alcohol associated with c^in a l 
activity? 

• How distinctive in their criminality are those invplved with drugs and 
; alicohol? V ^ ^ 



Socioeconorhic factors. V. , : >* 

• Do living arraiigements, family relationships, and performaij^ in legiti- 
mate employment affect the development of criminal careers? ' > 

• How do these factore change as careers progress? 

ojC uioIence. ' ^ ; ' ' ' '■■'■S^-:./'- 

• What is the incidence of violence toward victims? \ ' 

• How does the use of violence relate to the type of offense, motive, use of 
drugs and alcohol, and the like? 

• Does violence in-personal life dispose one toward the use of violence with 
victims? 

Typing of offenders. * 

• Are there recognizable offender types? 

• How^can they be identified— qualitatively? quantitatively? 

• What are their significant differences? % 

ORGANIZATION OF TJIE REPORT 

This report addresses the foregoing issues in the order they were presented. 
Sectional! describes how the sample of habitual felons was choden from the inmates - 
of a California prison, explains the selection criteria, and describes the interview 
process. (The interview instrument itself is reproduced in Appendix A.) 

Section III begins the 'substantive analysis with a discussion of the patterns of 
criminal activity revealed in the interviews. The patterns have to do with the 
feumber and type of crimes, their ratfe, and crime specialization and switching in 
fli^three contiguous periods of the offenders' careers: (1) juvenile, (2) young adult, 
and (3) adult. Miasures of crime seriousness are applied to the data to identify 
offender types among the mterviewees. A new dichotomy of typ|S emerges from 
the analysis. -----^ ^ [ . 

Section IV focuses on the offenders' interactions with the crimini^l justice sys- 
tem. The sample's rap sheets and interview responHs are analyzed to ascertain 
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_ j|°*^^<»^ incarceration rates ana.to as^ treatment by prosecutors 
ana:*o||^ct^al:anth \^ 

,;Secfionsyi Vt^^m^ respectively^tijS^terviewe^' crimind aophi^ 

cafioia; motiyations f«^^<^ and alcohol use and einploym«ii 



mqplicationsof tJie bew'dich^ of ojBTencler types 
*^ Teyiews and interprets the findings of the study. 
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#e iieeded a set of self- 

.,p....j.. 1.^^^ ¥fe3i!BC!ided^|att^ 

^:^ ^0 ^^$^i^ir»aeaj ma a^yaHd inc^tpr of dan^eroias criininal.4^^ 

"^^^^wfoif^ itf^ typ^ aijned niliB?7^ 

;4^^.cQB^^ crthensiae tbee^ eareer patteni^ eqped^y 

violence by stanngns, cwistihites 
n^^^ the crimes of violem^ in tfje United jStafes." FBI data indicate thai 



ix3l)bexy^i8 Vmed in^^«^ of the caof^* 



> According to ConUui^ 



There ai« many-reasons ^hy robbery is the best indicator of the ^rpe of 
dame most feared by the jublic. One is that robbery is ahndet alwiys 
committed by • stranger » an miexpected and highly tlur^ning man- 
ner. . -J&Ipt (poly must the- victim be pwt in fear or fiave lOTiSef iis^agi^rt 
hiiii <«i6bery to occur, but t^^ 



,iFoiw*muitfeus^ i^^^ 
incoiporates two Ujreatening elements: the use 6f force against the victim 

and theft of property." 

' To obtain a population of felons meeting the foregoing criteria, we requested 
assistance from the California Department of Corrections (CDO, which secured the 
cooperation of the warden of California Men's Colony (CMC) at San Luis Obispo, 
Califonjia The research division provi<ifed a random list^f nearly 60 felons from 
its computet file, each of whom was then tonfiped at CMCfor conviction oi^at least 
one couht of armed robbery and had served at least one prior prison term. The 
prospect^e interviewees were identified by name a»d CHOC niunber and^ere 
fiarther chafacterized by the following infoimation: county jof conviction, d^|| the - 
current confinement began, year first admitted, year of birth, ethnicity, mental 
status, educational le>^l, narcotics histoxy, whether serving , an aggravated sen- • 
tence, number of prior sentences served, and whether incarcerated as a juvenile. 

«» U5 Department df Justice. Federal Bureau of Investigation, "Crime in the United Stotes, 1973," 
Uniform Crime Reports, Washington, DC. 1974. p. 2. In California in 1974, robberies cow^^^ 
percent of the reported felony crimes against persons and 6.6 percent of*U reported felonies. Ca ifornia 
Department of Justice, Bureau of Criminal Statistics. Crime ond Delikguency in California, l»74. 
" " FBI "Crime : . . 1973," p/17. According to more recent estimates. 47 percent of personal and 66 
percent of commercial robberies are armed, See U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enfoiwment Assis- 
tance Administration, Cnminal Victimizatwj^ in the US.: A Comparison of 1973 arid 1974 FindinRs, 
Washington, D.C., May 1976, Table 17, p: 78f\ ^ ^ - 

" J E Conklin, Robbery and the Criminal Justice System, J. P. Uppin^tt Company, Philadelphui, 
1972, pp. 4^. quoted in M. McCormick. Robbery Prevention: What the Literature Reveals, Western 
Behavidral Sciences Institute, La Jolla. Calif, 1974; p. 6^ / 

" Dr L. Bennett, formerly head of the Research Divisioh, California Department of Corrections, and 
Superintendent D. McCarthy, warden of California Men's Colony, were the instrumentel officials. 
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• THE INTER VIEWS 

The Ibstnunent ' 

We adtninisC^ped the question^^aire (see Ji{)pendix A) in thi^ 
i^pdM career peridSs: (1} <j|iWpgiw^j^^ 

ed juveiffle offense through, the nrat Juvje^e 

juvenile incarceration; (2) the period from release after the first juv^n^ uiidms^ 
tion through the first adult indarceratiou; and (3) the period fitmi re^^ 
first adult incarceration to the time of the interview in the qirrent confinemoat^ 
Figure 1 depicts these periods. The terin 'landmark" is used to denote an pffi^, 
arrest, conviction, or incarceration that delimits a^period. 

Eacn sec^on contained approximately 200 questions* most beii^ repeated^'^ 
one section to the next. The^ollowing topics yrro nifldrrg^^ 
home and school background; sources of inconie; ^pldj^ent^iQ^ crimes; 
types and frequency of offenses; income realized; an^ests and coiiv^<^ii^ 
weapons; methods of planning and executing crimes; involvement with dru^ and 
alcohol; use of violence; interactions with the criminal justice system; and post- • 
release conduc^ . 

The designfof the interview instrument reflected our interest in recons^mcting 
the criminal careers of offenders to ascertain whether the patterns of change con- 
formed to various theories of criminal activity. For example, analy^ have theo- 
rized that habituaLqriminals progress tb crimes of greater gravity or greater vio- 
lence; that they becomampre ade|>t in manipulating the criminal justice system as 
they mature; and that they eventually mature out of unlawful conduct Also/ ana- 
lysts have widely disagreed on the role of drugs and alcohol in mnunal activityand 
on the relation of employment performance to piersistent criminality. We hoped to 
produce data that would help resolve such controversies." 

A stipend of $5 00 was offered. The ciwtomary prisoner's wage at CMC is 17 to 25 cenU per hour. 
•♦-The interview instrument was developed in three stages. The^iziitiaJ form consisted entirely of 
opcTn-oided questions to be administered by an interviewer in a relatively unstructu^ tape-recorded 
session. The resulu of a trial application with ten subject* prompted a shift to a ■dmewhat more 
structured mterview instrument with more dosed-ended questions, supplemented by tape-r^rded 
discussion. A trial application with another ten subjecto again impelled a redesign, this time to the final. 
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Fig. 1— Criininal career periods 



Checking the Validity of Self-Reported CWminality Data 

B^ibre'the iritervfews, we obtained the rap sheets of the prospectiye respond- 
ents arid recorded the date that each period of incarceration exceeding 60 days 
began! TJie purpose was to identify the dates of tHe three career periods fpr each . 
interviewee. 

In the first ten minutes of an interview, we asked the respondent to verify each 
period of incarceration we had recorded from his rap sheet and to supply informa- 
tion «ot on the rap sheet how long the incarcerations lasted, dates of incarceration 
as a juvenile, and outof-state incarcerations; This review helped the offender un- 
derstand our idea of career periods, and it helped to refresh the responident's 
meniory about the order of events in his pstst. It also diminished the 'Tialo effect" • 
ih his responses since it made W aware tha^ we had knowledge of some of the 
entries on his official record. * ^ , ia. 

Questions in the interview instrument asked' abou%|espondents' qflenses, ar- 

rests, and convictions. ^ 

After the interviews, we went back to the respon^its' rap sheets and com- 
pared the recorded informaticin on dates of arrest, tKe charges, and whether a. 
conviction resulted with the corresponding information from the respondent, as a ^ 
validity check. The offender wias given no overt clue that his responses about 
arrests and convictions would be checked against his rap sheet. ; 

Conduct of the Interviews > v 

The interviews were conducted in private rooms, ydtH only the inmate and the 
interviewer present; no correctional officer was within hearing distance. To encour- 

* hiffhly structured interview instrument containing mostly closed-ended questions. In,the questionnaire 
(8^ Appendix A), the reader will note that some of the specified responses appear iifupper- a|id lower- 

^ase letters, and others in allH»k)itaI letters. The interviewer was instructed not to read the all^apital- 
letter responses, so those questions became open-ended. The trial application of the final version en- 
couraged us to dis^ntinue the recording of interviews on tape. Any quotations by offenders in this 
rei^rt are from pretest sessions. -.r* 



V;"- ■■::[^':'''':'^^^^^ " 

_ ^ ^ ^ l iBnrd^jadmimk^ co|iq>IiqitioQ8| the not tc^ 

jobodkBeii^Sa^ aO esqieiienced in interviewing oflfendera, ccm- 

jfd^id^^ie inte^ ran about two hours eack 

- ^ T^^ th e: interviewee s' feqwnse^ We foltow^ i^rt^ 
p kc ^^ HtCTature: , ■\','^'^'':'-\<''i.^\^- 

; • cne aaib^ tiie correcticmal institution was pemd^ toas&ifit ^ 

^ . in ^^tiKdng tt^ 
^ ^ re^KHictent that the ii^er^^ 

fc^^ to;a^ fbr dari&e^i^ if 

rtahd a questiim and not to answer unless it.w'asi^^ to lunu 
. r • 11iei;espondent was ass^ that he ccmki dedkfe te ansnirer qctes^tm^^ 

- aisd he wafsenoquzag^ - 

• : ^Fhe imterview^ Jaegeca hy isiddng mmtlireat^mig ipmiitiite^^ 

. filSnily, eclcication, and employment) and rested xiie' qvie$ti€^ 
- criminality for laterin the interview. ^-^ . - ^ ; A * ^ ^ 

To help the req>ondent accurately Recoil the evoits trf* a' certain career 
period, the interWewer desoibi^ what &e respraiteit w»^do»ng a^ 
be^pmiing and (^d of the period 

; ^^^^^ . ^^^ 

taii^ tiESa: ''siticji^ fydta officud p^i^ht^^ 

_ • In asking questions requiring a c^&gorical answei* (cdways/^inetim^ 
never), the intervieweng£(ye the respondenti^a printed card^showing the 
choices, to avoid ^re^pHdnbse patt^ ^ . 

• In several of the open-ended qu^ons, the respcmdent/vas allowed to 
digress, iiS^er to biiild^ppcwt^t^ the interview^ and to reduce 

fatigue/ Most of this infoimation was'not rmml^^ 

' ■ - ' ^ ■ * *" ' " ^ ■ • , ' ' 

The administration kt CMC/ which is dassified as a medlunirsecurity facility, 
was known to have estdblidpif go6^ relations witiTthe inmates. There was^no 
reported disruption iat tHefei^tytWore the time of the intiahdews and no discerni- 
ble tension ^^^i^g t^ti^^^^rale seemed high among inmated and corre^ional 
personnel aUker^[>u^^^e Js^^ the offende||^|^|^ cordial and appeared to 
give thoughtful conMo^tition to the questions. Ve^ few showed any rductai^ce to 
talk about their past betiaviprr In fact, our most difficult job was keepiilg to the 
mateij^ ittHhe questionn||^^ going off on interesting tangenfis. ' 
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/ Jn focoai^cm seriousji^ is ccmcem^^ot with a fesw 

» ."^iadated iamiiiia^ perdjsfamt fatt^^ ^ crinHni^|7 so^ oyer , 

many year^ Tfae oAfendar's o 

arrated to khrotii^^ of criminal activi^ ti^rougfacmt jyut^c^^ 

« The most intaeiting>^ 
. wito variatu^ oiff^;tin>e> Hahitoal ofBeaoAe^v^ ccmir 

nikGidy thott^ 

ishim mii^ i^^ , / ^ 

vCrimincrfogistalmy^ ad 
care^ de vc^E^ 18 the aeriousDess of offaises 

tbeir fre^^ is that^tfae (MflSoid^ evca^t^^ ^Iniru onc^ 

• ; matmw xmt oinunal aeti vi^ into jo^^^ demanding 

means of Obtainii^g finahdal aui^rt The de^pHli^t^^ to look 

doeely at ca^r matuiration in a group of/lwil^^acti ^ 

. Recent policy interest in greater incapaa&tion of habitual offenders reflects a 
belief that they present a higher than average risk to the public safety and Jthat 
their prolonged incarceration can suhstan&dly reduce crime. The effectivenesB of 
a ikiiicy of fli|ecial ti^tment for hatntual pffendm h|i^^ 
System to identify these offenders liefore tiiey have re^diied the btmidut stage of 
^their cj^reer in which tijey^no longer pose k unique risk to society w 

Criminologists have long attempted to clas^ offenders. Schemes based on 
physical characteristics, nlentality, personalis, momis werandi, motivation, select 

* . . tibn pf targ^, and' other Ucbon have been proposed (see Ajppendix B). A key aim 

of this study^affecting the fchoice of the sampler the design of the interviews, and 
{ ' the teiiori of tRe analysis— was* to identify typN^ of habitual offenders so as to 
iacihtate the design of remedial poUSes and progr^^ ^ 
This section deiBoibes what our analysis revealed oh the(fpregoing issues. It 
first defines the career periods in which our »unple of offiendejs was "at risk" to 
en^ge in crime. Next it looks at i>attems of crime q>ecialization and crime switeh* 
ihgr Turning to the issue of crime seriousness, it applies various measures to discern 
patteriis in the severity and rate of these offenders' crimes oter time. Finally^ a new 
< dichotomy of offender types that emerged in the analysisiiB presented and dis- 
cussed. J,. * 



CAREER PERIODS AND TIME AT RISK 

As explained earlier, the criihinal careers of our interviewees were divided into 
periods seiparateaby three landmark ii^carcerations: the first juvenile jltearc6ration 
(or the age of 18, if no such incarceration); the first adult incarceration; and the 
current incarceration. These periods were the basis for organizing the fnterview 
instrument, and they facilitated the comparison of career development among the 
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lipires a sunut^iy^desGiipti^ of the lengths of the&e taneer pisri^dB^ 
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Not^that median carter length from^first airest lo ciu^ 
about 18 year^For individuals, however, pareer Ie|ig^ is highly diquitate, ranging 
from less than 10 years to more than 40 years. Both the median and the mean 
period length&iiicrease njarkedly in successive periods. Figuse^hows the length 
of time between landmark incarcerations in terms of sampfe meiUans.^ 
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Fig. 2— Average y^ars between career landmarks (figures in parentheses are ^ 

yea;3 of street time) 

■ V .... ' \- ■> 

" X^e interviews focuBed on different intervals within cai^r periods, depending upon the topic being 
addressed. Queries about the execution of a crime, crime "take." ahd'the related evenU of arrest and 
conviction called for responses covering entire career periods. On the bth^r hand, many questions were 
dirMed primarily to the six months of street tirne preceding a landmark incarceratioh. For a number 
of offenders, our definition of the juvenile peilbd did not apply because they reported conunitting^ their 
first offense afler theireighteenth birthday or even ^fler their first incarceration. For them, Uie jilV^nile 
period, was arbitrarily defined as the six months'before the ei^teenth birthday. Some questions con- 
cerned the period of a landmsbrk incarceration. Still others addressed the three months after release 
fVom a latkunarlc incarceration. And a few questions, mainly on family background, pertained to a time 
before the juvenile period. 



I2NGTHAND 

As t^^^tibms^ the ofireader^in this sampje^ere subjected to linger terms of 
' .mc^rctesr^^^ saccessivp csireel' period Ai&dian time at risk dropped from' 

100 peroent m tbe javeiule penod to about 64 perceid; in the young adult period and 
i^miis^^ a steterefor^ 

atoiy cor piiebn bedTore their ei^teenth birthday .The sample had served an a vera^ 
of 2JSt prisqsi terms beforeHhe current one. Fifteen offendlgrs served^uree* or more 
prior priscm term^ five was Uie maximum. The average length of successive pn§on 
terms is. shown below: 

• ^ Average Length . ' 

\ PriionTtan (ydurs) 

' / First . .rrr^ 2.4 

. *^ ». ■ Second^. ^. .J*. > .3«d ' f- 

\^Third . . '2,a 

Fburth . . ......1. 3.7 : 

- Fifth 5.7 ' 

■■ \ .' ' * . ' ' : 

Tlius, not only jdid the frequency of incarceration increase witfi ag^, as will be 
discussed in later sections, but ^ did the length of each incarceration. Time at risk' 
diminished/^ ./ . v * ' ^ 

An accurat^ calculation of time at risk is essential for determining the intensity 
of criminal behavior. Table 2 summarizes the data on street time,<by career period.- 
The table 8h6w8 that th^'-o^enders had been incarcerated, on the average, for 
about half of their crinrinal careers — approximately ten years. However, both abso- 
lute and relative street time varied substantially aihong individual offenders. IPur- 
thermbre, for the samplaeis a whole street timp was noticeably gre^r in the young 
- adult than in the adult period, both absolutely and relatively.' \ 

Street-time data will be used later in calculating crime rates and in' identifying 
types ^f offenders. 

■ ■ " r " 

SELP-REI^RTED PRIMES 

§elf-reported criminality data are beconging increasingly i^portantf^'given the 
current emphasis on incapacitation.'^ To assess the effectivieness of lengthier terms 
of incarceration, we must estiihate the number of crimes offi^nders have avoided 
under preset^ incarceration policies and the magnitude of reducticm in that niimber 
under different policies. Such^ggtuA^s require dataii^ the actual rates at which 
offenders commit crim^ while fre^. Naturally, the i^uiapacitative effect id greater 
with a higher individual crime .rate. ^ 

An April 1977 prelihiinary report by the National Academy of Sciences Panel 
on Deterrent and Incapacitative Effects concluded: ^ 

The primary emphasis iafuture research must be on deriving estimates of 
individual crime rates (X). These estimates should be disaggregated by 

• ■ " A', ' ■ \ . 

^ See Appendix C for a fuller discussion the use of selfreported d^ta In criminologijad research. 

: ^ • 3fi ■ ■ ' ■ 



Tim© at fmt " at j Time « ^at J: • 



1&8 lOCM) 19.6 88.$ >^?jl^"^^^ 

BJZ 611.8 /3,9 3I.7 . ' 

-. 64,2 2.3 ^ 24,0 10.1 54^ 

^ndnd demtkm 8.3 27.6 ' 4^ ' 24i3 ' '6.3 16^ 



NOTE: fcf the j^mfle period* percent ati^ridc is lOO^eroeirt. by daf- 



i fipoiyi t^m of fint/ecorded aneat ] 
olfraae, baaniae (1) ^ date of tfaefint nfibqrded aneatwM > 



more rdiable. and (2) the paiod between tbe fiM a^-«^$drted otemaa i 
the firat recorded anraat, whkh4M neccanrily fteeet^tioffl and ia rdbitiv^loi^^ 
for aome pora^na, would unduly affect tiie peroent^t-fisk meaiiire. ' 

'■ ^eromt at ruk^ itreet time/(ttreet time + incaroferatipB^time); 



jcrime type an(t{>oinJt m the ofTender'? criminal duieeri eimpincal researcl) 
' 'into the patterns of criminal activity during a car^ei^ireqiiecially critical. 
Careers should be examined for variations witii aje, and fen* significant 
relationsl^ips between individual crime rates and the propensity fo be ap^ « 
prehended. This research program will depend upon securing rich data , 
- bases; a survey oCself-reported criminality will be* needed to provide data 
on undetected crimed. ^ ' 
^ ■■• . - v . - L . y • , ^ 

^ The only practical means of climating the actuaUevel of crime an individual 
engages in is to solicit his own account. In our interviews, therefore, yf€ aSked the 
respondents to estimate;for each career period and for each of nine types of crime", 
how many times they committed the ci^ime, how many times they were arreted, 
anli how mapy times convicted.^ We arranged the questions and resppnifes in a 
. matgflc, shown in Fig. 3. 

jT^^^^ates of arrests, convictions, and periods of incarceration exceedm^ ^ days 
> were obtained frOih the offender's rap sheet and integrated with the self-reported 
' daita^ - . - ^ 

For the nine dffense types about which they were aske<i» the 49 resl[>ondehts 
, nsported committinga total of 10,505 offenses— an average of 214 per pffender. The" 
total number and relative frequency of each offensb type are shown by career 
period in Table 3. J 

Excluding drug sales, whichviKore the mo^t common cri meab ut were committed 
/1)y a small minority, the most common' crime type for the groiip as a whol^ was 
burglary, especially during the first two periods. Both auto thefts and burglaries 
show the relative decline, expected .as offenders progress from juvenile property 

^ / 39 • • ' • 
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Eig. J-Crime matrix (repeated for each career period) 
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'Tables 

Self'Reported Offenses 

. (N = 49) ■ 



Juvenile Period 



iing Adult Period Adult Period 



Entire Career 



Offense Type 


- No. 




No. 




No. 


(%)' 


No, 


.(%) 


Auto theft 


. 898 


(19.7) 


558 


(12,5) 


36 




1.492 


(14.2) 


Purie snatching < 


20 


(0.4) 




(-) 


0 


(-) 


26 


(0.2) 


Th^^er $6l)' 


433 


(9.5) 
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. (9.7) , 
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(32.0) 
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(17.7) 
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11 


(0.2) 
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(9.0) 
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(29.8) 


865. . 
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Aggravated aasault 
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(2.3) 


56 


(1.3) 


29 


(2.0) 
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(1.8) 
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^363 


(8.0) 


489 


(10.9) 


143 


(9.7) 
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Drug'^salef 


1,262 


(27.7) 
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(39.2) 
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Rape 
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crimes to adult predatory crimes. The considerable rate of forgery/NSF^duriiig the 
earlier period/ is somewhat sjirprising. ' . i . 



ARRESTS - 

■ . . ,. , ■ • ■'■■■> J- . 

' Table 4 classifies by offense type the arrest record of all but two of the 49 

respondents in the young adult and adult periods.^* Note that the eight offenses^^ 
about which the respondents were interviewed account for about two-thirds of their 
arrests. ' ' •' ■■it ' " 

^Comparison of Tables 3 and 4 shows a gross discrepancy between the propor- 
tion of offenses reported and arrests recorded for drug sales, as we might^expect 
sine? few drug sales become known to the police. Otherwise, only for forgery is 
there a marked change in the proportion of arrests between the* twp periods that 
does not parallel a change in the self-reported offense rate. ' 

It is revealing to coriipare the incidence of reported offenses or recorded arrests 
for this sample against national data.given in the FBPs Uniform Crime Reports 
(UCR). Of the 7,671,230 arrests reported to the FBI in 1975, only about 2 million 
(26 percent) were fbr J^rt I offenses plus forgery and fraud— the offense types 
covered in*our intet^ws. Yet these offense types accounted for more than 60 
percent of the arrests of the respondents. 

Another way efcomparing the seriousness of this sample's crime with that of 
other 'offenders is to examine the relative distribution of their arrests for Part I 
crin^. Table 5 contrasts the data from our s^ple with UCR national arrest data 



d is omitted because of the known under- 



' Two rap sheets* wer^e unobtainable. The juvenile pe 
reporting of arrests (see Appendix C). 

^*vPurse snatching is combined with ih^fl in this tabulat 
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Table 4 



Arrests on Record i 

(N-= 47) ' ; " 

Young Adult \ Adult 
Period Period 



Offense ^ No. (%) Nol. (%) > 

Autotheft 24 (15.4). 3 (i,^) *^ 

Theft (including purse * ^ 

matching B (5.1) 12 (7.6) 

Burglary 58 ' (37.2) 18 (11,5). » 

Robbery , . 31 ^ (19.9) 79 (50,3) 

Aggravated assault 17 ' (10.9) 9 (5.7) 

Forgery/NSF ^ 14 (9.0) 35 (22,3) 

Drug sales . . 1 (0.6) . 0 (— ) 

* I^ape 3 (1.9) 1 (0.6) 

Total • ^56 (100.0) 157 (100.0) 



0, . ■ '■ ' . • ■ \- ■ 

for 1975. It shows that our san)ple was much more inclined toward the serious 
crii[ne8 of robbery and burglary than the national average. 
, In summary, the sample's' overall pattern of crime shows a clear progression 
in seriousniess, as measured by relative frequency, from burglary and auto theft in 
the earlier periods to robbep in the later period. The overall level df crime is high. 
A comparison of the "iarrest frequency for this sample against national data indi- 
cates that the interviewees were much more inclined toward the more serious 
crimes of robbery and burglary. Not only did this group commit many more crimes 
than the average offender, but also much more serious ones, measured either by 
self-reports or by recorded arrests. • . 

. ' ' Table 5 

Distribution of Arrests: Sample Versus National Averagl 

• ■' , . 

National ' 

* ' Part I Offense Sample Average 



Rape 


1 




Aggravated assault 


10 


8 


Robbery 


42 


4 


Burglary 


29 


22 


Larceny 


/, 8 


60 


Auto theft 


10 


6 


f" Total 


loo 


100 



CRIME SPECIALIZATION t>/^ 

.A matter of controversy among criminologists is whether offenders tend to 
commit crimes of the same type or different typeis. Some studies contend that 
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criminal careers are homogeneous, while others '£^tgue that«homogeneous careers 
are exceedingly uncommon (see Appendix B)rItiformation on the phenomenon of 
crime specialization, by helping to type individual .offenders, can facilitate the 
estimation of an offender's future risk to society and the determination of his 
sentence. Regrettably, the data bearing on this issue have come from studies of 
pf!icial arrests and convictions. Official records are thought to exaggerate the 
homogeneity of an offender's criminal activities since p^ce are known to arrest 
some persons for new crime&<i$miply because they had been arrested for them 
before. . ^ I ^ 

The interviewees' report of their crimes enabled us^tb^examine.the degree to 
which crime specialization occurs' at any one point in a career, and the direction 
it^takes over the full career. 

Variation in Crime Types within' Career Periods 

Table 6 shows the number of crime types committed in each career period, as 
reported by the interviewees who wer§ criminally active.. 

We see that Approximately 40 percentfof the criminally active interviewees 
reported that they had committed three or more crime types in th^uvenile and 
young adult periods. Only 25 percent reported such diversity in the adult period. 
The average respondent committed four of the nine- offense types over his full 
career; within each csgreer period he committed few^ than three types. Less than 
one-third of the sample committed three or fewer of the offense types over their 
full careers; thus, this sample did not reflect a high degree of crime specialization, 

The rap sheets of the interviewees reveal a similar diversity in offense types 
among arrests. The mean number of arrests recorded per interviewee was approxi- 
mately twelve. Sixteen interviewees had three or more arrests for only one offense 
type (robbery for seven and burglary Ibr four). Fifleen interviewees had three or 
more |irrests for each of two offendifef tjfpes. And eleven had three or more arrests 
for.each of three or more offense types. The remainder had fewer than three arrests 
for al^ffense types considered. 

. # ' Table 6 

Distribution OF Reported Number OF Offense Types, 

<« r- ^ — ^ : \ \ , 

Number of Interviewees Cominitting 



Number of Types^ 

Two ; N 

Three » / \ 
, Four / 
''Five _ ' k^^ 

Six or lifior^ 

Mean 



Juvenile. 


Young Adult 


Adult 


Entire 


Period 


Period 


Period 


Career 


(N^ - 42) 


(N^-48) 


(N^»46^ 


'(N^«49) 


11 


15 


24 


1 


14 ' 


12 


11 


9 


9 


11 


6 


5 


4 


5 


4 


16 


^ 3 


4 


1 


12 


1 


1 


0 


6 


2.5 


2.5 . 


1.85 


4.0 



^Out of i:k tot'^i of nine offense types add,ressed in the interviews. 
^N denotes criminally active respondents. 
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Crime Switching across Career Periods 

Tables 7 and 8 show whether interviewees with a specified principal offense 
type^^ switched or failed to switch from that type in the next career period. We see 
in' Table 7, for example, that of the 18 ii;iterviewees who had burglary as their 
principal offense type in the juyenile period, 8 retained burglary as the principal 
offense in the young adult period, 1 switched to auto theft, 4 to robbery, 3 to 
forgery /NSF, and 2 to selling drugs. Thus there were 10 switches in principal 
offense type among thefee 18 interviewees. Table 7 also informs us that as young 
adults these 18 offenders had five different principal offense types and committed 
eight of the nine offense types "considered in our study. 

Tables 7 and 8 convey an unmistakable picture of substantial crime switching 
by this sample of habitual offenders. From the juvenile to the young adult period, 
28 interviewee^s switched their principal ofrejise type — approximately 67 percent of 
the 42 criminally active juveniles. 'From the young adult to the adult period, 34 
made such a switch— about 71 percent of the 48 criminally active young adults.. 
Despite the convergence toward robbery as a principal offense because of the 
design of the sait^ple, the respondents remained diverse in principal offense type. 

Broad inferences about crime switching'from these data are nqt justified, given 
the narrow selection criteria used to obtain our sample. But there is impressive 
evidence here that crime specialization tends to be disrupted by the passage of time 
and particularly by prison incarceration. Few of the offender^ in our sample pur- 
sued a sustained patte^ of a single type of crime. The picture is one of bppoytu- 
nism,1and the offenders appear to have engaged in whatever types of crime were 
available to them at the time and to have remained with them only as long as they 
were productive. 

Self-Perceived Crime Sequence Patterns ^ 

The questionnaire asked the interviewees whether they noticed a pattern or. 
regular sequence of crimes in a particular career period. If they did, they^ were 
asked to recall what crime type they committed first, then second, and so on. 

It turned out that 37 of the 42 criminailly active interviewees perceived a 
pattern to their offenses in the juvenile period; 42 of the 48 in the young adult 
period; and 41 of the 46 in' the adult period. Table 9 displays the distribution of the 
first crime type committed in a career period by those who perceived a patternltt 
th^ir activities. The part of the table below the double line summarizes the data and 
shows that the sample shifted to more serious crimes as their careers progressed. 



CRIME SERIOUSNESS 

The foregoing results indicate that the interviewees were highly diverse in the 
patterns and seriousness of their criminal behavior. In assessing this seriousness, 
we need to consider the number: and relative frequency of the various crimes 
committed, the rate at which they were comniitted, and their gravity. 

»^ "Principal offense type" refers to the typannost frequently committed by an offender in a certain 
"career period. In case of a tie, the most serious offense was chosen. 
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' \ . _ Table? 

Changes in Principal OmNSE Type From Juvenile to Young Adult Periods 



Young Adult Period 



PrittdpiiQfftnie 

TypilnJuwnik Numberof Auto Pune , /Theft 
f Pirioii Inl«nii(ff(M 



AitoiMt 



7 
8 
4 
4 

18 
2 

Aiprntiduniilt 0 

3 
3 
0 

49 



1 - 

l' - 

2 1 

HI w 

1 - 



Ripe 

Total 



5 1 



Princl|)al,0(tenie Type (number of Intervieweei): 



A(gravit«d 



Nunberot 

Switcbeiln Number of 
No Prindpil, Offenie Types 



mm Burglary Robbery Awult Forgety/NSF ■ Salee Ripe.Cflaw OffeueTVp i*, Coounltted 

'' 'i ■ ' . : 3-.. 'i: 



1 17 



Doei not include iwitcbei'from inactive to actiye or vice veria, 



.11 



1 : :\ 



- - 1 



- . 1 



7 
8 
4 

10 
1 

1 

■ 2 



28 



5 . 
8 

8 . t» 
4 « 

8 ' 
3 



6 
% 



( 



i1 
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Tables <^ 
' Changes in Principal Offense IVpe From Young Adult to Aduu Periods 



Adult Period 



WfldiilOffenieTyp. „ ^ineipal Of/enie Type (number of. iateyviewee.) .. N,,n,berof 

inYoungAdult/ Numberof Auto Purte Theft A*««.bH n ' « ^l!?*"'? 



Autotheft' ■, J - I I 1 i ..■ .,'7 " ■ i , 

Mowr$50 ' \ I - . - _ ^ " ' " " ' ^ ^ 

!w|l<»y IT , - - ifi . I ., " 7 , ■ ■ ' ^ 1 

iinrmifdiiiiult 0 - - ■ - 1 - 3, 1 , 7 ; 



8 

Ripe . 0 . • - - - . _ ' ~ " 2-13 V 



Totil . 49 



36 -. . 3 . J 



^oei not include roitchej from inactive;to active 



1 



34 



or vice vena. 



4 



o 
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Table 9 

Dispp^iONO PFiHST Offense Tv'pE Cc^MMimo 

V^t- ] ^ 




Offense 

Auto theft 
Purse snatching 
Theft over $50 
Burglary 
Robbery 

Aggravated assault 
: Forgery /NSF 
I>rug sales 
Rape 

Total number per- 
ceiving an offense 
pattern 

Crimes against persons 

Primes^against propertjyr 
' (and drug a^les) 



37 


(100) 


,42 ' 


(100) 


2 


(5.4) 




(16.7) 


35 


(94.6) 


35 


(83.3) 



'42 
26 

16 



(4.8) 
(12.2) 
(68.5) 

(2.4) 
(12.2) 
(2.4) 



(100) 
(61.0) 

(39.0) 



Crime Seriousness Ihdex \, ' 

ness index a» follows. For each o? he^"'!'';""'^^^"^^ « «="me serious- 

reported committing. a weigSfreaupn^^^^^ types of offense that an interviewee 
calculated. The ma£ itude'of^het^^^^^^^ was 
served by California offenders sentencLZ^n moiiths 
first act of that offense tyS rec^he f^^^^ ^"^^"^^ " 0"'^ ^he 

multiplied by^ reduction factor deli^^^^^^ "''f subsequent <acte were 

av6,d distorting the index by freque^t"vL " fT't was to 
frequency for an offense typ^ forrs^ecyrn^ offenses. Thus, the weighted 
mined by the simple formula ' ant career period Was deter- 

■ . ^ ' f ■ ' . 

— yy 2^ 

10 gives' the values for w and pr ^ "-"""^^ after tit? first. Table 

conduct mry fp^ ----2. of criminal 

of offender it produced not S.^^^^^^^^^ >"^' -^-'"^ 
for example, the followingXte.rna'^vf mL^^^^^^^^ weights,.hosen. Consider. 

■ ' . ' ' =1 in 
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• The total number exacts of nondrug offenses (obtained by setting w>^^ 
and p 0 for drug sales, w = 1 and p = 1 otherwise). 

• U3ing the forniula without a reduction factor for multiple acts Gtfthct 
offense (obtained by retaining the specified values of w and setting p l\ 

After applying the four alternative crime seriousness measures to the 49 offenders, 
and identifying th^ most serious and the least sei^ji^us quartiles, we find that: 

• The twelve most serious offenders in the four rankings involve only 15 
different individuals. 

> • The twelve Idast serious offenders in the four rankings involve oply 13 
. different individuals. 

This illustrates the insensitivity of the results to the details of the index. As another 
illustration, we anticipate the discussion beldw of the broad dichotoi^y into which 
our 49 offenders fall, the iiitensii^e type and the intermittent type/'dep^nding on 
theif score on the crimb seriousness index. Had we used the formula abovi) without 
a reduction factor (i.e., p = 1), rather than as gi^en, at most four perobns would 
have been classified differently. . . r 

Application of the Crime seriousness index confirms our earlier impressions of 
the diversity of criminality in the careers of this sample of habitual ofifenders-^r 
> diversity within career periods and diversity from period to period. Consider the 
frequency distributions of the^CSI values given in Table 11. 

Within each career period Table 11 reveals large diflTerences among the ofifend* 
ers in the amount of self-reported criminality^ese CSI values, translated into act^ 
of robbery^ range from one robbery to ^S^^al hundreds in a single period. The' 
median and mean values, when similarly translated, range from 6 to approximately" 
36 robberies. Moreover, these distributions of CSI values are highly skewed by .the 
ihtense criminality of a minority of interviewees in each period. No sihiple infer- 



Table 10 ^ ^ 
Values of CSI Weighting Factors 



Offense w * 

Auto theft . 19 0.20 

Purse snatching 27 0.30 

Theft over $5,0 . . . .* 10 . 0.20 

Burglary 27 0.30 

Robbery . ......... , 34 0.50 

Aggravated assault ....... 28 0130 

Forgery/NSF 19 0.20 

Drug sales : 33 O.iO' 

Rape • • • . 45 1.00 

^he magnitude of p was subjectively 
chosen: It is based on our judgment of 
the relative personal dingerousness of 
crime and on the fact that many of the 
offenders sentenced to prison for a less 
serious offense have been found guilty of 
multiple counts. ^'^i 
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Taljle 11 



Distribution OF Scopes on the Crime Sejiiousness Index 



CSI Score 




100 or less ' . 
101-500 

SOfl-lOOO f 
More than 1000 
Median 
Mean 



uvenile 
Period 



*VYoung Adult 
Period 



Adult 
l^riod 



(N^ = 42) . 


(N^«48) 


(N^ « 46) 


19 ' 


12 


17 


13 


21 


21 


5 ' : 


6 


5 




9 


,3 ^ 




' 283.5 


119.0 


622.'^ 


549.6 


1^82.8 



denotes criminally active respondents. 



4nce is suggested by a comparison of the rrnedian and mean CSV values ov^r the 
career periods, exce^y^at the seriousness lessens in the adult period. 

Although w0 dolillhow the dfetails here, our examination of the variation in 
CSI values from period to period for individual offenders disclosed a similarly 
diverse picture. The median difference between the highest and jowest CSI score 
for individual offenders over the three career periods is approximately '400-^ 
equivalent to more than 20 robberies. Also, we observed no cbnsistent shift of CSI 
values from period to period among the 49 interviewees. 

Offense Rates 

Aggregate Rates. Although measures such as the crime seriousness index are 
useful in ranking and categorizing offenders by their total criminal activity, they 
do- not reveal the types and frequency of crimes committed. For this purpose we 
need to estimate offense fates for specified periods of time. ^ ^ * . 

An offense rate expresses the average frequency of crimes committed per spe- 
cified interval of time. In the literature, the average offense rate is referred to as 
lambda (X)." (For example, for 25-year-old male robbers, X might be esftimated at 
10 crimes per year.) The incapacitation effect (crimes prevented) of a sentencing 
policy can be e^timated'by multiplying the average sentence length (S) by X. (Con- 
tinuing th6 example, the incapacitation effect of a 3-year prison sentence for a 
25-year-old robber would be 30 (10 X 3) crimes prevented.) . 

To deal with aggregate effects without ignoring the differences in seriousness 
among crime types, we grouped the nine offense types into four increasingly inclu- 
sive classes (see Table 12). • ' 

The 'Violent" offenses involve a direct confrontation with the victim and the 
threat or j^se of force against him. The **safety" offenses, which include burglary, 
are those containing the possibility of physical injury to the victim. ^ 

The 49 interview.ees reported the number of times they had committed each of 
the nine offense typ^p in^ach career period. Given these data, an offender's average 

" R, Shinnar and S. Shinnar. 'The EffecU of the Criminal Justice System on the Control of Crime: 
A Quantitative Approach." Law and^Society Revieiv, Vol 9. No. 4, 1975. pp. 581-611. 



Table 12 . ' 
Offense Classes 

















Theft ' 






OffenM 




Aggr. 




Purse 




Auto 


over 


Forgery/ 


Drug 


Class 


Rape 


Assault 


Robbery 


Snatching 


Burglary 


Theft 




NSF 


Sales 


Violent 


X 


X 


X 


X 










• 


Safety 


X 


X 


X 


X 












Nondrug 


X 


x 


. X 


. X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




All 


X 


X 


X 


X 


x' 


X 


X 


X 


X - 



offense rate in- a career penbd can be obtained by dividing the' number of his 
criminal acts by the amount cff time he was at risk. Table 13 displays the samplers 
average offense fptes by period for each -class pf offense. ^ ^ ^ 

Th^^most liotifceable result is that the average offense ra(i declined over tjie 
career periods for all offense clasps except Ihe violent. The lat^r anonfaly is 
undoubtedly a consequence of our sample-selection criterion that the interviewees 
be active robber's in the aduk career period. . ^ 

If the rates shown in Table 13.are representative of habitual offenders as a 
whole, and if these offenders can be identified only after they have^uilt'up a serious 
record, the potential effectiveness of a tougher imprisonment policy is called into 
qaestiori. The offendel-^s cnminal activity may well have peaked 6y the time he is- 
identified Obviously, if incapacitation senjfences are to have a significant effect on 
overall crime, they must be imposed on dffenders who represent the greatest risk. 

J ■ . ■ ■ •* '\ • 

V Table 18 

, Average Offense Rate Per Month of Street Time " 



' dffense 
Class 


Juvenile j 
Period- 


Young Adult 
Period 


Adult 
Period 


Entire 
Career 


Violent 
Safety . 
Nondrug ' 
AU 


0. XO 

1. J5 ' 
2.37 ' 
3.28 


^ 0.16 
>0.43 
0.92 

^ i.52 

— -^^^ 


0,20 
0.24 
a38 
0.64 


0,15^ 
0,49 
0.99 
1.51 



- NOT^ Figures^obtained by dividing all offenses re- 
ported by the total number of months at risk for th^ v 
.entire sample. . » ^ ' 



Individual Rates. As for patteVns of offense rates for individual interviewees, 
our analysis, using the fourtk offense class embracing all nine crime types, reveali^d 
the, following: ; . . . ■ ^ ■ 

• Twelve of the 49 interviewees (25 percent) exceeded five crimes per month 
of street time in either the young adult or the adlilt car^^er period. 

• Thirteerf^jntehnewees127 percent) had an offense rate that declined by 
over SO percent in each df the two later periods. .\ , 



^ Ftvei^^ percent had airi^fteMjerra 

"^^^^^^ had an bifen^ rate iii ffie Vj^^^ 

'peri^ rates of the other period? Jb^i; a fac^^ 

- ^ l^ius, our sample shbv^ highly diverse rat^ fowiffen^ of all types. Fcir some ^ 
ititerview(^ the seriotisness of th^ criifies increased as their carriers progressed; ; 
Ibr ci^her^ stiil others it peaked neither egWy nor 1^^^^^^^ :^ 

' Because: the sample as a whole enga^^^ 

a decreasing rate as their careersprogressed, our findings corrobc^^ 
the conventional wisdom cpncerning hAitual offenders. On thejgthei^ 
observed an unexpectedly low degree of crime specialization ampni the^ off^ 
; ers. Most impressive was the extreme diversity in criminal sfctivity 
%mall sample* of recidivists^, when the selectibp criteria? Jad Was^ 
toward homogeneity. Finally, this section,underscores the inadequa^^^ii^^ 
tion derived from official records aloi]|^if the activity patterns of habi^al criminals 
are to be studied in depth. \ 



A DICH(h'OMY OF OFFENDER TW 

A compelling reason for limiting pur small sample pf pfFenders to those whp^ad 
progressed into robbeipflt^ to constrain the variability iri career developmenf that 
we would fin^amonglhein^rviev^^ Thus, we excluded the patterns associated 
with, say, chronic sex offenders or confidepce men. Despite this constraint, the , 
interview data give a powfrful impression of wide"" disparities in criminality; modus 
operandi, family relationsWps, legitimate employment, personal violence, and-use ' 
jof drugs and alcohol. The surprising degree of individual variability was somewhat 
of a barrier to any systematic typology. Yet, we saw at least one broad (ttsUnction 
emerge in the mterviews. 

' One group of offenders we termed the intensive type? These "heavies" saw 
themselves as professional criminals, at least for part of their careers. Their crimi- 
nal acti vity seemed to be sustained Pver loit& periPds and was consciously directed 
to a specific purpose, be it high living, support of a drug habit, or repaying^debts. 
Pre-crime planning was not'^necessarily a hallmark of this grpup (nearly an the 
sample was weak in planning),^ but the intensive type seemM-to'give delibierate ^ 
attention to avoiding ^rrest " • . 

The other; larger gi;pup >ye termed the interntittent type. Most did not view 
themselves as professional criminals. Their criminal activity seemed to have a 
more irregular and opportunistic character, and it often produced minimal gaini 
Their responses suggest that they were frequently oblivious to the risks ?nd conse- 
quences of their criminal acts; this seeming indifference, compared with the posture 
. of the intensive type, disposed them tp a higher rate of arrest. In a sense, they were ^ 
./losers"' - / . 

V In the analysis we decided to use various measures of criniitial activity to bring 
'^hese qualitative impressions into sharper focus. First, the cHme serwu$rie^ index 
(CSI) scores, cumulatedpver the full career, were usfed to distingiiish^e two types. 
" The 33 interviewees scoring lessliia^ 1200 were classified as intermittent offenders. 
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Fig.'4— Distribution of sample criminal type According to CSI scbre 



and the 16 scoring over 1200, intei^si ye offend^ers. Figure 4 showsr that the frequency, 
distribution is highly skewed, .with a very long tail. 

1^ other; m(^asure& applied to the resulting dichotomy v^ere^ percentage of 
street tiihe (percinf at risk)* an indication of the offender's success'in avoiding 
seilous ptmi8h|iilDt;. a^^ rdte for nondrug offenses during the 

/a\er two care^^r^i^iods (X max), a of the offense rates discusised above. 

Table 14 depicts ;the sample accordinVlo these measures, makingVa further dis7 
tinction among' respondents having a history of more or leiss ihcarjjeration (deter- 
mined by less or more than 50 percent street time). The distribution of X maAis even 
more highly skewed than the CSI score distribution in Fi^. '4, with 31 offenders 
having fewer J^han 1.5 and 11 offenders having greater than»5 crimes per mbnth. 
The median is 0.99. \ - ^ { >^ 

To elaborate^on the'quantitative distinctions among these four groups of fnter- 
viewees. Table 15 shows how they compare in a number of relevant characteristics. 

' These data indicate a significant distinction between intensive and intermittent 
types in-CSI/ X max," and number of persona] crimes. But within each type the 
differences between the, more and the less incarcerated groups are^not significant 
for these three measures. iOri the other hand*, the differenced between the tv/o 
grjoups within each type for the other two measures— percentage of street time and 
incariperation time— are significant/ as might be expected since they were th^ basis 
for distinguishing the groups.) - . 

l^Iotwithstanding the clear contrasts shown in Table 15 in the average char- 
acteristicd of the two types^nd four groups of offenders, the diversity within them, 
is considerable. So, not every individual of one type or one group is n!arke(ily 
distinguished from all individuals in the other type or groups: 
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Table 14 

CLAfiBinCATIW iKnQOEWKESjST O^I^BW DKR TvpE 



' Mtntiflailloa. 



- Friiop Inctrctf»tkm (W * 6) ■ 



Group B: ■ IntMite Type with Cm 
Priaon IneaifuatloatN * 10) . 



\ 



48 


8860, V 


8.6 •^^^ ' 90^' . 


A 


767)2 




> 78^ 


8 


- 3724 


^0.50 




25 


2634 


28.5 ., ' 




'4 


2317 


V 16.7 


.54.8 V 


22 


2170 


2.2 , 


68.7^ 


6 


2114 


B.5 


70^ 


37 


V- 2162 


6.2 . 


51.3 


38 


r 1726 


IZl 


67.4 


47 


1519 


io;2 


61.4 




•■T . - . . . . 
Orbiip C^ IntmOttciit Type with Man 




Friaon Incarceration (N - 


14? 


. .5 


756 


2.2 


40.1 . 




590 


' 1.3 


25.0 


on 


555 


1.4 




■-■ \^ 


553 


2.1 


^^ 




,507 


0.48 


39.3. , 


31 


447- 


0.31 


' 45.8/ 


41 : 


:: 425 


1.2*^ 


46.0 


14 


377 


0.33 


41.0 


- 17 


311 


* 0.11 


42.0 


18 


266 


0.15 


. • 41,0 


43, 


142 


0.17 


' , 34.6 


7 


124 


"0.10 


■4(6.6 


'21 


118 


» 0.10 


2!4.7 . 


'53 


102 


0.14 


36.8 
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Group D: Intermittent Type with Leta 




Priaon Iift^arceration <N ■ 


19) . 


35 


1166 ; 


0.70 


65.7 


27 


1000 


0.25 


56.9 


42 


940 


0.89 


57.1 


24 


721' 


2.% . 


66.5 


44 


704 


8.5 


74.6 


26 


% 675 


0.98 


50.5 


9 


.649 


0.96 . 


54.2 


28 


612 , 


0.40 


71.0 


34 . 


^565 1 


0.63 


' ' 53.8 


12 


500V 


0.59 


56.3 


15 


499 


1.6 


65.4 ' 


1 


.434 ■ 


0.48 


76.5 


32 


361 


1 i 0.^3 


64.2 


10 


i236 


' 0.27 


56.3 ■ * 


11 


V 21$' 


0.03 


' ' 57.2 


19 


200 . 


P.09 


jSj.l 


39 


148 ' 


0.15 


68.0 


49 


105 


0.25 - > 


58.9 


; 2 


; 34 


0.13 ' 


V^^,^^ 69.6 


Entire Sample (N - 49) ) 


' Me4Un 


612 


0.99 


y 54.12 


Mean 


, 1309 


3.5 


^ 52.7 


Standard 








deviation 1750 v 


5.8 


16.2 



*0ffe**3e rate in young adult or adult perlSd^ which- 
ever ia higher. 



46 


' 8205 


— — '■ — 

20.6 




'88.6 




86 


28^8 


« 6.6 




. 43,^ 


« • 


..20 


2844 


■ 4.1 




46.9 




16 


2013 






.4ai 




z ■•• 


1728. 


8.1 


4 • 


■ J 780.7 . 




? 40 


1422 . 


' 21.0 . 


: 28^ * 





Calculiled from f urat recorded arreat. 
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-. - - Table 16 ' . 

SuMBftAkY Comparison OF Gffendisr Groups bV Measures 
: OF Criminal Activity i ^ 



JhtermittentT^ 





GroupA 


Group B 


GroupC 


Groiip D 


Measure 


(N«6) 


(N«10) 


(N = 14) 


(N * 19} 


^CSIacore , i. 




• 






'Mean ' 


2351 


3499 


\. 377 


514 


" "Median - r 


2428 


2243 


401 ^ 


500 


Standard deviation 


650 


V 2500 


' 200 


300 


Pmentage of stM^Ttune 








- 




38.1 


65.5 


37.1 


63.7 


• ineaian 






39.7 


- 64.2 


-OlantuuU Ut;via>tiJ<i . 


• 6.6 


12.1 


V. 8.4 


9.1 


X max^(cnmes/tnonth of ' 
street time) / 


















Me^n 
\ Mecfian 


9.5 


8.6 


0.72 


1.0 


. .5.4 . 




0.32 




Standard deviation 


8.1 ; 




^ 6-70 




(Number o^ crimes against 






# :■, . 




persons (entire career) 










. * M^n 


/SB 


52i8 


7.8 


10.8 


Median f 


p28.5 


69.5^ 


' 4.5 




Standard deviation , 


. 33.1 ^ 


35.8 


7.5* ^ 


14.5 


Incarceration tjpi^J 
(months) ' 


















Mean 


157 


80 


143 


92^ 


Median ^ 


144 


73 


.133 


93 


Stand ar d de viat io n 


36 ^■ 


; 40 


45 

— J 


45 



We shall not, at this point, discuss the policy implications of Table 15 except to 
mention one that is especially visible. Comparing Groups B and C in average crime 
seriousness index score and the amoimt of prison incarceration time served (or 
percentage of street time), we see that Group B had nearly ten times the criminality 
of Group 'C but served roughly half as much prison time. ^ 

Table 16 indicates more explicitly the difference in crime risks posed by the 
intermittent and intensive types. It shows the average offense fate (X) for each 
offender type, by career period and offense class. Combined for all offenses and all 
cMefip^periods, the average offense rate per year for intensive offenders -was 50.8, 
vmiile ishat of the intermit^^ was 5.2. This suggests that the intensive group was 
ten times as criminally active ag the intermittent group. The contrast is similarly 
marked in each career period and for all offense groups except in the juvenile 
period, where violent offenses were rarer than other offense types for either ^type 
of offender. ,. ' \, ' 

In later sections of this report we will examine other differences between the 
intensive and intermittent types. Here we fieed point out only that the intensive/ 
intermittent dichotomy revealed *in the offense rates could be an extremely impor- 



ODgaged in ta^me, the ihtensives persisted with muiii greater fre- 
^ T*-^^ tlie ii^i^rmittents. Any policy that seeks to reduce 

qfune by containing habitusQ offender^^ be effective only to the extent thiit it 
readiM the intenaive group. 



Table 16 



^^^VlfcAGK AKNUAL^piTENSr RaTC 



JuTQiiile 
Offender Type Period 



Young /j^diikt 
F«riod 



Adult E^tira 
Period Career 



Violent Offenaes 



Intenatve 

lotarmittent 



1.6 
.9 



5.2 
,6 



1.2 



4.5 

.8 



Safety Of f enaet 



Intenaive 
Intermittent 



26.3 
2.9 



11.8 
2,2 



/l.i 



15.8 
2.0' 



Nondrug Offehaea 



Inteaaive 

Intermittent 



51.4 

8.5 



26.1 
4.5 



10.9 
3.0 



30.7 
4.6 



AUOffenaea 



Intensive 
Intermittent 



74.8 
8.5 



48.2 
5.1 



22.6 
4.0 



50.8 
5.2 
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prdb^^ Arrests^ cbovictions, and incarceratioiis inde^ influence the crimind 
actmt^ of Ii^itual offenders. The question is, in what ways ai|d how ihuc^^^ 
fii^Mep tpw^ the questioh, i|; is useful to examihcTI^^Bkeliho^^ tii^tf 

ciiine ^ criminal careei^ progress, bu^ey are less lifcdy to be arrwted for 
ahy^an^ ^^ense because of their increased ejqjwience in dealii^ «ith the S3^teni^ 
^^^f^ <>f ewdwce,sup^ this hypoth^. PU«t, it has been repeatedly 
siMmis seriou9.cnQunaI careers b^rinidthjuye^ 

ing or otfer delinquent activity. .Juveniles tend to progress from less serious to 
more serious crimes.'* Second, it is M5j|dely believed that the older and more sea- 
soned the offender, the more adept he is in avoiding arrest and, when arrested, in 
avoiding conviction. As former LEAA administrator Richard .Velde has said/ 
"habitual criminals are often not caught because they are too clever and too experi- 
"enced: And, if arrested, they often *beat the rap* by using continuances and other 
ploys in court."*' 

The specific questions involved in investigating this hypothesis include: What 
fraction of offenses result in an^st? In conviction and incarceration? Does the 
probability of arrest, convictfon, and incarceration decrease as the offender ma- 
tiires? If these probabilities change over time," can the change be attributed to the 
.selective polities and performance of the criminal justice system,-or tq^ changes in 
offender behavior? Using data from' the interview responses and the official records 
of our sample, we attempted to answer these questions. 

t . ■ . . . , ^ \ 

PROCEDURAL BACKGROUND 

The rap sheets, made available to us through the .California Department of 
Corrections, gave background data on each int^iewee and listed his law enforce- 
ment and correctional history iii California and on federal records. Rap sheet 
information enabled us to assess th6 criniinal justice system's response to the 
offender's criminal activity, that is, his an'ests, convictions, and incarcerations; to 
ascertain the completeness and accuracy of the information he reported on these 
events; and to estimate the probabilities of these events for specified offenses and 
careeT periods. , ' ' ^ 

A coniputer-produced graph, the career time line, was designed to display 
cpncisely the rap sheet information, enriched by information from the respondent 
(see Fig;. 5 for an'example). 

" M. Wolfgang. R. FigJio, and T. Sellin. Dkinquenty in a Birth Cohort, University of Chicago Press. 
Chicago. 1972.i)p. 174-207. / , ^ 

»^ " °" Career Criminals Starts to Show ResulU." US, News and World Report, November 

22, 1976. pp. 73-75. - 
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Seluraed to 

prison on parole 
viokition— » 

InoorcOTOtions -^^to^ 
6 months) 



^4o. fflonHtt Type of disposition 
served (R = reformotory) 



10 



-^18 S 
. RRR R **^ 
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■ 

coreer 
period 



PPPf^P 

I I 20^ 24 I 14 40 
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B a R ' . p. R - 



-Time of Rand 
interview 



20 



»Age' 



2nd 
career 

period 



Offense type 
/ (R= robbery) 



30 



3Td 

career 
period 



Fig. 5— Career time line 



PROBABILITY OF ARREST 

For criminologists, the probability of arrest is an important measure df the risk 
an offender takes when he engages in crime. It is also a critical elejnent in estimat- 
ing actual offense rates when we only know the offender's offidal arrest record. For 
the criminal justice system, the probability of arrest is an important factor in 

. assessing alternative crime control strategies against a particukn^type of offender. 
It indicates the frequency with which the system can be expected t^ intervene in 
offenders* lives-r I . ^ * 

Prior to this study, one could only speculate on how the likelihood of arrest for 

. any one crime type varied across offenders. Previous studies of criminal careers, 
which are bas^d primarily on official records, imply that the seriousnes^'or intensi- 
ty of an offender's criminal activity is directly related to the number of times he"^ 
has been arrested; and that the likelihood of arrest is independent of whatever 
other offender characteristics are being studied." For instance, in Wolfgang, Figlio, 
and Sellings Philadelphia birth cohort study frequency of arrest is used as the 
principal measure for drawing inferences about the criminality of various groups 
(blacks vs. whites, recidivists, age groups, etc.). If these groups differ in actual 
probability of arrest, inferences about their criminality, being drawn from arrest . 
dat^ will be systematically biased. ' , 

^Conceptually there are two \yays in which an offender's prior record might 
afject his likelihood of arrest, in opposite directions. First; the more contact the 

* police have with an offender,^the more likely they are to consider him a suspect or 
to ha ve compiled infiormatlon on his characteristics or MO (modus operandi). Thus, 
as an offender's, record grows> it is expected that his behavior would become in- 
creasingly familiar to the police; that he would be treated with greater suspicion; 
and therefore that he would be arrested more often in proportion to the crimes he 
commits. On the other hand, if the offender learns from his crimes and his contacts 
with the s^tem, he may become more skilled in avoiding apprehension as his 
career develops. 

There are two majolsourcespf data on criminal career patterns.jPrfr adolescents^ the key- source . 
is Wolfgang, Figlio. and SeWin, Delinquency in a Birth Cohort The main data source on the criminal 
careers of adults is the FBI's ''Careers in Crime" file. Both sources rely entirely on official criminal 
histories. " g QV - ^ , 



^Iq Sec. V we will examine the development of skills in criminality in some * 
det^. At this point we concentrate on frequency of arre^ in proportion to the 
number of crimes committed. 

The chance of an offender's being arrested for crime (q) may be estimated 
simply by dividing all of his arrests (a) by all of hi^ crimes (c). Thus, q = a/c. Of 
^erninie, for an offmder who commits very few crimed (say fewer thain 10), this 
estimate could be qjf^nsiderably in error. 

We can further refine arrest protfabi^ty bj^miting it tospecific types of crime- 
Since the clearance rate (proportion of crimes solved) varies considerably by crime 
type, there is every iieason to believe that different types of crime (burglaiy, rob-/ 
bery, assault) pose 'ditfft'ent risks (^.apprehension to the offend§r. 

The magnitude of q is particularly important in determining the incapacitation 
effects of sentencing, that is, the number of crimes prevented by the incarceration 
oj^^ffender^^vThe most widely accepted model ftr estimating incapacitation effects 
e:Kpre^9es ilie relationship between crime reduction and sentence severity as fol- 
lows:"' ' - ^ ' 

. 1 ^ - 

. * A/P = 1 + X(qJS)- , . 

where P = potential number of crimes an average criminal 

will commit over his crin>i|al career if the crimjnal - 

justice system incapacitates^o one, 
A = actual number of crimes an average criminal will 

commit over his crimipal career under a system 

with incapacitation, JL 
q = probability of arrest per crime committed, 
J = given arrest, probabflity o^pnvictioiJ and 
^ imprisonment, 4^ - , ^ * 

S = average length of a prison term, , ^ 

X = annual number of crimes committed by the 

average criminal. 

James Q. Wilson and Barbara Boland have calculated the effects of various 
sentencing options, based 6n assumptions about the true values of X (offense rate) 
and q.*° To demonstrate tKe relationship between incapacitation effects (in percent- . 
age of crimes reduced) and probability of arrest, we present som^ of their estimates 
in Table 17. 

For example, if the probability of arrest is .05, an average sentence length of 
one year will reduce crime by 50 percent. Although increases in q do not lead to 
a proportional decrease in crime, the effects are still substantial. 

Table 18 presents arrest probabilities by offense^ type for the sample, based on 
the number of crimes the res'pondents reported committing and the rap sheet arrest. . 
record, in the young adult and adult career periods. For the types of crime on which 
this study focused, the fraction of offenses resulting in arrest is quite low — most . 
oflen between 5 and I5 percent. These ^fimates are reasonably consistent with our 
expectations. ^ 




" R. Shinnar and §. Shinnar, *Thrfffect^of the Criminal Justice System oh the Control of Crime: 
A Quantitative Approach^" LaurxindSdcr^ Review, Vol. 9, No. 4, 1975, pp. 581:611/ 

*® James Q. Wilson and Barbara Boland, "Cripne," in The Urban PredicameAt, ed. by William Gorham 
and Nathan Glaser, The Urban Institute, Was^^ington, D C:. 1976. 



Table 17 

iNCAPACITAtlON EtTECTS 
Afcrage Sqitcnce Length (years) 

J5 i,a 2,0 5,0: 



.025 



20 
33 
50 



33 
50 
67 



50 
'67 
80 



71 
83 
91 



.NOTE: AMmed valoet: X « 10 and 
J- 0.5; / 



1^ 



Table 18 

Brobabiuty of Arrest, Young Adult and 
Adult Periods Combined ' 

(N = 47) 



s 



OffeiueType 

Auto theft 

Theft over $50/ , 
T purse snatching 

' Burglary, 

Robbery- 

Aggravated assault 
Forgery/NSF 
Drug sales 
Rape ^ 



Self-Reported 
Number of 
Crimea 
*Cqmmitted 



Number of 

Arrests 
on Record 



594 

560 
873 
844 
85 
632 
2358 
3 



27 

20 
76 
110 
26. 
49 
0 
4 




NOTE: N « 47 because* two interviewees* rap sheets were 
unobtainable. . ^ " v. 

^hat is, the proportion oY self *reporte(^ crimes that result^ in 
nS recorded arrest (except for the anomalou^rape daU). « > 



It IS noteworthy that if probabflitifed p^^rrest are calculated for each period 
separately instead of for combinedperipcls^^m Table 18, they differ markedly (see 
Table 19). - ^ . . 

As a whole, the sample appeared to be considerably i*ilp^^ to arrest per 
offense committed in the adult period than in the young adult^period. This finding 
contradicts the assumption' that olFenders becofne nwre skilled iA avoiding^arrest 
as their experience increases. Either they become more carelegs or only the "losers" 
9ontinue to be active after repeated arrests. / ; ■ ' '^ 

Another way of looking at probability of arrest is to examine the frequency *of 
arrests over time, disregarding self-reported offenses. Table 20 shows the rate. of 
arrests for all offense types on the rap sheets^and for the eight nondrug offense 
types examined in this study^ 

Tfie reversal of the difference between the two career j)eriods, depending on the 
time basis considered, seems noteworthy, since previous studies of official criminal 

62' ' ■ 
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VvnictSm flr Asbxr/ Youkp Adult and 
. . Adult l^auoos SKRABAn 

lEoung Adult Adutt 



AE(di|ht)iioiidnig 

offMM... .. /. .06 .20 

BinSlary only .OS «29 

It6blMKy only •••••••••••• ^.Xl 



Table 20 
Rate of Arrest 



Young Adult Adult -''k 
Period 

' Nondnag of feoaes r 

Entire farcer. . .44 .80 

Stmt time only .66'^ .86 ' \ 

AU cap ebeet of f eneee 

. Entile oreer. ..... .T . .73 .48 

Steeett&neonly. 1.09 ^ 1.37 

' NOTE^ Figures show the average number of 
• arrests per interviewee (K" 47) per calendar jrear ' 

. .„^,..„„™» J 

records have suggested that frequency of arrest declines sharply after the age of - 
30 and continues to decrease with age.^^ With time in prison removed, this sample 
of offendert exhibits an increasing mfe of arrest per year of street time, even while 
their self-reported rote of o/fenses declines with age. v J 

IndirecUy related to probabiUty of arrest is whether the offend^.^ 
he is the selective target of law-enforcement efforts. Only about one-quarter. (29 
4)ercent) felt that ttiey were being selectively monitored by the police because of 
their record, afterrelease from a juvenile institution. Only 12pi^Tcent felt this way 
after release from an adult institution. ^ " 

Data from the sample on two other aspects of the arrest process— the circum- 
stances of arrest and the len^h of time between the criminal act and arrest— will / 
be treated in greater detail in. Sec. V; Suffice it to say h^re that the data did not 
reveal *a;consistent shift from arrest at or fleeing the^jBcene of the crime to arrest 
as a result of police investigation. The 'data did reveal a slight tendency fdr the 
interval between offense and arrest to lengthen in the later career periods, which 
suggests greater police persistence. Nevertheless, the overwhelming majority of 
these offenders ^ere arrested one week or less after they committed the landmark 



Alfred Blumstein, using data from a random sample dferresU in- 1973 in Washington, D C., found 
that when arrestee age was held constant, arrest frequency increased as th e numbe r of prior arresU 
increased, especially for the first few arrests. Our sample fvas not large en^ugn to enable us to control 
for age in estimating rate of arrest. \ 



^iff^Sm'sH career periods. And a dbpng mmorityVeqre ^ or fleeing the 

irf^afl landmark offenses (in. which case the prior record of'the offoider was 
hrelevant). On bah nce, the eridcnce from the re^nses of oui- 8a^^de was not 
«tnm|^y indicative of selective a^^ 



PROSECUTION AND SENTENCING 

Con victkm and hMurcetB&m Rates ^ 

In this stody convicti||Q rate refers to the proportion of arrests that result in 
a judgment of conviction in amecified period and jurisdiction^Similarly, the incarc* 
, eraticm rate is the proportion or arrests tiiat result in a sentaice imppsQlgincarcer- 
ation on the defecuiant, ini^ither jail or prison.** Both mtes may bc^ ei^n^ss^ as 
probabilities applying to individual offenders or groups of offendei^. lliese rates 
may be Calculated in various ways/H^e we obtain av^ge rates for individual 
offense types or px)ups of offense^^pes by dividing the number of convictions or 
incarcerations by the number of corresponding arrests/ > ^ 

Conriction and incarceration rates depend partiy pn^ the p^^ 
mance^of the criminaj justice system. Specifically, they^d^;mKl on the strength of 
the evidence gathereflby the police; prosecutoriaipolidesibr S(7«^^ 
cases; the skil|s of prosecutors and defense counsels in criminal proceedings; and 
sentencing policy and pra#tice. These rates al30 deppnA^n the characteristics pf the 
defendants, for example^ on th^ criminal records. \j/ 

Our interviewees were, by selection, re^atoffenders with prior prison records. 
To the extent that they were recognized as serious offenders and were the focus of 
special attention by prosecutors and judges, weNwould expect them td have higlfer 
conviction and incarceration rates. Table21 compares the conviction and incarcera- 
tion rates of the sample and of all California' offiMjders. 

The difference between the sample and the statewide rates may suggest that 
police release; diversion, and other nonjudicial dispgsitipns after^ri-est occurred 
less often for our sample than for the broader popuktion^lS^ it may also simply 
reflect the incomplete recording of arrests not leading to conv^ion on the offend- 
ers' rap sheets.^^ ^ ' 

For th^-eight nondrug offense^types, Which constituted 353 (61 percent) of the 
577 arrests recorded onjthe rap slieets, the conviction rate was 69 percent and the 
incarceration rate was 58 percent 

Table 22 shows how conviction and'incarceration rates for the eight nondrug 
offenses varied across the three- career periods. 

The increase in these rates over time may be exp|ained in part by the shift in 
Ipter periods to a greater proportion of robbery offenses, which have relatively high 
rates of conviction and incarceration. (Robbery accounted for only 1 percent of the 
arrests in the first, period, 12 percent in the second, and 32 percent in the third.) . 

In other research, incarceration rate is sometimes defined as the proportion of convictions that 
result in an incarceration sentence. 

" A substantial number of those arrested are released by the police without the filing of any formal , 
charges against tjiem. Many of these Arrests, which are counted in aggregate police statistics, are 
probably not entered on official rap sheets.^ 



' Tabfe21 

GoNyumdN^Aia^ ^tes^bt Offense TyiS' 

\: ^ugiB VbrsusjDauforn^ AvmACE 



Number oof 




|f ,62 -^.10 (,70) .48 ,05 (.65) 



^24 -62 ^ - .Z3 . - ' 

97 .55 .2a(.75) , -44 , -l<Jr(,70y 

BMbmi ^ 111 -88 .20{.65) .86 •20(.85) 

AggmniledaMult 27 .48 . .15 (.65) .30 .05 (.55) 

FoitMy/NSF 50 .74 - .60 - - 

Drinks . 2 1.00 ^ 1.00 - 

Rape V . 4 .50 ' .25 (.60i .25 .16 (.70) 



SOURCE (for California data): ''CbntroUing Cr^ in CaMonup^" Report of 
the OQi»mor*9 Select Committee on Law Enforcement Problemg^ submitted to the 
CaKf<^lal.egMature lyy Goyerpor Ronald ReaffA, Augurt 1973. 
N^tE: Paahea signify that the data are unavailable. 




utries in psrenthes^ <ure rates based on t^ number of court dispcmtions^ 
ratl^ tfatth number- of arrests. (Aver^e^ o^er all Index felonies, less than one- ^. 
thlrdofthe'reiwrtedarrestsiij^disposedof by thecchi^ ,^ 

hSntriies in parentheses are 
victions rather than the number of arrests. (Averaged over all Index felonies, only 
15 percent of the a^sts resulted in superior-coiirt convictions.) 



Table 22 

CoNVitnoN AND Fncarceration Rates 

TOR NONDRUG OrtTENSES 



Conviction ^ Incarceration 
Career Period * Rate 

Juvenile .54^h^ .39 

Youngf adult* . \ .63-^. .50 

Adult^. .78 ' .71 



Even so, tHe increase is notable; for example, tobbery conviction and incarceration 
rates increased from 74 and 68 percent; respectively, in the ygung adult period to 
95 and 94 percent in the adult<period. 

Treatment by Prosecutors ' ^ 




The decision4o\jharge a sufipect is discretionary with the prosecutor, a point, 
that the courts have long upheld His discretion extends to the number and type 
of charges filed (provided the;-e is supporting evidence) and to the plea-bargaining 
process. Many factors— especially prior criminal record — can affect the prosecu- 
tor's treatment of the offender. Newman observes, for example, that the more 
serious the criminal record of the suspect, the more stringent prosecutors are in 



.i|0gQ|ga6iig {^as 40f guil^.^ In areceatebady coiid)icted by the Vera Insdtiite of 

Temt&mere more Kkely'to have tbjsjr charges dropped or rcduced^/^^irtfaermore: : 
i^timi amt^xracn iatea wa»'coi]3|^^ for e^di arrest crime 



prior prison redbrda conaiatoitly laired Vorge than thos^iHthont affecdrd 
For aD classes of crimes, they were approxiniately twice as iikely ^to be ^ 
ccnyicted and twic^^^ll^ r - 

Tndoub^ec^y, selective-^roseaitorial treatment contrilnites wch results. 
%>ecial AINC^iAions Given the Appropriate supporting evi* 

p d^ice, the'inxMenitor discretion to allege and fay to profb special drcum- . 

stances—for ex^ple, prior felcm 
\ and great bodily injury to^'victams-Hva^^ greater pufij3hment of t^ie'd^ 
dai^.^ E:r defi^ the habitual offendei^is wh^^ to Uie specml all^ 
of prior feiray convictions C^riors'O; ^ 
\ ed to reflect the laftter*^ power to file these charges. 

*r . The prosecutor may also charge^a habitual^ffend^^ with separate offenses 
'related to his past recordL, for example, ownership pr possession of a concealed 
weapon by a felon.*^ • ^ * / . ' - ^ 

Ii^the interviews, \ve asked the offei^eik/ ^ v - 

In the proixedingleculing to your current incarcem 
^ ev^r threaten you with prior offenses so that your sentence might be length: 

ened? Were ^uforrnally charged with""priors'"?Wer^the charges of 
: ' dropped in plea bargaining, not considered in sentencing, cfr used io inV 
, , crease the sentente? 5 \ ' \ - - 

The^sponses were as follows (figures show percentage of ^e sample of 49): ^ 

• , f ""^ ■ »f ' , ^ ' 

^ ^ P^osecytor threatened pi:iors . - 59.1 v 

^ PrcMecitor formally charged prion . 40.8 * ' • 

' - , ' Priors were: 

dropped tn plea bargaming . , . . 40 

" ' ' . ' not^considered in ^ntencing ... -10 

used ~to increase sentence 45 

- . , ' don*t know. 5 . ^ ^' 

Considering tha^ the average munber of major convictions among the inter- 
viewees exceeded six, Jbhe finding that less than half the sample (41 percent) had 
priors filed against theh^i and that less than one-fifth (18 percent) received an ag- ' 
gravated sentencfe as a result suggests that prosecutors filed priors for purposes 
•other than of simply increasing the sentences of these offenders.** . 

D. J. Newman, Conviction; ne Determination of Guilt or Innocence without Trial, Little, Browit ' 
' and Company, Boston. 1969, p. 69r 

Felony Arrests: Their Pro^cution cifdDispoaition in New York City's Courts. 1977. p. 95. ■ ^ 
See. for «ample, Cb/i/ornio Pcno/'^fe*^fc^20^ 3024,^ 12022, and 12022.5- 
Co/t/brnio Pcnoi CWe, Sec. 12021. * ' ^ . ' 

These results are consistent with other studies. For exaiViple, in the-earlier-cited Rand research 
.on police investigation, a tandom sample of 4O robbery prosecutions contained only five instances of 
prior felohy alle^tiona, and in all fiVe cases the special allegations were omitted from^he final charges 
. to which pleas were taken. . 

^ ' , ■ ^ . 



Statutes peiiainkigfo habitual offenders allow the imposiflpn of greater puri- ^ 
ishment on the grounds of p^t tnminal record and pr^nt corivictidns. In C alifor-_ A- 
nia, tor- example, the minimum stkte. prison term for a conviction on first-degree 
robbery is fiv€;yeara(PenoI Code. Sec, 211a) , and at least onethird of this minimum 
term myst 1)6 served before the'^ffpnife ^ eligible for parole {Penal Code/Sec. 
304^! By txK^bdUt'undprithe;^^ cqminal statut^{Penai Code, Sec^644), an * 
offender ^ose present conviction is/or robbei^ or one of 13 other specified felonies 
and who had two or ^ree prior conviction^ (sjppana&ly tried an^ terms separately 
served^ fof- any of 20 specified felonies may be d&jared an habitual Xriminal and 
sentenc^ to state prison for hP^\rith a'mim'njxmi term of nine years (two priors) ^ 
or-twebffe years (three priore^befjpre becoming eligible for parole. 

Pr^ecu^QTs ha^e ^e discretion ta a"pply "these statutes, but -Klein has fou^ 
fhat they'are little used Nevertheless, by thri^tening to impose them, a prosj^u- 
tor may be able to 6jicit a ple^dfgailty; information about a feilCQ, or testimony 
against accoipplices.*^ ^ . " ' 

The interview ins£rument asked: ^ - /■ " 



In the prjsceeckng leading to your curreniincareeration, did the prosecutoj;^ 
' — ever threaten to allege that yqu were legally xin habitual j^ffsnder sojhnt 
you/' sentence might rbeH^thened? Were^ou forrnally charged as an 
\ ^ . l^aktHnl offender"? Were the charges 4roppfid in pjtea '^rgaining, not cpn- 
' ' ' -siaered'in sentencing, or used to increase y^uf sentence? ^ ^ 

. Responses were as follows (percentage _of 49): . • o ^ 



*' * . Prosecutor thresktened't^ , J ' ^ 

■ ' ' ^/ ' * ' . ^!ege habitual otfendet*status 37.6-^ , 

- * V * Prosecutor formally charged ^ ^'^/^ ^ ' 

^ ' */ . ' h^itu^ offendet sUtus 1 6A 

' . . • Habiyiial^offender charges^e're: - , /'^ . 

« ' ^dropped in pie? ba'rgainiijg ^- , - — j - ^ 

/ . ^ ^ • , . not considered^in scrritencing . . ' — <^ 

/' . us^d toincrea&e senteitce^ - ... " . . * ^ 

. . ' - ' .,don'tk]M^ .. '100 . 

These data suppbrt the/iew thatj^bitual offender statutes^ire used ntainly as 
a threat rather^han actually beingji)plife^ possibly bemuse of the.sevepity ofjSie 
penalties they prttaiL^:" .« . . . ' -^^ 

- , A prosecutor can expleit; tlie criminal Record of.a. repeat offendeiV^in ways other 
than those dlscufeed above. In. many jurisdictions fetony priors can be used to 
attack the defenjl^nt's credibility'if he testifies (see, for example, Cdiifornid Evi- 

. dence Coder Sec. 788)l Ort the oth^r hand, th? trial court has. the distretipn to 
exclude priof^s. to:^ coanter attempts;to impeach the. defendant (see, for example. 
California Evidence Code, Sec. 35^^ Furthermore, the proseciitof can mafiTe sen- 
tencing recommendations to the sentencing judge that.emphasize the defendant's 
prior convictions. ' . ' : ' i . - * 

■ ' ' . ^ ^ . *■ 

' John F. Klein, VHabitual Offended Le^slation and the Bargaining Process." The Criminal Im^v 
Quarterly, August 1973. ' - y > ' ' , 

F, W. Miller. ProHevutiohr The Decision Jh Charge a Suspect with a Crirrie, Little: Brown iind 
^ Company^ Boston. l9€8^ p. 20*7. ' . >; • /f." . 




The LE^A has recently funded a program specifically to improve the prosecu- 
tion of habitual offenders. No>y' operating in 18 cities,** the program provides; 
prosecutorial units with experienced attorneys and investigative -assistanceMn 
contrast to traditional practice, a single attorney^is assigned to {irosecute a career 
offender for the duration of the case, from filing the charges through all subsequent 
proceedings 

Although the program is relatively new and a final evaluatipn is not availabl 
the preliminary performance statistics look promising. The likelihood of indict- 
ment, conviction, and prison sentence has increased and the amount of time be- 
tween filing |iod disposition has decreed. So far, 585 -defendants have been con- 
victed-thrOugh 11 of these units, with an average adjudication time from arrest to 
final disposition of about 84 days, a conviction rgte^of p5 percent^and an average . 
prison sentence of 21 years." ^ .. ' 

Such results have prompted many jurisdictions to initiate programs on their 
own with local .financing. Public response has generally been favorable, apra these 
specJal prosecutorial programs are likely to expand' rapidly in the comifig months. 

Sentence Severity. • In the course pf a criminal proceeding, the cgurt' has 
several opportunities to relate its treatment of the defendant to his crimihai histo- 
ipy; for example it may permit impeachment of his testimony by\evidence of pripi; 
felony convictions. Our interviews were concerned only* withseriteiidng, particu- 
larly the sentences the respondents had received for J:heir lanflf^ark convictions: 

'^^"^^^^"^'^^ u^as about the same as thosie of other 



defehddrits in similar caseis? If dif^^^ was it much jightery somewhat ''^^ 
lightery more severe, or much more severe? 

Ta)f\e 23 displays the responses, by career period. 

The most i^btaJl)le finding is that only for the present incarceration did a heavy 
majority (84 pereer^tj of those who felt that theitvgentencing was different believe 
that it^was more severe. We/learned that these opinions were based overwhelming- 
ly on the belief that their record of prior incarcerations ;wa«. responsible. 

Earlier > studies have found a positive correlation between the^ likelihood of 
receiving a prjson sentence and the length of the term imposed, oh the one. hand, 
and the.defendant's prior record, on the other. A Ran<i study estimated tha:t in Los 
Angeles County prior toJL973, a defendant who was convicted and sentenced oh a 
robbery charge had a likelihood of 0.10 of bging seiit to prison if he had no prior 
record; 0.15 with a minor prior record; 0.17 with a major prior record^and 0.50:with 
a prior prison record.*^ A Rand study of performance medsure^ for felony proceed- 
ings found that in Multnomah Goijnty (Portland), Oregon, sentences were much ^ 
more severe for defendants with a J)rior record.*? A study of §76 Colorado ofFenc^gg. 

. ° . •■ ■ ^ I . ' ' ■ J^ '' ■■ ' . - ■ - 

' Houston, New Orleans, Salt Lake City> San Diego, Boston, Detroit, New*Ybrk, Dallas, Indiahapolis, 
St Loui^ Miami, Las Vegas, Memphis, LouisvillejAlbuquerquey Portland (Oregon), Cdluimbus (Ohio), 
and Kalamazoo (Michigan), Plans are to double.4{iis number in 1977. ^ - 

" This infprmiation reflects performance throtPglf December 1976. It was obtained from Philip Cohens 
coordinator of the Career Criminal Program, National L^al Data Center, Thousand daks,<]alifornia: 
" P. W. Greenwood et al:, Prosecution of Adult Felony Defendants' in^Los Angeles Coiiniy,i,exington 
Books, D C Heath, Lexington. Mass, 1976, p. 4L ^ * * * 

S. Wildhom, M. Lavin, and A.^ascal, Indicators of Justice: Measuringme Performance of Prosecu- 
tion. Defense, and Court Agencies involved in Felony Proceedings, The RandXIJbrporationi R'1918-DOJ, 
June 1976, p. 118/ » : 



Table 23 ■ 

Opinioj^s of Sentence Seiverity 

(%) 



„ — / 


j(ivenile 




^_ — . . — ^ — _ 


ir . • / 


Young Adult 


Adult 




: Period 


Period 


Period- 


Opirlion 


(\j 32) , 


\ (N = 36). 


(N = 40)" 


■ • • • 

Sentence about the same 


59.4 


^ 55.6 


52.5 


Sentence 4|ff«^fent 


40.6 


44.4 


,47.5 . 


Much lighter 


■ ■ -7.- ■ . 


' ' 18: 




' Somewhat lighter 


36 


23 ^ 




, More severe* 


•50 . 


27 


42 


: Much mcMre^isevere 






: 42 



Qbserv^ed thatvthe gre§iter the number of prior arrests, the more Hkely the deferi;; 
dant would receive a prison or reformatory senterice^^TTie previo 
Institute study reported that sentence severity was greatly affected by the defen- 
dant's prior record. For ^xarnpie, a*prison sentence of over one year was rarely 
imposed on a defendant who (fid not liave a ; prisdn record^^ but nearly, 

one-third of th^ defendants with a prior prison record receivied prison sentences of 
over one year. The study 'concluded that judges, in imposing prison sfentenees,' 
responded more to the defendarit*s prior record than to the current^ 

Treatment by Defense Counsel 

. The habitual offender's interkction with his 

from that with othe¥partis of the criminal- jusfe^e system. M^le^ist in thedryi the; 
quality of legal representation that the offender receives is nqt affected! Iby liis 
criminal record JOh the other hand, the retention of private counsel, despite its cost, 
is sSW ^0 be the jK^allmark of a defendant whp is experienced in crimiiial proc^^^^ 
ingg. As one offender reca^ ^ 



"^u want to know how I always avoided prison? I always retained private ^ 
a)unsel, that's how. I have four arrests for armed robbery, but each time 
rm^ Jiwyer was able to ^g^ reason or another. Even on 

aether t^o arrests, when Lw \ got probation and another two 

T jgot a suspended sentence-— and these were all for felonies. When I finally 
rhade it to prison, 1 was classified as a first-timer, and was treated pretty 
well. Little did they know that I had been involved in crime for a hell of a 
long time. That lawyer was_ really good to me, even if he did cpst me a 
bundle; ""How did^you payjor the lawyer?" yfe\\y what do ybulhink? I was ' ; 
iijivorved in crime, remember? 

The interviewees were asked who had represented them in court. The re-, 
.sponses in Table 24^u^€est that the experience of^the offender quoted-above is not 
repres.^ntative of this sample. .> , ' ' ' 

^- '"^^ .. " ' . ■ \ ' * ■ •■ . ' . ■ 

" Charles D. Weller. Characteristics dad Recidixsism of Adult Felony Offender^ in Denver, U.S. 
Department of Justice. Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, Denver High InrH)act Progi am. 




Type of. 
Counsel 


V juvenile 
Period 

(N «42) 


- Young Adult > 
' Period 

* (N='48) 


L Adult * 
^ Period * 

. (N>= 45) 


• Entire 
Career 

* 135). 


Public defehiier 


26.2 ; 


^ '56.3 •• 


; 64.4 ; 


49.6 


Private counsel 


' 9.5 




17.8 • 


14.8,; 


Court*appointed counsel 


2.4 




8l9 


4.4^' 


Nonfc ' ' ' " 




7r 8:'3 




14.1 ' 


. Self - : ■■ 


4.8 


4.2 ^ 




3.0 


Unknown ' ^ 


'^1.4 . ^ 


12.5 - 


8.9 


14.1 



the substantialpfoportion vvho recalled 
proceeding that led to their fir$t juyenile incarceratio*ijs notevvort^^ iriay simply 
reveal a lack tof understanding (or faulty memory) about the rolel of^arious in- 

' dividuals. in cpurt Of course, these offenders were' old enough that tlheir landmark 
juvenile conviction occurred generally before the Gault casei 4n..which the U.S> 
Supreme Court declared t^^ juvenile's constitutional right to^counsel.''® California, 
ho\veveK accorded juveniles the right to counsel some years before Gdult^^ We 

. cannot say how many of the 15 interviewees who reported being unrepresented at 
thefr landmark juvenile/conviction would recall having nlade a voluntary and' 
iil.telligent waiver of thtp right to counsel. ; 

Lack of representatibn by counsel declined in this sample's later career periods, 
and use of private counsel increased insignificantly. Blit most of the iriteryiewSieis 
relied on the public defender^ for the expected reason, lack of mohey^Orie Offender 

. gave as his reason the desire not to waste money: "I'm going to get it anyvvay, iso 
why waste dollars?" % ~ ' 



EKLC 



CORRECriQNAL TREATMENT f 

Correctional systems have tried^ modify the antisocial behavior of offenders 
who come within their jurisdiction. Pnson treatment progrfeims and determination 
of»the amount of time actually ta^ served have been geared to this aim. Our 
interviewees, by selection, Md beervpreviously exposed to cbrrectionai treatment: 
On the average, ttiey had seh^ed 2.2 prior terms of imprisonment (not. 
returns for parole violation or^ape), andjbhe first prison inirarqeratio 
preceded by 2.2 felony convictaons. We^asked them about the earlier incarcerations 
as well as the current one, to learn aljbut their adjustment to penaJ institutions, 
their degree of participation in^ri§0Ti treatment programs, and* their reactions to 

- . ' . ■ . . . . ■ ■ ^' 

" In re Gault 3B1 U.S.I, 87 S.Ct. 1428/ IB L.Ed.2d^27 (1967)/ : ; - 
. *^ For exomphir^? re Alexander, 152 C.A2d 4bS (1957)-~te'n years before Gault— held th 
proceedings mu^ conform to constitutional guarantees of due process. In 1961, the California 
' added Sections 633 and 644 to the Welfare oM Institutions Code, to prbvidie for notice of t 
counsel at all stages of ajuv^nile procegdioi^a^d for appointment of counsef to" defend indigent! 
and parehts. ,j ^ * * ; 




J 




the..treatment. We were particularly interested in the differences in responses from 
careeFperic^ to period. ^ * * » 




lnstituti0nia^A4^^^ 

A felon\withou t previous prison expei*4ence may have to make drastic personal . 

■adjustments in coming into the>restrictive a.nl!^is»la|ed■' prisori environment- • BuL. 
many adult entrants are already oriented: 4^^^^ and find^t 

acceptable. It hasBeen surmised that habitual offenders, becau5iS*l3?t^^ 
incarcerations; develop strong allegiances to the prison subculture. Th^e^ al^^^ 
giances are beheved to be functional in reducing the "pains of imprisonmerir:-^^^^^^ 
According to Sykes and Messinger, "As a population of prisoners moves in the;' 
direction of solidarity, as demanded by the inmate code, the pains of imprisonment 
become less severe.'*" McCorkle and Korn advance a related thesis, that prison 
solidarity in opposition to Authorities enables the; inmate to "reject his rejectors" 
instead of himself. That is, convicts are supported by their pe^rs in a set of defini- ^ 
tions and attitudes maintaining that their crimii\ality is the faiilt of society- and not 
their own." Irwin and Cressey suggest that some elements of institutional culture 
are indigenous to penal facilities, whereas others are examples of "latent culture" 
brought from the outsirf^ In their view the first offender experiertces the ^ains 
of imprisonment and societal rejection, but the recidivism-prone, crime-wise work- 
ingrclass prisoner is less likely to experience a prison sentence, as a severe societal 

' rejection. If so, the deterrent effects of punishment would diminish with each 
successive term of iniprisonment - . . 

The majority of offenders said they had no difficulty in adjusting to prison life. 
As one offender said: 

When 1 got to prison it seemed that everybody I met in Whittier [reformato- 
ry] was there. For the first month or so it was kind of like a high school 
reunion for me— it was pretty neat. No, I had no trouble in adjusting to 
prison. Why should I? Td playfed all the silly games before. ^ 

Table 25 shows the responses to the following interview question: 

IVhi/e you luere in^iiiuiionoXized for this landmhrk offense, how much 
trouble did you have adjusting? If you had difficulty, was it because of your 
. behavior, the guards, other inmates, the programs, or other reasons'? 

The differences in the sample proportions experiencing difficulty from period 
to pen6(i are insignificant. As regards the source of adjustment dpiculty, other 
inmatfes became increasingly less a source of difficulty as more prison experience 
was acquired. , 

Institutional Treatment Programs 

■ •■ . • 

Some haye viewed confinement as the setting for rehabilitation through the 

" Gresham Svkes and Sheldon Messinger, 'The Inmate Social System/' Thioretkcd S^^dics ifi 
■Sovml OrfianizatXi)n of the Prison, Social Science Research Council, Pamphlet 15, New York, 1960. 

" Richard Korn and Lloyd McCorkle, Chmmo/o/ry and Penohfiy, Henry Holt and Company. New 
York, 1959, pp. 515-530. 

John Irwin and Donald R. Cressey, "Thieves. Convicts and the Inmate Culture'/' Social Problenm, 
Vol. 10, Fall 1962, pp. 145-155. 



Table 25 



Difficulty IN Adjusting to. Penal Institutions 





' . (%) 








Juvenile 
Period 


Young Adult 
Period 


Adult 
Period 




Adjustment Diffip*Uty 






(N = 32) 

— 


v(N = 39) 


(N=^0) 


A Jot 
Some 
None 


21.9 
J 31.2 
46.9 


25.6 
25.6 
48.7 


26^.0 - 
15.0 
60.0 ' 


Source of Difficulty 




(N»16) 


(N = 20) 


(N=16) 


My behavior 
Guards 

Other inmates 

Programs 

Other 


37.5 
y ' 6.2 
56,3 


45.0 ' 

. ^ vo.o 

25.0 
20.0 


50.0 . 
12.6 

. 6.r 

18.8 

. 12.5^ 



inmate's participation in inaividual psychotherapy, group counseling, academic 
education, and vocational training programs/We asked Xhe interviewees about 
their participation in progranis, their assessment of the u^fulness of these activi- 
ties, andtheir reasons for participating. Of particular intes^t to us was the degree 
of participation in the third landmark incarceration relativ^ to earlier ones. • 

During this (landmark) incarcerationi did you participate in vbcational 

traininf^, individual counseling, ^roup (^uns^ling, ed^ 

alcohol, or any other treatment programs?*,'. , . « 

The affirmative responses, expressed as pei^centages of the sampfeof'49, are shown 
VTable 26. , ^ ' 

. ■ ^ - — . , . _ . ■« , . 

- Table 26 ' ' ■ 

' : * Participation IN Treatment Programs 



(%) ^ 




Juvenile 


Young Adult 


Adult 


Program 


Period 


Period 


Period 


Vocational training 


20.8 


28.6 


28.5 


Individual counseling 


4.2 


16.4 


8.2 


Group counseling* 


6.2 


32.6 


28.5 


Education 


29.1 


18.4 


16.3 


Drug and alcohol 


2,1 


10.2 


8.2 


Other 


2.1 


2.1 


6.2 


At least one program 


42.9 


57.1 


63.3 


At least one program— all i 








landmark incarcerations 


93.fl ' 





The generially low degree oflparticipation is nc/teworthy, particularly' in view 
of the interviewees' needs. For example, as discussed ..elsewhere in this report, a 
large majority were deficient in training and education and were users of drugs and 
alcohol. A slight trend toward increased participation is shown in the proportion 
participating in at least one program. Increased participation in the later periods 
might reflect (1) the felon's desire to prepare for a noncriminal lifestyle, (2) the 
felon's* learning to act in ways that faicilitate earlier release, or (3) the greater 
availability of programs in recent years. The reasons fdr the moderately larger 
participation during the third landmark incarceration are indicated below. 

We asked the interviewees whether any of the programs ip the institution were 
usefuLjand if so, which ones. The responses ^^re shown in Table 27. 



Table 27 





Usefulness. OF Treatment Programs- 






<• 




Juvenile 
. Petiod 


Young Adult; 
Period 


AdulL^ 
Period^' 






\ Usefulness 


(1^ = 42) 


■ ^ (N = 48) 


(N = 46) 






Prison programs arc 
useful 

Useful programs 

Vocational training 
Individual counseling 
Group co^unseling 
Educational 
Drug and alcohol 
^ Other 


50.0 
. ■ 60.0 ( 

50.0 
/ 10,0 


57.1 

: 56.3 ; 
25.0 
18.^. 

37.5 ■ : 

12.5 
12.5 


-^^86.2 

■y40.0 . . 
4,0 
32.0 
24.0 
16.0 
. 4.0 





• \ 

A markedly higher proportion of thb interviewees found the treatment pro- 
grams useful during the third landmarkincarceration. Among those who thought 
the programs useful generally^ there was considerable variation in the proportion 
favorably assessing individual programs. Vocational training and educational prV 
^n ams were given substantial but declining proportions ,Qf favorable assessment, 
-while group counseling received a growing amount of approval. . 
" P"inally» we asked: ^ . 

Why did you participate in institutional profframs'f^^jfiJ^ it because partici- 
pation was required, you sincerely hoped to benefit, you learned t6 play the 
l^ani,e and 'Jake'' participation, you thought it woufd help your refease, or 
another reason'! ' ^ 

Table 28 shows the distribution of responses. 

These responses strongly suggest a changing pattern of motivation. 'The third 
landmark incarceration reflected not only a greater amount of ovjerall participation 
and more vojuntary actions, but also a more sincere desire to benefit. * 

The intervieweeis genierally believed there .was no association l^etween prison 
programs and postrelease adjustment. An inmate who said he "sincerely hoped to 



Table 28 

Reason for Participating in Treatment Programs 

(%) - ,: • 

i . 

Reason 
Re€;j^ired 

Sincerely hoped to 

benefit ^ 
Played the game ^ 
Thought it would help 
release * 
ther 



Juvenile 
Period 

(N-17)^ 

■ ri ^ 


Young Adylt 
Period 

(N-27) 


A^ult 
Period 

(Ni31) 


70.6 


40.7 


- ^' 3.2 




% 


23.5 


37.3 


. 67.7 




. 7.4 






11.1 


22.6 


5.9 


3.7 


6.5 



" benefit" from a vocation^ prdgramr denied that this meant he desired rehabili* 
tetion. Many offendersrIUce the one quoted belowVthought that rehabilitation came- 
"from tWe heart'' and had nothing to do with prison^pfograms, ' ; 

Sure I may be able to get a better jo^ 

}Jut that doesn't necessarily mean I will stop crime altogether, I have seen 
plenty of guys who yfork and djfcrimes too. If you have a job it helps to • 
cover for you— with friends, family, arA so forth. You should know that 
someone who is working isn't necessarily "rehabilitated," This is a mistake 
that police, parole officers, and everyone makes; and it works to the con's 
advantege. I don't think I will go back into crime, but that feeling came 
from^^Within— it wasn't anything this prison dfd for nxe, I don't thinic }S)u 
or anyofi6 el^iOan help a potential Offender, an actual offender, or wlfet- 
^. ever. I think it has to start from within, arid the' recifflvism rate even >yiCh ^ 
. loads of counseling bears this out, I think that a person , , .^has to h3ve.basic 
intelligence; otherwise there's no way to beat crime in aiiy way, shape, or 
form. Most ofthese convict^, ex-convicts, or whatever, constantly bullshit 
each other. They reinforce eachy&her'&T^ther absurd opinions about ways 
to go ab(mt doing things. Their idea of getting their head straight is in their 
arm. Anyone \^h© ^ijibscribes to an artificial or synthetic solution to reality ' 
IS al^urd. There's no waV you are going to correct it At least rhaven't;.seen 
it. EWyone is unique, and what works for you won't work for someone 
else. I dpn't believe rehabilitation can be injected. 

Priority in Treatment for the Habitual Offender 

» We haye noted that about half the interviewees (43-63 percent) participated in 
at least one treatment program during ^agK landmark incarceratiorv. Some observ- 
ers might regard this proportion as low and argue that the habitual offender should 
be singled out for intensive treatment. The prisons in most states do not handle 
career offenders very differently from pther offenders once they are part of the 
inmate population. A recent survey^g|^2 state correctional facilities showed that 
only 42 separated first offenders fro'^Rpeat offenders.®" C«lifornia's penal institu- 
tions vary in type and security .classification to fil different inmate requirement^ 

Bureau -of Census, US, State Correctional Facilities, Washington, D C, 19^ ' 



The security classifications minimum, medium, and maximum denote entire facili- 
ties or parts of facilities that restrict an inmate's movement in different degrees. 
In most larger state correctional systems, offenders enter iat reception or diagnostic 
centers and are assigned security classifications based on a nun^ber of factors, 
including prior record, sej^erity of current offense, age, and employment record, 
OnCe the inmate hecomes a resident of the facility selected, his behavior governs 

hifif custodial classification, . ' ^ . ^ 

Given these facts, it is impossible to assess how many serious habitual Offenders 

participate and how well they fare in institutional treatment programs. In some 
institutions, violent offenders are isolated ifi maximum security units but are the 
object of no unique rehabilitative attention, Esselstyn, in his survey of 26 selected 
correctional systems in the United States, found that only three— those in Califor- 
nia and Washington and in Henqepin County, Minnesota*— identify the violent 
offender in order to deal specifically with his problem of violence,"^ 

♦ Prison treatment is available to inmates on,a voluntary basis or by mandate 
when the staff decides that participation rn a certain progi^m would be beneficial. 
In son)e institutions— includn^g Caiifornia Meri's'Colony, where our sample was 
incarcerated— the inmate's background is reviewed when he enters, and then a 
diagnostic program is recommended for him,, The carrying out of the program is, 
however, subject to the availability of facilities, the inmate's custodial classifica- 
tion, the institution's operational situation^and other factors. In the California 
system, group counseling is recommended for virtually all offenders; prison classifi- 
cation committees also generally recommend that all inmates enroll in vocational 
' traiijJng, acsf^^mic education, and recreational programs but give ho assurance of 
early relea^ |as a result of participation, y 

' ^ ^ ' . . . 

RELEASE AND POSTHflfiLEASE TREATMENT 

t ^ , ■ 

, Parole Treatment 

Habitual offenders' may be subject to limitations on the granting of parole 
release. Laws vary widely among the states: some allow no release 1^ parole to 
prisoners with a certain numb<^r of prior felony convictions, while others require 
repeat offenders to serve a stated minimum number of years before parole is 
possible, Once "eligible /or parole, an habitual offender is almost certain to find his 
criminal record a marked disadvantage in deliberations by the parple board, which 
typically has broad djScretionary powers, Moreioverj an habitual offender whose 
plifea bargaining has resulted in a shorter maxiftmm.sentence may find this gain 
r^llified by the parole process. Research has indicated that the ratio between the 
time served and the sentence originally imposed tends to increase as the plea- 
bargained reduction in sentence increases,®'* ' 

Dawson, in his study of sentencing, identified an inmate's prior record as a key 

- , _ < . 

^ " T, C. Esselstyn, "The Violent Offender and Corrections," unpublished paper submitted to the 
President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 1967, pp. 1-6, 

" R. O. Dawson, Sentencing: The Decision as to Type, Length, and Conditions of Sentence, Little, 
Blown and Company, Boston, 1969. * ' 

•* H. Joo Shin, "Do Lesser Pleas Pay?: Accommodations inHhe Sentencing and Panole Processes," 

Journal of Criminal Justice, Vol L March 1973, pp, 27-42. 

■ ,^ 



factor in the parole board's estimate of an offender's likely adjustn\ent to parole. 
In Michigan, for example, the parole board does not proceed with a hearing unless 
a presentence report of the inmate's actual criminal conduct is at hrfnd.** One's 

V criminal record is regarded a% evidence of his potential for "going straight" if 
released on pafele. Dawson states: "Other factors being equal, it will take more 
evidence of change in attitude to convince the parole board that an inmate with a 
long record has, reformed, than would be needed for an inmate without such a 
record."** ^ 

Release on parol^ is widely viewed by corfection officials, legislators, judges, ^ 
and the public as a way station between incarceration and freedom. Itf^heory, a 
paf&le board seeks to release an inmate when his prospects are best for leading a 
crime-free life "on the street," with aid from a community supervision program. In 
California, parole lias been a frequent mode of release. Once the offender is impris- 
oned under California's indeterminate sentencing statutes (specifying rather wide* 
ly separated minimum and maximum terms), tJ^Adult Aythority.determines the 
actual time served, which often culminates iIl^ parole release ^before the maximum 

.term. . " " . 

. We asked the interviewees whether they had been released on parole from 
their first two landmark incarcerations and whether they were to be released on 
parole from the current incarceration. The distribution of responses is shown in * 
Table 29. / " 

( . ' : /' 

Table 29 / 



Prior/ Expected Release ojfTAROLE 





\ (%X^ 






\ 


Jyvenile ' 
Period 


Young Adult 
Period 


Adult ^ 
Period 


. Rielease on Parole? 


(N- 42) ' 


(N « 48) 


(N«46)' 


Yes 
No' 


.70.0 
30.0 


77.8 
22.2 


97.5 
2.5 



The parole officer's role has both a supervisory aspect (embodying legal author- 
ity and enforcement) and a therapeutic aspect (administering treatment). Ii^theory, 
he must enforce parole regulations and initiate revocation proceedings ff the rules 
are violated. It has been observed, however, that criminal violations oMparole are 
usually ascertained by police rathe^ than by parole officers. ' . 

In practice, a parole officei*^exercise& wide discretion in enforcing the *6nditions 
of parole. A reasonable hypothesis islhat the more serious a pB{|6lee^'sicriminal 
record, the more a parole; officer emphasizes his policing functions ovef his treat-, 
ment functions. This hypothesis prompted the following question about the strin* 
gepcy of parole supervision, asked of those who had a history of parole release. 

-t" Dawson, p. ^4. v ' a f 

^' Ibid . p. 271. . \ ' ■ . . ^ • 
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How strictly you r^^hitored by your parole officer nfter release from 
your^ landmark incarceration? Didrlhe parole officer's supervision affect 
your involvement in crime? A 

The distribution of responses is shown in Table 30: Despite the considerable propor- 
tion (30 percent) who recalled no parole monitoring, the changes in the distribution 
of responses from the first to the second landmark parole seem consistent with the 
hypothesis above. Parole supervision was obviously ineffectual for this sample. 

Table 30 

Parole Supervision ' 

(%) ' , ■ 





Juvenile 


Young Adult 




Period 


Period 


o Parole 




Supervision 


(N = 19) 


(N-28) 


Degree 






V^ry stript; 


10.5 


17.9 


Somewhat strict 


10.5 . 


35.7 


, Not very strict 


47.4 


17.9 ■ . 


None " " ^ 


31.6 


28.6 


Effect on crime 






Encouraged 


10.5 


11.1 


No effect * 


63.2 


81.5 


Discouraged 


26.3 


7.4 ■ 



One offender described his experience with his pa>;olel3fficer this way: - 

The only time I saw my parole officer was to go in once 'a month'and give / 
a urine samffe [to test for the presence of drugs.] I \yauld alsO.drop off af* 
. form which I had filled oiit at home— it wouldgive my present address and 
whether or not 1 was employed. / don't think- he even Jknew my name . 
without looking at the form— and he wals supposed to keep a close eye on 
us once he had the real bad guys on his caseload>Well,lie didii't bother me 
and I didn-'t bother him. It seemed to work out rfeal well. He was supposed 
to comfe to my hous^ once in a while to check up on me, but I never, saw 
' him there in the six months I was out ' . 

' Another olffend^ felt his officer was-responsible for his engaging in burglaries- 
rather than robberies: 

One time I was arrested on an assauk chaiige and the police called my 
parole officer. When, he showed up, he told me to stay away from personal 
crimes or.he woiild violate me. So I started doing burglaries— I thopfht it 
was kind of strarige, but it was like he didn't minify fcnowkig l^was doings 
burglaries as long as I didn't hurt anyone. / I 

In the parole officerls therapeutic role, he, is supposed to help the parolee* 
devdop alternatives to criminal behavior. This help may take the form of counsel- 
ing, finding the*parolee a job, referring him to .community .programs, and the like. 



It is outside the scope of this study to examine the performance of parole officers. 
Instead, we addressed the ofFenderaC perceived neecls in rejoining* society; their 
postrelease plans and expectations; and the inception of recidi\;ism. The following 
paragraphs explore wJiat the habitual offender saw and did in the absence 
ineffectual presence of postrelease treatment. ^ ~ . 



Postrelease Needs, Plans, and^ Actions . 

t* . ^ • " . •■ 

^ In a recefit'study, Cohen et al. described eleven needsthat^e released offender 
may have: occupational training and placement, education, financial help, eounsel- 
ing, sociaUrecreational outlets, familyVelationships, living arrangements, aldbh^ 
control, drug control,' medical attention, and legal help.'^^ The^authors hypothesized 
that un'An'et needs correlate with a return ttf prison: if needs are met, the return rate^ 
Will be lower. Glaser, in his studjttof prison systems, concluded' that the recidivism 
rate of adult male offenders varies inversely with their postrelease employment.®* 
• The interviewees Vere asked: 

\When yoa wef-e (are) releasisd from prison, what did (will) you -need most? 
these needs, which was (is) the most impontanf? 



The responaes are shown in Table 31, 



J 



Table 31 - • . f 



Needs After Release from Prison 

(%)■ ■ 



r^eeds 



Juvenile, Young Adult Adull^ 

Period 

(N-38)-' 



\ ■ 



■ Place to live ^29.2 (8.3) 34.2 (13.1) 39.5 (5.3) 

Job . ' .'• 58.3 (37.5) 71.0 (40.4) ^3. 2 (44.7) 

Psychological or family . ' " 

• . counseling v 12.5 (-) ie.5 (8.0). ^10.5 (7.9) 

. , . brugs or'alcohol v * v 

reliabilitation ^ 8.3 (8.3)^^. . 13.2 (5.2) 2§.3 (10,5) 

, ' -vr S^iminal po.nyict^^ . :- - (-). 5.3 (5.2)^.-. . .7^ ' 

^ ^rU^'y- ^ ---^rks^S ^H' 8.0 (g.O) 7.9 ■ (7.9) 

NOTE: ^^igu're^irt^p^Ei^p^^ 

need as most innpor^dnt'. -^''^'^i^^' ^ ] 




The patte;:n of needs expressed was similar from period|:o ^Jeriod except for 
drugs and ajcohol rehabilitation and someone vyho cared. The, need most often 
expressed was for emplojTOen^,jin(t the majQri^J^ who expressed it felt that it was 
their most importanbneed'. The majority of those;^ who expressed a need for soitiepne 
who cared also felt that it was thieir /nost important ne^d. 

* ■ • ' * ' ^ '■ * ■* ' 

Murray Cohen et al., A S/({dy*oSfti^J3^ Needs io^Mosscjchuse/Zs, Massachusetts 

Department of Corrections, Research Reptft-t, Springfield, Mass.," June 1972.' • ' 

Daniel Glaser. The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System, abridged ed., The Bobbs Merrill 
^Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 1969. ^ ^ ' ^ - . 



That many felons recidivate soon after release from prison is a fact. It under- 
scores the question oY whether this sample wanted-to pursue a crtme-free life after 
their incarceration but felt compelled to return to criminal activities b/*external 
factors such as unemployment, or whether they had no intention of going straight 
in the first place. The interviewee^ were asked to reflect realistically ^bput their 
ffeefings and p^ns at the titne of pelease from their landmark incarcerations; as 

follows: . ' . , 

■ -*. ^ • 

Whai did you think you would do when released from prison? Jf I had ' 

askeB you upon your release to tell me where you would be in three ^dths, 
what would ypu have said? ^ 

The distribution of responses is shown* in Table 32: 
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Table 32 



^11^ Expected Postrelease CbNDUCT 







.«# Juvenile 


Young Adult 






V Period 


Period 


s 


Expected Conduct'^ ^ 


J (N =^42) 


(N^48) 




' 


is^before Release 

' • ■ c 





Commit crimi 

and hope fo/ bet|feV luck^ 
but plan more j2are fully 
but less dangerous offenses 
but less frequently * 

Stop criijjjndl acts 
• but not get ajob right away 
and get a job i 

Do not know>;. 



16.6 < 
9.5 ■ 



12.5 
16.6 



.4.7 
35.7 

33:3 



2.0 
52.0 

16.6 



• Still employed 
' Involved in crime 

In jail 

On >yelfare 

Could not have said 

Other 



Ex peclfation Three Months after Releas^ 



J- 



26.1 
. 19.0 
2.4 



43.| 
27.0 
2.d 

27.0 



AVe asked twcr questions to'^reveal how soon the sample recidiyated: , 

^ ~ Estirridte how many week's a fter your release it took to get invdbiedjn crLme 
. again. Estimate how many weeks you were committing crim^^ktbefore you 
arrested again. ^ . , ' 5^ 

The distribution of r^s^onses is shown in Table .33. The' sample fnedians were as 
' follows; V . * ' ' ^ ■ ' . 
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Median tiijg|e,( weeks) between release 
^ and reinvolvement in crime 



Juvenile Youo^ Adult 
Period Period / * 

\7-2O s 9-12 

Median tim^ (weeks) between reinvolve- / ' V ' . 
^ ment and first arrest 11-20 11-20 i- 

The^ respbhses suggest that whatever means might have reduced the likelihood 
of recidivism after release, they would hVe had to be applied promptly, for the 
interviewees gener^ally reamed <;riminal activity within a few months, and' their 
re^rreirts occurred, oply a feVvr months later. ^ ' , ' 

■ / . • s - 



1^ . 



Tdble 33 . 
iNcflEPTiON OF Recidivism 




Tinie^ureeks) 



' /Juvenile 
^ Period ' 



young Aduit 
- tNeriod 



1> 



BetweeA Release and Reinvolvement in Crim^ 



/ 





(N*« 27) , 


■ (N.31) ;^ 


» 

1 or less 


11.1 


1^.9 


■at- 


?.7 : 


19.4. 




22.2 




9-12 


3.7 




13->6 * ' , 


7.4 


3.2 ; 


' 11-20 


,3.7 




, 21-40 " > 




'* 9.7 . . , 


41-80 > 


11.1 - 


12.9' 


81^ or more 


11;1 


.22.6 


Between Reinvolvement and First Arrest, 




(N - 28) 


(N-32) ■ 


1 o» les^ , 




^ ' ■ . — ■ 

' 6,3 


2-5 


1^3-M 




6-l6 


2i;4* * 


• 15.6" 


II'-^G • 


17.9j 


18.7* M 


21-30 


3.6 


9;4- 


• 31-4^. 


i 3.6 




41-50 


7.1 


, 9.^ . 


51-60 \ ^ 


17.9 




61 qr more 


14.3 ; 


2f.9 



i 



/ • 

V V' 



■ ■ ■ . a-' " - - 

Some ofRifiders did have crime- free perio<Js after feleaseirom prison, Jbut they 
were usually brief. ' . ^ ' ' \Y ^ ^ * 

* » 4^ . ,^ ' ^-x 'fr - ' ^ 

Right as soon as I got out, there was a period X felt I might -be able "to go i 
y straight Everybody that comes out feels that way. I hac^ been in prison 

three times/andeachetme I tmly thought I was going £0 go strai - 
l^now, this is it, if tta^ do^tbiis or that^^this is it. 141 niRrer getiu-reated again. 
. ""f came dutand I wanted to go to' work, and I wanted to find^ job.^ think I • 

thatf probably wept around for about tlifee months before I started doin^ ^ 
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any j/rimes again. I could have found a menial job, but I didn't want to work 
that hard. I don'tknow why I started agaiji, it jusj; seemed like the easiest 
thing to do: ,^ ^ * . .' j . - 

Other ofFendersf s^Toke of committing crinies. withip days after relea'fee. 




I got ofFthe bus at theyalley bus station,. took a camahiy'^)ld neighborhaodr 
walked do^ tc^ fiSmiliar hquor store, and rojpbed i^' I walked to make sure 
, that I still hadit in me. It's like getting bafclc up on a horseMer youVe been . 
-t'bsown off. I wanted to shi^w myself that I wasn't scareq. 

• \Finally, we, asked the interviewee^ whether and how th®^ coulfl haye been 
• deterred: ^ y * \^ , • . . 

:^;Would Mny of the fotlou^^g jactors )wve deterred yod)^ return to'crimel 



(Factors are specified beSow.) 



te*dMiti*ibution of the.respqrtsesHs show^i in' Table 34^ 

>,. 

Stable ^4 



Deterrents to Recidivism 

■ - ' . ' ^ (%) ■■ 





Juvenile 


Young Adult 




Period - 


Period 


' p^terring Factors , 


(N = 42) 


; • (N = 48) • 


4, Probability of a .lqjnger^^e;itence 


- 7.1 ' - 


12,& 


Harsher frfeatment while iA prison 




8.3 


Stricter paroJe super^sion" 


7,1 


2.0 


Certainty of being caught ^ 


21.4 


I'^.e ^ 


Other ^ . 


4.7 


/ '8.3; 


Nothing woul^ have ^terred. 


' i.59.7 


■ 52,3 - 



^ ^ The majority feljt nothing ^ould fiave prevented their retu'i'ri to crinie. Among 
'those who felt they could have been deterred, the-certainty of apprehension would 
■ have been the rrio^t iriffuentiat deterrent. . . ,\ 

Offenders iwer.e eager to explairi why riBthing would deter their criminality. A 
common themis.vyaj^ thatxrjme\vas 'their lifestylei the"K)nly thing th6y felt comfort- 
able doij>g.- ' ^. • ■ r/ . ' . ;x . ' ^ : . 

' I wasn't equipped to handle the'outside worldM alwaypT^lt^i*feally uncbm- < 
fortable witK straight people, f remerriber wording iij a cleaners oAce-f*rI ' 
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wh^t rhy role v^a^; I was a hustler, roblaer, and junkie. '^Those t^^ ate ; 
lifestyies,'not just aVcategory that appears on a rap sheet 

Reincarceration ^ , / ' j ^ ^ ^ 

The effect that imprisonTi'ent has ^on^ the Continuation, of criminal career?, 
though \pilen debated, is littfe i^riderstooct On the one hand,! imprisonment is aj 

• - - > .81: V ;■ 



severe forth of punishment that . shoujd deter ©ffenders from further crin^mai in- 
yplyglment^ l^^^ more severe the punishm"6htrthe greaterTl^e reduction 

in crime On the other hand,^the prison' experience :piay increase^be offenders- 
inclination toward cnme .if iT'has^f^ ri^atibnships wi.tkcntnijrials.'en-'^ 
gej^red ihisjb^atfoni an^ mVde it difficujt f o obtailTemp^ therr, imprison^-' 
♦ment is counteiTprod,u€tive to reducing crime. V " . " ' 
: ^ pur combined late from>the^resp6nd rap sheets enabled us/tb- 
^ examiine the possible aisaociatibh of £he interval between incarcerations^wjth'three 
other factors: the length "of the immediately preceding tenn, age when rdeased^ 
: from it, and the number of prior incarcerations. ; ; . 

^ T^ble 35 displays ihe data pertaiiji^ thejirst of these associations. Despite 
tffe^ indication that me me^^ the 
immediately preced^g term g^^ th^^ means 

^(related to the relariveiy large standard Ideyiatioris) suggests that W association - 
betweeri these two factors is at best weak; Ifrothe^ words> these date do npt 
- persuasivejy sup^^ the hypothesis that a longer prispniem more strongly deters 
an offender from future seHous crimes. '■.r^'V'-.^^'-;:;^^.*.. 

. ■ - ' - ' ' ' ■ * .v v-^'- 

. ' ■ ' ■ : . . ■ - ■ . '-N??^ * . . •-• 

" Table 35 .:. i'^fi - 



, LcNQTH OF Interval BETWEEN Incarcerations .(Months) ' 
Related TO I^NGTH OF Preceding Term ^ 



. 'Lehgth of- 
' Immediately 
' Precedjng Term 
(months) 


Distribution Characteristics of 
Time between Incarcerations 


Median 


Mean 


- Standard 
^Deyialion 


Number of 
Intervals 


• 22-35r i : 
. 36-170 .* 


' " 5.0 


20; 7 ' 

14.95 
19.6» 
1-4.7 
15.15 


39.9 
21,6 
- V 22185 
18,5 ' 
. 25:3 


39 
■ 41 
42 
41 




■ '* ■ 


* ■ 







V - .Tqble 36 isimilarly .explores the a:ssociati on between age y/hen released fromjhe 
immediately preceding terni and the leng^^^ (rltefval until reincarcera^ 

^ The fiotabie feature of Table 36 is the substantiaTchange from the juvenile |Jeriod 
(Which 4|adlongeniiy;ervals between incarcerations) to later periods. Biit giipfen the , 
resuUs of Table 21 (p. 39) concerning the change in conviction and incarceratio^i 

, ratef between juveriae^and adult years, we caohol infer th^tjabl^ 36 implies lesser 
levels of crinlinality in the earlier years. ^ ^ . \ - 

'■.S Frhally; Table 37 addresses the associfation between the number of prior incarc- 

, eratibns and- the length of the interyal between mcarcprations.| At most, Table 37 
indicates a bilevel association between the two.factors. That is, the intervals Ibe- 
twe^n incarcerations tended to be Idngei* with three or /^wer prior incarcerations; 
with more than three: prJors^ street time w * V 



Table 36 




Length of Interval between iNCARdERATioNS (Months) 
REiJiTED -TO Age AT Release FROM 
Preceding Term 

■; — ■ ■ ' • ■ 

•* ■ ■ . ■■ " . . ■ 

. Distribution Qiaracteristics of 
. . Time between Incarcerations 



Age (years) Median Mean 



Standard Number of 
Deviation Intervals 



18 and under 
19-22 
23-25 
•> 26-31 

32 and over. 



13.0 


30.6 


42.2 


-41 


9.25 


13.2 


14.0 


■ ^.,41- 


6.0 


11.0 


17.0 


39 


7.0 


14.2 


19.1 


42 


7.5 ' 


15.65 


25.6 


40 



Table 37 



Length of Interval between Incarcerations (Months) 
Related to Number of Prior Incarcerations 



Distribution Characteristics of 
Time between Incarcerations ' 



. Number of Prior 
Incarcerations J||edian 


Mean 


Standard; 
Deviation 


Number of 
intervals 


0 


"^'11.75 


26.7 


39.4 " 


49 ; 


1 . 


:*9.25 




17.0 


45' 


2 ' 


9.0 


15.6 


21.9 


39 


3 


13.5 


24.7 


^ 28.7 • 


26 


' ' 4 - 


^ 3.7 . 


5.2 ■ 


5.7 


• 19- ' 


5^ 


■ 3.1 


^ 4.7 


3.9 . 


•15 K 


. 


>::-^>^7.25. 


. 9.3 


6.2 • 


^ 7 


■ 7 


:.■■^:^■'-7.Q^■': 




, ; 4.2 


2 


■ 8 . ' 


r .1.0- 






1^ . 






1!^ 







■ REVIEW V '.'!';■ ^ ■'■ \r, 

/ ^In.suirihafx^ data from official criminal i^ecords attd fromihe intervie>yees 
° .thefnsjeives enablecl iis to iestimate the arrest, jQ^yiction,,a|^^ ratps*^ 
pf'thi^se pffendera as aygroup: These rat-es for inoW<dua)[ onlnsQ types and groups 
of pfFenise ty^e^generally differed substantially from those of mucKbroader popula- 
tions of offenders; Explanations for the differences included the underreporting of 
crimes in national'datia, the underreporting of juvenile arrests onr our intervi^ees' 
rap shaets, and the rarity of nonjudicial dispositions after arrest fo!-^ this sample 
compared with dfFenders In general. • 
"^n examining the rales calculated Jpr we . observed the following: 

** •. Whether the average number of arrest3 per unit of^tim'eMncreased or „ 
' . /'.^decreased as criminal^ careers advanced depended on whether calendai** 
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j time or streeUime imits were, used tfs th^B». This observation is^perti- 

7 ntnt to the^conclusiona b^^ that frequency of arrest 

. . . " <^^^ - . , .^ ^/^ 

^ \ • . For this sample, the lik^lihodd of being arrested,^ convicted, and incar- 

/ : cerated temled to increase in the* later stages of the i^arew, a- trend that 

was nbt-3(jresult only of changei^ in the types of cpme comnjitted. 

/ ■ ■ " ■ ■ : * ' y.^ \ '[.: ' 

Our examination of the length of periods betwWn auccesisive incarcerations 

revealed orily limited associations with factors such ag the lehgt!^ of the inunedi- 
ately preceding lierm, age when released from ft, aiid the number o( previous 
incarcerations. We observed weak indications that a'^longer ibcarceratipn was fol- 
lowed by more street time before reincarceration; 4;hat incarcerations ea;rly in a' 
career were more widely separated than: those later; and that intervals of street 
time were longer for pffen^iacs with a smaller number of prioris than for ^those with 
a larger number; 

Overall, the broadest impression conveyed by these data is that this sa;nple of 
habitual offenders bej^me less "sMccessful" as their crtmirml carreers progressed, if 
success is measured by avoidin§|nvolvement with the crimnaj system. 



* ■ y 
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V. CRIMmAL SOPHISTICATION 



In this study r cnminal 8oli)hi>ticdtion refers to (1) the extent and nature of 
planning and preparation for propinrty crimes (including robbery). Mid {2)rskill in 
executing them and in avoiditig^an'est and prosecution. The development ofcrinv* 
nal sophistication caijf be interpreted as ah offender's reaction to the risk of appre- 
hensioi^ and punishment. • -..^ - 

The literature suggests the follbwing1iyp%)theses about criminal sophistication: 

. Repeated contacts with the crimirts^f justice' system impel habitiial offend- 
ers to develop sophistication. ^. / . » r • 

• Planning and preparation for a critne become'more i'outine and tfi()rough 
a8"cri]^inal careers progress. ~7~:^ 

• • The more skilled the offender, the greater his illicit pro^t vrill be. " ^ 

• The more experienced the offender, th^ more skilleflhe is in avoiding 
4 arrest and conviction. " - 

Our ii\terest in the validity of these propositions Igeneratwi a nurtiber of interview, 
fluestions— :for example, about the amount and type^ cff crime-' plaiining in the 
dinefeht c^eer periods; the roles pkyed.'by" criminal partners/fences, and other 
helper^in the different career periods; the willingness ofAl^e offender to commit 
different types of crime as his career advanced; techniques<:of ^voiding arrest; 
geographical range of criminal activity; and monetary gains-fr^jm crimes. 

The extent of criminfirt sophistication says a good deal about the performance 
of the criminal justice system. For example, if ^f^e ofenders/are much more 
pi'oficient than others in avoiding apprehension/ p^SQhsshq^^ contain a.djspropor- 
tionate number of the less skilled <rritninals. And irefcill in avoidin^j^rrest increases 
with age, the disproportionate number of young offend|P arrested would reflect 
this lack of skill as well as a greater incidence 6f<crime amorfg the young. 
' . This sectidn analyzes the interviewees' responses to the questions about sophis- 
tication, touching on the assoqiation of Cqjpgjnal sophistication with other aspect^' 
^f crin>|nal icareers. w . . • . " ^^ ■ 




OPHISTIGATIQN IN PLANNING CRIMES 

, CrijrhVPlannihjg Sophistication Score , 

We initially asked the interviewees the following question: • ^ , 

VniQtkin&ofplanning^didryou^ 
. crimies? (Indicate all the responses that apply:) : ' • \ '''^ . ^ ' 




1. '^taked out the location; learned when it was most crowded. * 
2^ ^^;16!^ited the location several times. .1 ' 

3. '^CTll^oped a new identity (checking. account, etc.). 

4. Got a^i^ s\yitched ljcense plated , < 
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5. Obtained a disguise (e.g., fake mustache). 

6. Found out if the place had a burglar alaiin installed. * . 

7. Found out how much money was likely to be in the store at diflferent 
of the day. • • 

8. * Read books ajbdut how different types of crimes are cpmmitte^- 
* 9. Planned an escape route. , V 

10. R^earsed the crime before actual]^ committing it. ' 

11. Found out when police were likely to be in that area. ' „^ 

12. Other (describe). . . ^ ' . ' w 

-_ ; . . ». ■ . ..: 

For analytical purposes, a simple measure of planning sophistication was de- ^ 
^r^edi^v^ weighting the req;>onses to this question. Judging by the relative complexi* 
ty of thi^lctivities involved^ we aissi^ne^ a w^^^ 

9; and a weight of 2 to r esponses 3» 4, 6, 10/ and UvT P^or an i^rviewee who wa^^^^ '.^ 
active in burglaiy or robbery during a peripd, the sum odjlhe weights of the ? 
affurmative responses was Wssephisticati^ 
* sure of a-respondent's plamning soplji^tica^^^^ 

*the arithmetic mean of the 8ophisticatiiWi;8t:ores'*of the relevant periods;" ^ . . . 

Prbfilt^ Planning Sophistication 

Judging from the re^ponses^to „the q^^ic*^ 
in the sample as a whole. Approximately ptfe<juarter did no* planing oriirepara-" ^ 
tion whatsoever for biur^raries and rdbberies (sophistication score oBBLonly); about - 
haJf did none or very flitle (mean scor^ less tlisan 2); arid onfy about one-quarter did 
s a moderate amount or niore of planning (rifigan score of 4 or more). For the typical ^ 
dftehder, pre-crime planning involved only visiting the location before the crime 
"and, les§ o§8ti^, staking out the target. . ^ # 

^veraged over all intervieweesAwho committed robberies or burglaries in a 
specified career period, the $6phisticati6n scor^^riW ^ 
^1.6; young adult period/a.O; and .adult suggests that whatever M 

increase in sophistication takes i>lace occurs at a relatively young age.^^ • 

Xhepiptureofscant crime planning and preparation is notinconsistent wit 
.data from several earlier studies. For e>^!ample, Wdcott reported that, of a sam^e 
of 81 convicted robbers„^5 percent had cpmmitted the offense for which they werei^. 
incarcerated (none were bank rofciberies) as spur-of the-moipent acts.^* Camp exam- 
ined the crimes of 150 bank^wtflbbe^ did not often make 
•extensive prepar^tionspinf^ sp^fi^^^ Although our sample was not ^ ^ 
charactenzed by actull^r;^^^^ 



Both the period and.^eiiii sopJ^i^fti<)^8cor€^^ scale from 0 tp^§, No 

sophistication score |^ t^lculated rdi-xrjife^perioda in S^fcfi the-ijfiieryiewee committed neitl\er burgjar- 



" JtmbrigtheT^a reslpondenta wifio+rad a sophistication score fir all three^riods, only 5 had 8<;ore8 
*a ' ' that incf«a|«d twice. in 6ucc€«^ 

■ scores that increased from t^^^yehile period to Ihe young adult. And among the 33 who had^^ores 

V; both of these periods, ©nly W had scores that increased from the young adult period to the jadult. 



G. WolcbtV"A^Typolog|W' Armed Robbei«g?,|a A^thesis. Sacfamento ^tate jOjItege, 1'^ 
Lo# a' 



G Camp, "N^othlng to. Lo^ A IStudy of Bank Robbery i#Afnerica," Phio. dissertatipn, Yale 
University, 1968: , . - V V-^^:. " / ' ^ " ^ V 
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between planning, of which they did little, and premeditotion, which most seemed 
to engage in: , ' ' • 

I never really did any planning, as you see it. I pulled robberies at random 
... without disguises or an3rthing. I was skillful at crime, but other guys got 
away with just as much. You could usually do eight or ten robberies and 
get caught for one. I had no MO. I would thange die way I did things from 
one timeHo another. But you must understand one thing, just because I 
- didn't do/^planning" as you describe it doesn't mean I didn't think about 
crime a lot I had to get myself mentally ready to do amies. This doe^'t 
mean I planned a particular escape route for a particular crime, but l often 
thought through various ways of escaping if ever I was caught in particular 
situations. So I was thinking and preparing for crime constantly; I simply^ 
waited for the right circiunstances to bccur. When I saw the time was right,* 
I would pull the job. This may look like a "spur of the moment" job ^to you, 
but actually it isn't. - ; . - l&i ^ ^ 

While our sample was hot marked by the consistent use ctf crime plahniij^ We 
did uncover contrary instances in the course of the study. In the phase of testing 
our int^rvi^ instrument we met an extremely sophisticated habitual oflTender who 
had been a professional bank robber. He had made a conscious decision to rob bankd 
after weighing the risks and the gains. In preparation^^ he read books on bank 
robbery^ investigated targets, prepared disguises, laid out escape routes, planned 
the disposal of the loot — all fo increase , his proficiency and reduce the risk of 
apprehension. He even looked up the statutory penalties he was likely to face. To 
convey the extensiveness of planning done by a few of the interviewees, we quote 
this person at some length. ^ 

Incidentally, the reason I was never apprehended in five years was because 
I never had any partners, I worked'alone, kept my own counsel, I wasn't 
on an ego trip— I wasn't shooting my mouth off to the girls I went around 
with, I changedvftiy name like I changed niy socks., I had. four different ^ 
' [ aliases during that peripH^legitin^te aliases where I would go down and ' 
• g^tja California's driveVs, license in a different name and tell them that I* 
' was retired military or had just gottendischarged afler 1^ years and didn't 
■■ have a current license and t*he onlji^feense I had was a nylitary license. 
Wit!) the driver's license, I opened up JS^ngs accounts, cliecking accounts, . . 
^ ' 4nd so forth. As far aS-the friends I h^d at the time — I never knew a thief 
'in iT^y life! Not even when I was robbing banks. I never knew a thref until 
1 went to prison. . ' - ft 

i . I would go^into the feanlc well^^ea fe li^u^ and so forth; dyed hair and ^ 
^ mustache, a couple of sweatshirts uirm^&e suit tamake me look heavier, 
a liat to make yoii look taller, aiid tiev^nlglSsses. I^Jever wear sunglasses. ^ 
And the attathe case arid so fbrth. AndSSj^ulci go into the manager's outer 
^ office where his secretary was by saying I had-an apfiointment or something 
like this. To maJ$fe an impre^ion oit.the person, I would takethat 38 Colt 
Cobra. I wanttf<Jliim to.call his chief teller o||whoever: he considered the* 

most reliably and tell him tOK take myattache case into the vault and c^me \' 

out with all the larger bills — ho ones, fivd&, or tens — whjch, mciden^Hy,'led 
' to my downfall, that little old line, because I mgy Just . as'wellAave signed 
^^y name to every bank J ever robbed.. So the guy would go oi|^,and bring 
the^money back and then I would have him op6n the attache ca3e in front 
of me to.nfiake s^re that therfe wasn't a hug or little hortling 41^1^^ which , 
^ 'would trace me dr whatever, and I would get an idea orhow\muci|p . 
was ihit. If it looked lik#ta considerable sum of ntoney, then I hijjff'transact- 
ed my(Ku8iiiess. Very r^r/ply was anyone in th^ bank aware of what was 



• ■ ■ ■ ' • 

going oiL iwanted to be in and out of there in three minutes flat So — the 
^ first haiik was $41,0(]Np, and it made a tremendous impression on me. It was 
more motfey than I had ever seen before! 

The way I lefllfce bank never stole a car in my life— but I bought 

l_ adunkerfor$150tVowee1urb^ - 
in the paper, and you go, give him th^ money, 9ign the pink slip^ and that's 
all jtere is to it. You ifever rer^^ster it; you ifee it two trai»^Hdnving it 
from where you bou^t it and the next time you rob the b^k. Then you 
/ it within one minute, however far you can get. I used to pick another 

^ swpping center within a mile or whatever of the bank, and there I'd haive 
my other car, arid I'd switch cars. And I would be wearing these dishwash- 
ing type gloves so there would be no fin^rprints. Sometimes I'd let the xrar 

%. be running with the key in it, hoping some kid would steal it Pd be tic]|bd \ 
to death if he'd run off with it! And then of course I would change clones 
and sometm^ take the old clothes and throw them in a convenient garbage 
can, Goodwin box, or whatever. /rtien I'd take coyer, more or less, whether 
it be a local hotel, motel, crowded part of town, and I'd just stay in^fde. 
Between 1963 and 1968 there were nine banks I robbed, most of them in 
California^ four of them here in San Diego, ty/o in San Francisco, two in Los 
Angeles, and the only one out of state was the first one. Aiid after sevei^ 
bank robberies, money meant nothing! I would go down to another bank.— 
, and I think the lowest I ever got was $14,000-Yso I would always go out and 
get 10 or 20 grand — it was nothing! And it was kind of fun. 

We attempted to find associations betweeu sophistication scores ^nd a numi^ 
of other offender attributes, e.g., nun\ber of crimes committed and invol^fgjpent 
with cjrugs ^nd alcohol, but without success. The^piervasively low level of crime 
planning among these offenders probably accounts for the absencj^ of an association 
with other factors. ■ 

■ . ^" t ■ ' ■ ■ : . ' ■. ^ 

Preferences among Crime-Planning Measures 

Table 38 sh6ws,^for each career period, the percentage of interviewees who 
committed burglaries and robberies in a specified period who reported using one 
of the twelve planning measures specified. These percentages thus indicate relatj^^e- 
7preference. ^ ^ ^ Jr 

Table 38 suggests the following observations about th^ sample as a whole: 

♦ V The most common planning measure^ were^a stakeout of the target and 
an actual visit to the premises. - 

• Interviewiees who planried^their crimes used fewer measures in the juve- 
nile period tljtfn in later periods. " # ' 

• Concern with escape Oneasures 4 and 9) increased markedly from the 
^ juyenile to the. later periods/ . ^ 

» Other prjeferences in measures were fairly similar among the three career 
' ^periods. Howevel',_a-:significant-difFerence occurred' between the young 
. V pdult and adult periods* in ascertaining the presence of a lur^lar alarm.' 
The difference might be explained by the fact that only 2 interviewees 
* reported committing buFglaries^in^the adult period compared with 25 in^ 

the young adUlt, assuming that this measure was of cohsid^^bly more 
concern^to burgE^rslJian to robberet ,^ ^ • * .7 *^ 
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Preqr£nces AMONdf Measures Toa Planning 
Burglaries and Robberies 
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, .ijL Percentage Who Used Measure 





Juvenile 
Period 



'Young Adult 
Period ' 



Adult 
Period 



NOTE: Figures in parentheses are the ranks of the' measures in the%iven period. ^ 



Planning Measure . 


(N. 


30) 


.(N 


= 40) 


(N-45) 




I. 


Stak^ out location 


23.3 


(1) 


30.0 


(3.4) 


37.8 . 


(2). 






Viait«d location 


20.0 


(2) 


«7.5 


(1) 


40.0 


(1) 




- 3. 


Developedjiew identity 


6 


(11,12) 




(9,lQ;ll) 


8.9 


(10,11> 






Got car 


10.0 


(7) 


22.5 


(5.6) 


' 20.0 


(6.7) 






Provided diagnlae 


3.3 


(»,10) 


10.0 




-20.0 


(6.7) ■. . 




6. 


Ascertained presence of burglar 
















. alarm 


16.7 


(3,4) 


30.0 




11,1 


(bM- ' 




7. 


AflCortMned times vhen money 
















present 


13.3. 


(5,6) 


22.5 


(5,6) 


26.7- 


(4) 




. - 8. 


Read relevant books 


0 


(11,12) 


0 - ' 


(12) 


O' ' 


(12) 






Planned escape route 


13.3 


(5,6) 


35.0 


(2) - . 


31.1 - 


(3) -> • 






R^warsed crime 


6.6 


(8) 


7.5 


(9,10,11) 


11.1 






- 11. 


A^prtained times of police 


















presence' * * 


16.7 


(3,4) 


20;0 


'(7) . ■ 


22.2 


(5) 




12. 


Otheir 


3.3 


(9,10) 


7.5 


. (9,10,11) 


8.9 







H 



Preference amofl^ Crimes 

" • ■ ' ■ ' ■ - . . ■ ' ' ■ * 

A facet of criminal activity .that seems closely relate^ to crime planning and 1, 
preparation isf he partiality for or ^aijist certain offenses, |>erhaps as a result of 
personal experiences or the influence other mr^|^als.lt may be true that as an 
offender's criminal career develops, he narrows his choice of targets, becoming- j- 
moi^ aware 6f the risks iayolved and the potential take. The result may be a trerjj^ . 
toward greater speci^alizatibn atlater stages qf the career. One-way of assessing this ^ .' ' 
t^end is fo analyze*by offense type the frequerifcy of crimes committed;* this is <i6he 
^Sec. III. Another way is tb pose hypothetiSal crimes to interviewees and aisce^in 
their wilhngness to commit them in different career periods, and the reasgo. The 
rea^ns afford insight into th^degree to-which the law-enforcement system/d^ 
£^es potential' 6ffefi^ers a3 a result of the high risks associatQ^'With particular 

offenses— a measure of deterrence. / 
'.'-^ . .. ' ' ■ ■ 

Whieh of these o/fenses^shown below] would you have beei% willing to 
qommit, considering what yau perceive to be thejisks and !'take**? This 
, ' does noCmean you did commit these offenses but that you would havejbeep. 
willyig to^mmit them during the peripd if given the opportunity.^ ' - 

"'T*" * "-^ I ' ; . " ^ ^ 

Table 39 present? tne distribution^ of responses. The results, are notable in several 
•respects, including the following: ^ ' , ' 

• , As juveniles, these offenders tended to preier^ommi^pig burglaries and> 
' cpnsi^tenjly avoi/ied all specified tyffesiofyob^ry; as yoprig lBults^ they; 
, .» were less in<^ned toward Wij^ry (and fbrgeryf to a slight degr^); 
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Partiauty 




G Selected Offeni^es . \ 



Offence 



r - Mdst Frequently I 

Juvenile Young Adult Advil.. ' Reason for AiS^u^-.^#^^ 



Period 



Period 



Period 



SlO#e robbery , 

Gai^-statTdn robbery 

Bank robbery 
Street robbery 

Burglary . 

■ # 

Forgery /NSEo^ 



Dru^^les 



22 

24 

16 
24 

81 

43 
32 



^7 

27 

17 
16 

55 

39 

25 



70 



33 



60 



4^^^ Foi 



For: Large take ^ 
Against : Possible "ti^ \ . 
^ presence armed 
victim or store alarm ^ 

For: Easy, target. ^ 
Again^ Sniall takeX 

possible presence 
I ot victim ^ - * 

Fof: Large take ^ . 
Against: Too risky ^ . 

For: Easy ^d uiflimited 
targets 

ainst: Tbopersonal, 
small take 



For: ^Jasy target, low 

risk of i^est 
Against: Requires fence^ 
onall taKe 

32 For: No victim contact, 

. light punishmeiit 

■ ^ Against:' Requisafi — 

special knowiecfge 

30 For: No risk, iargie take 

^ Against: Need contacts, 

risk of informants 



adults they favored burglary even less, while increasingly favoring store 
robberies and street robberies. (This in^inatioh is affected by our sample- 
selection criterion.) » 

The sample^was fairly constant from period toperipd in its willingness to 
gell drugs and e^gagfe in forgery. Offenders who were not willing to sell 
dTrugs as juveniles'were^not usually willmg to do so as adults. 
Offenders were conscious of varying ^Tegrees of risk associated with differ- 
ent offenseS; ^gh risk was an iinportismt reason for the unwiilingness to 
rob al^ank, dn the one hand, and low risk mo^t ofl^n acc^^ted for the 
willingness to seH drugs, on the other hand. However, fox the majority of 
offenders, the tsfke primarily governed whether they were willing to com- 
mit a crime, and risk was secfondary. For instance* in the adult peri#d(' 70 
percent were willing to engage in^store robberies, mainly, because of the 
large potential take. 'Die need for special knowledge wa§ cited only i^^iy, 
primarily with "respect to breaking into s^fed! • t V • - 





■ * 
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^P^i^Xta^xfa^ ro6bei7 iS>r this isampte q^i^^^he ease with which ^ 

:% it couB be ceinfasj majority said tHey •wflj^^ to robbery from ^ 

^- * ^ ; other offeosra beca required little^preparation ain4 few tpols, 

2don^>ltona - 

^ > jnfe^^^^ ana|^^^d^^lrther'to e^^i^^ 

^ ^q-|piiQ^ VK^ neticed^ibr example,, tfakt^^e re^mlents Were 

v p ' iiffl|ng trfxo t^^Kp^ criiiie in A sfiedfied cu'eCT^pei^^ in^the / 

: * * juv«iil^period;ff^)^ 

aibitrarilj^iefiBe a ispedializedc^gnder^as^ wl jf o'w as wiHing to tommit no mor^ 
; • £h^ twq^^ or rriore career periods, only 7-of 46 / . 

: rc^mlen^lSpe 

; themte1ve^^s* sp^al^ They could beefed "players" because they 

/ Were williri^ t^engage in fnany types ofcrime. Nevei%^ei3S, a nyunber of offenders 
\ did apply a prdcea? of e^ni^atioriJn liecid^ crime.pne 
bfrehdea* explained it lihis >>4^^ 

*' When I wSg^at Sole^d I thought of bigger and bettipf^^ commit as 

soon -as x was back dft_1?he street My crimes wereti'^ as big as some of the 
others that wei*e in tRere. I felt criminally iiiferiorflOn the other hand, they 
were doing more tim^, tdo. So I began to learn to keep away from these 
crimes of person if you can. But t^len you get involved with fencing, with 
parcotics. -Narcotics never appealed to me for personal use. I didn't believe 
m c^ing^ around a bunch of stolen goods. So the only thing that was easy 
, . was jarmed robbery^ ou jusft go in an4 you take care oflBusiness. It's a quick^ ^ 
crime and itis an easy thing. If you handle it rigKt/nobody gdts hurt. 

. - . ■ \ . - ■■ ' \ 

SOPHISTICATION IN EXECUTING CRIMES AT4D AVOIDING 
ARREST ^ - 

Three interview que^ions asked the respondents about the use of partners in 
cpmmitting crimes. Another query asked whether persons other than crime part- 
ners helped the offender in: his criminal activities. Still another set of questions ^ 
focused on the circumstances and timing of arrests, particularly those that l^d to 
the landmark incarceratjons, Tlie respondents were ^sked*whether and 'iS^ they 
took steps to avoid arrest and conviction. Finally, an inquiry was made about the 
geographical distribution of crimes committed as a further indication of criminal 
sophistication. V 

Use of Partners ^ C 

■■ ■•■ 
" A popular criminological notion is that experienced offenders tend to operate 

t • in "netwprks,'* facilitating theiJ: illegal activities by the use of partners, fences, or 

informants. . . ' 

The following questions were posed to the interviewees: . . 

I?id you usiLoXly^lan the crimes alone, with one partner, or with more* 
\ ■ than one j^rtner? Did you usually comntit" the^ criwfi aldne, with one 

partner, qr with morie than one partner ^ 

f th the same partner or partners?' ' ^ ^* ' * ' \ 



le distributidn of respmses is presented ijx Table ,40. The most noticei^le pattern 
1 4 <fecTease the use of multiple partners over tj^. Few Ihtendeweig^i&smbed 
jMOs needing ^j^t^^l^^partners after the.juyenilei^riod The exception ^^as coniv 
imitiedl>urgl2urij^ imo people wet^in-the boildmg'smd^^e 
V as a lookouts^jEVei} complicated ro|l^ef>es,%r exam]^le»^where^a bank 
'\ manager was fprcedjfo order a safe opened,. were often l^rformed alone by a 
soplusticarted offender. In fact, the more sophisticated the offender, tiie more likiely 
lie was to operate alone. Offsnd^? who judged themselves competent in crime were 
not wiUing'to share the profits or risk the chance that a partner anight implicate 
ttiem later. ' ? - ' 



• \ . Table 40 — 

IJs'e OF Partners IN Planning AND CoMMrmNG Crimes 

(%) \ 



Juvenile 
Period 



Young Adult 
Period" 



Adult^ 
Period 



low Done 



Planning Execution Planning Execution Planning Execution 





,(N-A6) 


(N = 41) 


(N-43) 


(N 44) 


(N-43) 


(N « 44) 


Alone 




31.7 


51.2 


40.9 


58.1 


56.8 


With <Aie partner 


27.8 


24.4 


37.2 


. 45.5 


32.6 


^ 29.5 


With more tkan 














one partner 


41.7 


43.9 


11.6 


13,6 


9.3 


13.6 






(N = 33) 




(N»26) ^ 




(N - 20) ^ 


If with partnerCs),. 








80.7 






wiUfsame partnler(s) — 


81.8^ 






55.0 



Sources of Help Other Than Partners 

The interviewees were asked: 



• ^v^.^^^^- gf people helped y6u in your illegal activities during this time? 

^ N8-^ner, f&-ce [receiver and concealer,] lawyer, "square" (as a buyer or 
informer), drug supplier, other? 

The distributi6|Jpf responses is ^ven in Table 4i. 

Thus, the sample'not only relied less on crime partners as time passed but also 
tended to rely less on help from others. When aiarwas given, itf cani^ most often 
/ from fences and next frdm drug suppliers. Period-to-period changes in this respect 
were not significant/ 



Circumstances^of Arrest \ , 

If the.offender was becoming more sophisticated as &s career developed, the 
circumstances of his 4andmark arrests might/:hang». For Instance, we would expect 
the percentage vcaught j|f;^ttKtJy^^ to decline anj^ the percentage arrested 



* - Table 41 -r f 

. HsL^Rs Other Than Cbime Partners r * 




Helper 



^mifle • Toun( Adult Adult ^ 
PerkM) - ^c^d^ P«od * 

(N»4Z): *(N»4l5^ (N-38) 



No <Hie^> _ ^ 3&.i 

iFenee* 23:2 

-"Eawyer . - Clf i 

••Square" buyer or jufcniM^' ^ %'3 ^ \. 

- Drug supplier. ' * 16.2 

Otb« . 2.3 . 



, 


, 73.7 


18.8 


10.5 


' 4.2 


gr.3 


8;3 ' 


'2. 6 • 


"l6.7 " 




6.3 1- . 





^^through the investigatiye efforte of a detective to incre^e«.'nie follo^ying question' 
was asked in the interviews: .* 

Hoix; were ypu caught for your landmark offense? At.or fleeing jhe seine* 

of crime, by a detective, with the loot, by surrendering^ thwough atrt^t 

form^othercriyne, throhgh an iriformant, other [m 

natives]? Hoiv long after the crime were you arrested? ^ ; ' , 

■ ■ ' ' ' » * ' 

Table 42 presents the distribution of responses. We see at^east weak indicatioi^' 

that the circumstances of landinark arrests were less immediate and simple in the ^ 
young adiilt and adult periods than in the juvenile period* For example^^fewer than 
: 10 percent escaped arrest for more'^than-one week in the juvenile period as against 
20-30 percent later; and a detective (presumably ^fter investigation^ made th'^ 
arrest in less than 10 percent of the cases«in the jUvenile period cApared with 
approximately 20 percent later This suggests a growth dT aophisticatign in avoid- 
ing arrest: Yet the percentage arrested near the scene of the crime rehiained al^ut 
40 percent as careera^rogressed', contradi^ing ah inference of increased sophist^ca- 
lion over time. - • ' 



Explanations for Escaping Arrest ^ 

\ . ^ ' - ' > , ' ^ ' 

The interviewees were asked: • ^ . . . ' 

What do yoii think is the main reason you Were not arrested? Not applied- 
ble because always arrested, police ineffective, your skill, changed^MO/use ^ 
of your imagination, offenses unknown to poli6tf victim^ would not iooper- 
ate with pofice in IKe investigation, victim intimidated, your mobility,, 
, /egaZ maneuyering? ^ . ^ . 

The distribution of responses is sfcown in Table 43! ^ ,^ 

Table 43 indicates two plausible trends in this sample: an increasing belijj^f in 
.one's proficiency in avoiding the police, and incyreasing reliance on mobility as a 
protective means. 
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Juvenifr^ Young Adult ' Adul^_, 
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Caught at or fjeetng. 












.floene of crime - 






'4a,9_ . 7 






Arretted by detective 




23.? ^ 








Caught with loot 


^11.8 




" 2^4^ 






Surrind^c^ ' . * 






V 0 ; * 






Aireated for another" 












crime ; 


2,9'' 


;^9.3 


7.3 






Through informant 


35.3 


18.6 


26.8 ^ 






:* other 


2,9 




0 / ^ 





Time (Weeka) between Conimittiag CHiAe a^d Arrest 







-Leas than 1 


^ 7e 


44 


51 






1 


17 ^ V 


27 








2 . 




. S ' 








3 

: 4 ■ '/ 


0 


6 


V 2 „ 
4 






More than 4 


;^ ** ' 5 . . ■ 




8 



Table .43 
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Main Explanation tor EscAPii?br)^REST * 





■ « 

Juvenile - 


-r — < '■ 

:Young Adult 


Adult 






Period ' 


Period 


*Perfod ♦ 




Explanation 




(N « 39) 


(N « 33) ^ 





NA: always arrested 
Pdlice ineffective 
Skill . 
Changed MOyuse of 

imagination , 
QffehWs unknown to 

(k»1ice . ' 
Uncooperative victim 
Intimidated yi^\m 
Mobility . . 
Legal maneuvering . 
Other^ 

"4-^ 



20.0 

11.4 



22.9; 

.0; 
28.6' 



12:8 
17.9 
28.2, 



5.1. 
^2.6 
0 

10^ 
.23.1. 



^7.3 \ 

zo.z - 



3.0 

.0/ : 

21.2 
0 

\:9.i 



"9 
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all (pentiohed "htckV ih this category. 
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uc range dfcrimu^ activity suggests itseU*dd a sigp df sophistit 
iijt^riiew'ees the following^questions: * * ^ 

O *^^'*5^^^wwt 6fyour cnminal qc^ 

; Tabfe M show^ tharth^o^hd#^^xtende^ their immw^te faeigh-- 

■ |>orho<^gs Jto fac most did cot rang? fcthw tl^ fte^hbor- 

I -^^^9^* * minority, 20^ • percehj;, .eventually .operated -throii^cJut California 
- .^—^ 9 few ftther^^tes. If gepgraf>hic omgeis d sign ctf wphistication in crimmal 
:'ja^vity,t^^ cqp^steht the other indications that oiir sam^^lte was 

in ci^minal sophistic^dpn and showed little tendency ^-become rriore 
/^^^^fetiqa*^ * i . ■ ' 

^ -Geographic ftANG£<)F Crimwal Activity 
■"^ , <^^k -^^^^^."^ Qf4^| respon'aentsj^ »^ . - 

- " ^ . - ' ^-^^B^^ . ' JuvtfniHr^ V ./Young Aduia 



^ - - 'Young Aduia.. ^Adult - ' 

„ ^ ' geriod H Period ■ / Period ' ^ 

c ' . ■; ^ ^ r- r^-^ — \ — — 



* loimjjnediate neighborhoo'd • 4I.5! p ' - /14.6 ^ 22 

. ^ i^Ihpnecits^, f \ , 31,7! "j 24.4. . •^2sJ3 

► />V Three strifes . " .< * IPO.O / " , ^33.3' ' 20.0 ' 

^ ^ . / FourstaU^ , : , . ^ ' • ■ V 6 ' 20.6 -'^ ^ 

PivesUt^ ^ ; V 6 - \^ • 0. 20;0;^? 

. » MoreJtJjanWe states . '; O - ^3.3 ' 20 0 ' 

♦ -T" ■ 'j. — : ' ' ■ V ' • 'fe ■ - 

4 . ' . i; '» ■ 



^ The interviewees' Were askedf ' '' - '• . 'V * *• ■- • 
\ : •■ • °.^f'^p0ujcomfnate^ y^r ia^dtriark offerv&e, how.concernediueriyQu that 

• . • cernea, nqt tancerried^idn V^^ ruot f^ncerned, why? Because you * 
had no^alternatw^e. we^ri't dfMd of pfi^n, werk not thinking (dyie to 
- alcohol' or drug&), another- reason'^ ' . / * ' • . 

^ Table 45 shows'the distributicpiof resijjonWs to ftt^'^a^itions. A high but iJfeciihing 
* proportion of the samial^ (f5 pWtceht m the javeiiile -period to abbut 50 percfenl in 
,.the:adult),;wfere.Uttle conceynejl dr unconqerned^bput bejng^caught. Of Spse M\o 
•repdrted that tjhey hadbeen^ricopcertied at th^e of the Sff^h^. a large minority 



Iitfaributed to the clouding of their thinking by di^i^ or alcohol. 

•^A^ai^ were several indicating that the desire tcftommit the 

oj^ise ov^mheUoed conceni about apprehen^on. , ^ 



Table 45 

Feab <?> Arrist 

- (%) 



Juvenile 
Period 



Young Adult . 
Period 



Adult 
Period 



De^reeof Concede*^ 






/ (N>i«44) 


jN = 


42) 


•Very concerned 








9,1 




19,0 


Somewhat concerned 




918 


■] 1 ■ 


125.0 




28,6 


Little concerned 


• 


24.^ 




31.8 




9,5 


Nqt concerned: * # 




51.2 




3^.1 




42:9 


H&d no alternative 


4,1 




" ^3,1 


22,7 




Not afraid of prison 


20,8 




7,7 




13,6 




. Not thinking (drugs, 














alcohol) 


33.3 




34,6 




45,4 




OlUr 


41.7 




34,6 




18,2 





MONETARY GAIN V, . - 

Given the low level of planning sophistication anMjpg oiir respondents, their 
monetary gain from committing Crimea is not as indicative of sophistication as it 
might be otherwise.* Nevertheless, monetary gain does reflect deliberation in the 
choice of targets, and this' relationship accords with our concegjion o£ criminal 
sophistication. The interviewees w^ere asked to estimate their usual take per job for 
six typ^s of propSty offenses. If i the offender had taken property rather than 
money, he was asked to estimate its value at what'he*had received in fencing it 
rather than its legitimate market value. In the case of drug sales, the offender was 
asked to estimate his usual profit rather than to give the, gross sales value. We 
wanted bo learn, first, whether crime was a lucrative way of life for these offenders 
and, second^whether the illegal profits increased during their careers. 

Tal^e 46 summarises the rfesponclfents' reports of monetary gain from their 
-offenses. 

Generalizations do not readily emerge from these data. The offenses did^bt 
usually involve a large amount of njoney, but a small minority were reported to 
have^been very remunerative. FoY example, about 10 percent ortlie robl>eries in . 
the adult.period were estimated to have ^pduced $5000 or more ir^jlhcit gain; and 
10 percent of the^robberies and burglaries in the young adult period resulted in 
$1000 or more. The gain per crime in.the juvenile period tended to be less than in 
later periods, as might be expected, but other trends pertaining to monetary gain 
over time are not apparent. • 

Usiiig the medians of the usual take by offense type, together with the self- 
reported crime frequencies shown in Table 46, we calculate that our interviewees 



OOttmt 



JuyenOe 
Period 



Utiial Number of 
Ta|ec($) Offenses 



Young^Adult 
Period 



Adult 
Period 



Usual 
Take($) 



Number of 
(^fenses , 



, Usual 
Take ($h 



Number of 
Offenaps 



Entire 
Career 

Take($) 




20 


. 19 


37 


4 






23 / 


90 


433 


200 


417 


200 


142 


116 


100 . 


1453 


200 


790 . 


300* ^ 


81 


141 


500 


8 


300 


374 


40O 


512 


359^ 


300 


333 


^00 


486 


100 ^ 


122 


> 377 


10 


263 


i50 


1754 


lOOO 


529 


312 



averaged, overall, about $250 in profit per offense.^' We median take from a purse 
:^tch was $30; grand theft, $116; burglary, f 141; rbbbery, $359,Yoj[g5Bry, $377; aittd 
4$^^^ the 10,500 offenises reported by the s^unple prdbcdbly inyolv^ 

several millTon dollars in illicit ihcome. But the average illicit income for these 49 
offenders, over careers averaging about 20 years in length, ,was only a few thousand 
dollars iier year. - ' 




REVIEW V 

In line with the hypotheseslisted at the beginning of this section, we expected 
to find a growth in criminal sophistication as the .criminal career progressed. Over* 
all, hdwevef, the evidence given by the sample only weakly supports this widely 
held notion. These offenders employed few deliberate measures in planning and 
committing property crimes. Approximately half used none or little planning; only 
one^uarter used a significant amount. 

Vudging by our simple planmng sophistication score, the sample as a whole 
slightly increased in sophistication over time. But the increase was not shown in 
a clear majoritj^f individual offenders. Associations between planning sophistica- 
tion and other offender attributes were not apparent. Far instance, an offender who 
.j^lahned his crime did not necessarily commit a greater numi[)er of crimes (a finding 
that might be expected, given the generally low level of cpme planning). It is also 
interesting that thp 3verage annual illicit income did not increase significantly as 
the crtminal career developed. The average monetary gain from property crfmes 
remained quite low throughout all career *periods, $250 in profit per offense. 

It might be arg{ied that by interviewing offenders currently incarcerated^ we 
wer? seeing only the 'losers"— the incohipeteots who are frequently arrested. Yet 
there js nothing in the data to suggest that this proposition is true, and several clues , 
.suggest that it is not. In intelligence and school attendance, the membei^'of this 
sample fall well within the expected r^ge for individuals pf similar socioeconomic 
status<^^ Their success in avoiding arrest appears at least as good as thejaverage 

" Th^ 1975 FBI Uniform Crime Reports eatimaie an ^verage loss to the victim qf $331 per robbery 
and $422 per burglary. ^ / 
V See Sec. VI for a fuller diKussion of aodc^onomic f^ 
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pBiB^er, certainly no wcme;^* The types of crime and MOs pursued by our san^ile 
' ^rai^ range of criminal activity that is reported to the 

tk^i— was:id» *- - 

r/there may be a few professional crmiinals who never come in contact with 
cci^mud jt»^ only speculate tiiat theyiendst, and since they are 

i^l^B^^ to reduce their crimes; 

iji^od^^ who do come in contact vdth the qrstem, judgaighy 0kisEan^^ 
they have typically d?veloped little sophistication* What crimiiml skills ttey have 
w^ learned early in their carei^ Rather than pursuing crime as a strategy Ifor 
. ihcrrasinginamie, these offenders engagied in crime opportunistic 
suriMdsini^y l6w monetary gain. " . F ^ 

?• Avenge arrest probabilities can fi^ inferred from the FBFs UniformS>ime Rtporin by calculating 
theltitib of arrests to reported offenses and then aciUustmg this figure for-multiple (Renders and 
underreporting. For instance, data from 300 city and county police agencies reveal a ratio of rMiery 
arrests to reported robbery offenses of 0.39. See Peter W. Greenwood, Jan Chaiken,aiKlJ6an PelewUia. 
The Cnminal Inv€9tigation Process, D. C. Heath, Lexington, Maas^ 1977. A 50 peroait reporting rate. 
V as d&elose^ in recent victinuzation'su/veys, would caus^. us to reduce this figure by a 
wouM an observation thatrobberies are typically committeSby two 

fadN. the likelihood of arrest for an offender in any one iSbbery would be aiKmtO:10. Th^l^ ft quite 
dose to our sample average of 0.13. 

Greenwood, Chaiken, and Petersilia, The Criminal Investigation Process, p. 141. , 



1^ HimVATiON AND SOCIOBCdNOBae 






^ nr«b^^ hmre de8cribed\thi8 felcm samiilei 

roof"' 

jA ti^ (XHnmuntties. Why did; 

glbreB ti^ financial jgun and die 'Repeated ^ 
Mfpt^ Ah^ mtenuJ impuli^ and mdoeeonc^^ 

^'i^r^ito^ti^ ■ ' ■ .• 0 V 

> Ajiart ;fiwn j offenders frmn the a>ta)zniim^'|i^ of |i;A^liNt^ 

criminal justioe age^es attempt to idter the ciici^^ of offiso^^n^^ 

by deteirence ahd i^^ In simplest bnn^ 

decrease the attractiveness of erinmud acts by th^^pe^^ 
i^^penaltieiHfireaehrere 
#^cri)toe. The*^ of rehabilitation oti^ia^^ 
/ ^pnsbructive courses of action to the offenderanid to chahg^ hjui^ 
"is less desirable. . * . .;■ " -a " 

-Hecent empirical studies have not found evidence in the behiavicn: pf offendero 
that deterrence dnd rehabilitation efforts have been effd?tive/. As Uie off^ndei^ 
studied were heterogeneous groups, however, it has been urged. Umt tl^ eff^^ 
.deterrence and rehabilitation efforts be more dfi^elyistudied m indiv^ 
ers. It is believed that a key to the evaluation of deterrence and rejfifidtiiilita^^ is ' 
a better utiderstanding of the individugJ ofl^n^^^ dededbmnakin^^ 
he assesses his alternative coursds of ac^dn iEmd'deddes G> continuii^^^l^ crime. . 

- Such r^sikrchcbiddbepui^ 
ical testing, controlled experimentation, and £eld observation . In piir ftudy we used 
a structured interview to elicit the offender's dwn p^fc^ptions of h^.motivati^Q 
for crime an^Uof^e pattern of criminal activity thlit ensuecL In this section we 
analyze th^ntenodw responses for ^e relevance ofTac^rs such as the offender's' 
family backgroimd and education, lus early delinquency, peer influences, dnigs and . 
alcohol involvement, and employment perform)uice to ^he initijBLtinn and i;6^^ 
ance of his criminal activity, l^e criminology literf ture meUsflr dear thiat such 
. factors are generally linked to juvenile and adult crime aljte.Tor ei^ple, it Iim 
been repeatedly i^hown empirically thai crime is more prevalent in the^ijiner'd^^^ 
and^among people with lower incomes, from brokeb homes, and from geographical, 
;ly mobile groups. And delinquency is more likely to occur in neighborhpods where 
there is unsupervised gang or other p^r-group activity. . 
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SOaOECO((OMIC FACTORS / 



FamOy Background and Education / 

The effects of a broken .Iidme have been widely studied by sociologists and 
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9.q 




tents, disrove^ 



^'it a of iiffiay^ 




otts^iS percent) 
^^-^hbWed that 74 



^^^^ a felony conyi^^ 
||6t£tt a oUm^faadlyeeQ cobv»^ 
J fAfa^v. Furfchennot£r ad^^ ■ 

daring thei^^fk) 

aii,4|i^^^^i^jp^i^^ 

juvenile period. ^Tte mean liumber of faimly moves 20 percent of £he 

intervieweeis <^ who had moved .^^ftr'^nicnjfe^t^ 

offendep reached the a§e o^ .S v ' v 

Prior studies have disclosed a correlation betwee| education;, 
attained ai^^ propensity to commit serioiiis crime. a^l^^^iM^^^^ 
had completed at least eight years of schooling, but or 
Were high-school graduates. By comparison, the 1970 
percent of stete-prison inmates nationwide had <^mpleted[^|l§fl^ e 
schooling and that 24 percent were hig^i-schodl gradiu^ ' l ■ ' > 

; > Students who break school rules, especkUy those pertaining|o^atb^ are 
" c{)n8idered more likely . to become delinquents than others.''* Wl^ ot^sxaplt viaa ^ 
queried about school attetidance, only 5 percent classified thei|w 
truante, with half of the remainder reportm abselcefl fi^^^ good 

attenda^ice. Yet those who rejported good attendance were not distinctive in other 
characteristics, even though good school attendance is usually regarded as a sigri . 
of nondelinquency. For example, half came/rom broken homes, half did not; fanjjily 
financial status was distributed as in the temple as a whole; their families moved 
about as much as did those of the entire'sample; anci, on the average, they left home 
at about'the saine age as the ful> sample. The one nj3table respect in which the good 
attenders differed was the average age at which they committed their first serious 
offence, 17.4, compared with 14.5 for the sample as a whole. ' 



Early Delinquency 

• By their own reports, the sample began engaging in Mgnificant crime quite 
early: 29 percent by the age of 12, 75 percent by the age of 15, and over 90^peroent 
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SheldoAGlueck and Eleanor T. Glueck, UnTOi)«ilirig JuueniZei>eImqueficy, Commonweal^ Fund. 
New York. 19(50. Chap. 14. • 
» See espedially William Healy and Augusta Brenner, New Light on Df linqukncy and it» Treat ment^ 
Cale UnivifersiTy Press, New Haveri. Conn.. ft36. p. 162, , 

ion 




by tf^ age of 18. The mean (andi^n^edian) age^at which they%eportedfiheir first 
^ridi^ offense was 14. The mean age' at |i^ch th'ey were Ji^ arrested, according 
to thetap sheets, Was 15. Of Urn 41 respoil^l^ts w^o enga^d in crime before they 
were 18, 32 had served a juvenile incarceration. The^first serious offense committed 
was preponderantly auto theft (48 p^eiit of the reported crimes), followed by. 
Bur^^ (30 percent), dieft ovee $50 (13.5 "percent)^ and drug sales (2.7 pe|t;ent). 

By means of *cro8s4abiilatipn, we attl^^pted to^relate differences in'jfamily^ 
background, lintdligence^test scores, school attendants,. £uid other factors t^:differ% 

' ences ictthe intensity ii^d type ofself reported criminal activity. Significafit ^issocia* 
tidns wefe jiot apparent. And in^comparing the development of these offenders and 
the gen^*al criminal population with regard to the factors above, Y^e observed na 
sinking jcontrasts, except possibly in the at which serious criminal behavior 

* be^an. | ' ■ / - / - v ' 

, There may have«been other ^factor^4>J©sei|| in the garljr development of our 
sample that would* help explain the ^rsistence of their criminal activity later. If 
so, our interviews failed to reveal them. We must therefore turn ta a consideration 

. offactors in their social development and lifestyle. . 



VATION FOR CRIME 

The offenders in our sample were asked to single but from a list pf reasons their 
main reason for committing crimes, an,d to indicate other contributing factors, in 
each of the three career periods. Their responses are summarized, in Ta^ble 47. 
^ In both parts of Table 47, the expressive needs show a sharp decline between 
the juvenile and adult periods, as the literature about social development leads one 
to expect. Whether this sfelf reported decline actually reflects personal development 
or is simply a playback of what the offender learned in counseling sessions, we are 
unable to ascertain. To the extent that the former is true, the results suggest that 
juvenile.and kduU offenders have different treatmentuieeds. 

By contrast, financial needs grew in importance as these offenders matured. 
This result suggests the need to Consider economic assistance as a w£[y of tnmcating 
criminal career's., ' " 

^Table 47 confirms the widely held view that commitment to a hedonistic life- 
style prompts a substantial proportion of adult crimes. Whereas in the juvenile 
period,' money for drugs and alcohol was not often cited as the iiiain reason for 
committing crimes, in the later two perils about one-third of the respondents so 
cjted it. . ^ ' ' 

The response that being under the influence of^drugs or alcohol Contributed to 
one's crimes can .be interpreted several 'WayiB. In some .cases, that influence may 
have lowered the th^shold for deciding to commit a crime; in others, it may have 
been a means of gaming courage or emotional control to^ execute crimes already 
decided on; in still others, being under the influence may have been a comiponplace 
condition, and lio special significance should be attached to its presence during the 
criminal act. V * 

The crucial role that friends and gang activities play in early delinquency is 
underscored in these results. Twenty-one percent said peer influence was the main 
reason for, their juvenile crimes, &nd 78 percent staid it was a contributing factor. 



Table 47 



A^CkiiHTSiBinDm Factors 





JuvenUe* 


Yooag Adiilt \ 
F^iod 


. AduH 
:^^nod ^ 




WKon foK Orimes - 




— f— — ? 


(N - 4^^ 


(N-43) 


^N-41) 


/ -Pcinr vofltim 

^^pteiaiTe needs 


^ 38Li 
2l4 
69.0 


- 9.3 

4,6 
13.9 


V T.3 
1 2.4 
f 19.6 


llftliyior'rent, self-support. 
Monejy fi^ tooily support 
Finsnciai . 


19.0 
19.0 


27.9 

ll.6 - 
39.5 


22.0 
9.8 
3L8 


Money.fof ^drugs, ali^ol 
High¥rn« 


&.5 
2,4 

11.9 


30.2 
9>3 * . 
39.5 


29.3 
7.3 


No alternative/don't know 




6.9 


12.2 . 


Contributing Factors^ - 




(N-42)' 


(N - 48) 


(N « 46) 


Influence of frieods 
Gang activities . 
Expressive needs 


50.0, 

28.6 

78.6 


20.8^ 
2.1 
22.9 


17.8 
17.8 


% . Q 
Lott of employment 
Heavy, debts 


4.8 


-16.^ 
/6.3 


i 15.8 
ll.V 


Financi^ needs ^ 




2310 


26.9 


yonder the influence of alcohol 

' or drugs 
. . Marital or family difficulties 
Other or not applicable 


2^' 
3B.3 
7.2* 


25.0 

^6.0. 

20.9* 


31.1 
17.8 
22.2* 


^Column totals will exceed 100 percent nnce more than one 
factor could be chosen in each response. 



The declining'' importance of marital or family diiiictdties as a contributing 
factor in the later career periods is noteworthy. It suggests that adults have better 
personal adjustment than young people, a.findingthat does not cctoflict with theoiry. 

As another way of examining motivations for crime, we asked the interviewees 
how they used their illegally obtained mopey. Ther^ponses.are sho^ in Table 

48^ ; . .. .. ■ ' • ' ' r ; • --^-^ -V 

If we presume that the offenders who were mptivated by expressive needs 
(hc^tility/ revenge, thrills, status, peer influence), as well as those directly moti- 
vated V a craving for the high life, spent their mme gains on high living»-we find 
a rough correspondence between Tables 47 and Table 4^. Only a minority were 
moved by basic financial needs^ partici^arly in the juvenile period. 

Expressive needs appear to have been important in shaping th^ sample's crimi- 
nal behhvior. To illuminate their role further, We asked several related questions. 



: Table 48 





Jurenik 


Yoong Adult 


Adult 






1 Period^ 


; Period 


' . * - : 




(N««43) 


(N-142) 


RUb fifing 


, 58.8 


37;2 - 


' 33.3 


Drofi iuiii drinking 


11.8 


' 30.2 


23 .8 • 












70.6 


67.4 \ 


57.1 ^ 


SdfmppcMrt 


U.8, 


16.a ^ 


\ 21A- 


Fnnily^ sapprart . 


2.9 


9.3 


16.7 


Debts 


V ' 2.9 




2>4 


Financial needs 
• - 


. 17.6 ^ . 27.9 


40.5 


Other 


11.8 


/ 4.6 - 


2.4 



As it has been repeatedly shown thiit crimes often occur as a r^s^t of peer-grou|> 
or gdng preswires, we asked: . - . ^ 



Was your criminal behavior mostly influenced by your friends or the 
people you were going around with, or ipas it mostly just what you felt like 
doing? 



The distribution of responses is ^hown in Tal>le 49/ 

Table 49 

Extent of Peer Influence 

) (%) 



Primary 
Influence on 
Behavior 


Juvenile 
Period 

' (N- 42) 


Voung Adult 
- . Perio d 

(N-.46) 


Adult 
Period 

(N-41) 


Self f 


54.8 


80.0 . 


87.8 


Peer 


42-9 


' 20-0 - 


12.2 


Don't know 








T—. ; 


1 [ 

• 







. If self-reliance is a characteristic of emotiorial maturity, Table 49 clearly indi-^' 
cates that fhaturation was occurring in pur samplej^of offenders. Morebver, as 
sueg^ted by^he high 'proportion of interviewees who said tHat'thaf wjere self- 
directed in the two adult periods, this sample was riot inclined tb ujlfe scap^oats 
^r their criminal acts- When^we Examined the period4^period respcmses of the 35 
arsons who replied for all three periods, we observed that only 1 changed his 
response from self-directed to peer-direct^ between the juvenile and the two adult 
periods, while 14 sHilled in the other direction- * - > 

The r^(^ndents were also asked to rdte^ the importance to them of each of a 
list of lift^yle elements. Some of the elements reflect^ expressive or '%^4ixnei'' 



needs: having mmiey to ^^tad; feeling exdlement and kicks, having good-looking 
WMPepy and haying a good time. Others correqMnded to mon^reflixmsihle ocmceroBp- 

imp^^tant» SKmiewhat unimportant^ somewhat important, or important For 
anii^i^ GonyenienGe, we assigned the refuses scores'of 1, 2, 3, and 4, i^ps^^ctjve- 
ly. Tidd(i£0 ^oWs thelaverage percentage who^rated the high-times elanents and 
the 9teady-job and^^^^ It also g^ves the mean 8(»re oP aU re^ndaits 

for the high-^unes elements andibr the 8teady-job/&milj^efements. ' 



\. -TablevSO ' ^ 

Relative Importance of Hgh-Tibies and 
Job/Family I^FESTYLE. Elements 



• 

V 


Juvenile 


— f ■■ 

Young Adult. 


Adult 


Period 


Period 


Period . 


Rating ' ' 


{N« 36) 


(N-30) 


j(N«24) 


H^-tunes elemenU^; 




, i4 




^ - Not important . 


11 




21 ' 


Somewhat unimportant ' 


5 


13 


10 . 


Somewhat important . 


32 


♦ "28 


22 


Very important ' - 
Mean importance scor^ ^ 


- 51 


47 ^ 


^7 ' 


3.2 


3.1 


3.0 


' Steacfy job/family elements^: 








Not important * 


42 


28 


21 


Somewhat unimportant • 


8 


25 


10 


Somewhat important 


12 


30, 


22' 


' Very important 


28 


16 


47' 


Mean importano^ score 


2.1 


• • 2.3 

• • 


3,0 



^Entries are average percentfige specifying the ratings shown, for 
the following elements: having money to spend, feeling excitement 
and kicks, having good*looking wonien, and having a good time. 

^o calculate this score, the re^x>nse8 were as^gned the follow* 
Log values: not important, 1 ; somewhat unimportant, i2;-8omewhat 
important, 3; and very important, 4. 

^Entries are average percentage specifying the ratings shown, for 
the two elementa listed. 



Again we see evidence that expressive or high^times needs considerably in.* 
fluenced these offenders, though they tended to diminish in the adult period, Note 
that in the first two periods the mean importance score for high-times elements 
exceeded a Value 0^3 (somewhat important); compared^with a score of about 2 
(somewhat unimportant) for the 'job/family elements. Even in the adult period a 
substantial minority of these 'offenders did riot attach much importance to the 
joWfamily elements. . - ^ . 

A centraLquestion is, of course, whether the degree of criminality is related to 
aspects ofcriminal motivation. To cpnsider this issuean simplesfrterms, we return 
to the grouping of offenders shovra in Table 47 and tabulate the overall o^ense fates 
for each group as a whrfe in each career period (see Table 51). 

*nie salient pattern fti Table 61 is the st^p reduction in the offense rate of the 
.finahciaitneeds group^over time> compared with the jjelatively -stable rates of the 
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BCo^Jvatoittl Group* 


JuvenOe 
Period 


YcHing^dnlt 
/ Period 


Adult)^ 
Penod ' 


ExprcMiye needs 


3.5* 


5.2 


^3 


Finaiidadiieeds 




5.0 


0.6 


' • ' r- 


2.5t^ 


4.0 


• 1.0 



NOTE: Tli*4ntrieft are ^niunber of offais^ committed ^ 
by tiiat^group duruqf Iti^ q;>eciri^ 

nqmh^r of montAi of street time for all indnriduals in tlyt ■ ^ ^ 
group inHhe period. \ t ^ 

* ^Acoording to main reason for crimes given in Table 47. 

other two groups. (If a similar comparisod is made of median b^j^nse rate^ which 
dampen the influence of a few extreme individuals, the rates of bo£h the financial* 
needs and the ejq>ressite4ieedi3 groups djjrninish oi^ tiin^The^^venile^^ra 
the financial'needa group is strikingly high, but ^ia dpq[>^oois&^^ 
individuals {sie Table 47)» so its oiiens^ rate^ should be ^ewed with caution. 

yfe now move from crime motivation per se to two relateS matters, drugs and 
alcohol involvement and employment performance. . " 



DRUGS ANI) ALCOHOL INVOLVEMENT ' 

It has long been pointed out that involveipent with druT^^I* apd alcohol sighifi- 
cantly affects cridiinal activity. However, specialists disagree abbi)i the extent and 
importance of the criminal roles of drugs and alcohql, largely because of the 
inadequacy of data on the causal relationship between street crime and the use of 
these substances. \ * , v. 

Drugs and alcohdl canl)e viewed us causes of crime, both in a broad and a/ 
narrow sense.^Uddoubtedly some crimes would not be committed in the absence of 
drug and alcohol use. More neirrowly, various acts cohnected wkh the prbdnction; 
distribution; and use of drugs are unlawful in themselves. . ^ 

Drugs and alcohol can be viewed as motivations for crime. There is substantial ^ 
'empirical evidence that m^ny crimes, especially burglariles £^d thefts; result from 
the need to dbpport an addiction. 'The image of the/dbpe Mnd' who was drivetn . 
to commit any ty^ of crime so that he could purchase the drug in orcfer to staVe 
off! the horrors of withdrawal developed ihto a fixed part of our culjtiire.*'*^ 

DrOgs and alcohol can also be viewed as triggering factors or stimuli for crinjie. * 
They may help one overcome the mei^tal barriers to uplawf^l conduct; they also - 
override the physical stress that might otherwise (deter -criminal acts; They ^n^iay 
lower the threshold of violence (although some drug types raise it).** 

•* ' ' ■ . " ^ ' ■ ■' 

^* For simplicity, we use the term **drug8'* to encompass narcotics, dangerous drugs, and controlled 
substances iif geneiil * 

^ S. W. Gr^nberg ^nd F. Adler, **Crime and Acfdiction: fin Empirical Analysis of tHe Literature, 
. 1920-1973," pbntemporory Drug Problems, Vol. 3. Summer 19H, p. 22L 

*J Ag^nravated assaults, for example, are often precipitated by the intoxication of both the assaulter 
and the victim. See L. A. Cuilia, Violence, Race and Culture, D. C. Heath and Co , Lexiagton, Mass., 

1976. >. 06: ^ ry^ \k \ ■ 



F^ialbr, <l9igB aii^ akc^ can 





rote of Jirigrj^^ it 
diffisraat emi^seB among^heseviews. In any i 
rote 18 inboDchiaive.^ 



foidingB Smereetm 



f.-^ ■ 
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^ liito v ie w Rcaponse Data ; 

b the interview instr&ment we po^ed various^qutttkniB to jreveal tim vmbM 
' jdrugs and dtohol as a oorrdate of cruninal actiidty and as a conditkm wi^^ 
crumial c^u^ers. W& refer to this as ^involvement witb 
term *invdveni^'* does not disiinguidi among iad^fiii^^ dep&iidBXu^ 
voluntary and irregutei^us^. And while our interviewj^[»oduoMl infonxiiftk»ii^^ 
the incidence of drag sdling in this sample of^mters, we' were not oonomi^ with 
^liie^iUegahsupply and posa^on of drugs ai^ a|roho^per were inta-^tted 

inHhe natur§ and eictent ofjdriigs and alcohol .in^vaaM^nt in ^ oTthe 
^ inta^W^ees- • |k , * ^ 

Cal^i^ Depar&ent o^Correetiws reoordb daaaiftwi 4j ll^ pB)r Cienl irftlBKaym^ . 
pie as addictedtq or users of narcotics or dangerous drugs, m^^te 47 we iaw.tKat 
30 percent of the,i^ r^)orted that the main reason foic th^r^dult aime was 
to obtain mcmey fohdrugs and alcohol (but only 10 percent in the juvenite period)/ 
And approximately oneK^uarter said that being under tlie influence of dru||s or 
alcohol contributed to their committing crimes. Tabte j^j^iowe^ moderate 
number (12^rcent in the juvenile period^ 30 percent in thi» yoiu^ adults and 24 
percent in the^adult) spent their criminal profit primarily on drugs and alcohol. • 

We asked the interviewees whether; they had been uhder^tiie* influence of 
alcohol or drugs when committing crimes. Table 52 preiBents the req>on8es. ^ 

In observing that 40 to 60 percent of the req>ondent8 sajd tliiat 4ey were under 
the influence of alcohol or drugs or both while committii^ crimes, we shoilfo recall < 
that 24 to 31 percent thought that being under the influence contributed tolQieir 
crimes (Tahle 47). Thus, about half of those under tHe influence di;^ng their crimi-' 
nal acts apparently believed that this condition was simply incidental rather than 
contributive. ' 

Is it unusual that 40 to 6Q percent of tlus sample were under the influence of 
drugs or alcohol? In a r^scent sample survey of 191,400 inmates in state correctional 
institutions, it was estimated that at the time of thei^ current offense 43 percen^ 
had beep drinking (30 percent moderately or heavily), and that 26 percent were 
under the influence of drugs.** Earlier studies varied widely in their estimates of 
drugs/alcohol involvement during criminal acts. More often than not, these studies ^ 
did not estimate the proportion of drug-influenced crimes but rather the likelihood 
that the offendej- .was an addict or user. For example, the Violence ComrmsBion's 

f"5ee the VS. Congressional Record. September 3p. 1»76, f^. 517321-24, for tettimonylbout a 
review cdnducted by the'Panel on Drug Use ahd Criminal Behavior cotfvened by th« National Institute 
on Dr^g Abuse. The review has been published in Research Triangle Institute, Drug Uie and Crime," 
Report of the Panel on Drug Use and Crirfiinal Behavior, prepar^ for the National Institute on Druir 
Abuse. September 1976- . - 

" U S. Department of Justice. Law ^Enforcement Assistance Administration, National Criminul 
Justice Information and Statistics Service* Surrey of inmates of State Corrtction6l Facilities, 1^74. 
Advance Report. National Prisoner Stetyjtics Special Refjort SD-NfS^R.2, March 1976; hef^initfter 
cited as L£^, Survey o/'/nmotes. * • 
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of drug lnvolw|ji^ in our interviews. 
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- ^ ^6fm iw teg w ^OroG8-0^ during --t ^— ^^-^1^^^:^-^^^^^^:^^ 

- > -^-V ^ • i .Criminal AcTsL ' ^ ' • , v 

fe v :*. * " . ^ ^ : - . (%y ^ . - . / • P'i: 

V*. • ' • • ^- >^ . ^' ^ 

V . : • Jufehile Ypul* Adult Adult' . * ' ; : 5 

p:^^*;- ; ^ ... ; >^^:. - • . ; -fmmI • PWod ' ■ . F^iod ^ - J ^■'V^>y 

r - ' ' ^ ihfluibce . . • ' v (N^40) - (N-44) (N-42) ^ | 

> ■ • . 1^ -■ ■ - . * * ; • « 

Aleofaol - • 25,'a * 29.6 - ^ 26^ V * ' • 

^ ^ ^. Dlnoipi / ' 100 . 20;^ - 23.8 - ' v 

CS *? ' • - BoKidnii»and«)oohol * - '2.5 - 9.1 9.6 -t .. / . ' I 

■"r^- ^ « Ni^&erakoliblVior drugs 62.^' 40.9 * 40.5 " -'i^^ 

|S:j- , . t — — — ' — - — ^ ^— ' ' ^ * y-- .-fw 

■ r^.- ■. -. * ■ .- ' • ■■ •• 

Task Force on Indi^dual Acts of Violenb^cited the findings of 1^67 New York' > ^ ,v 
' Ci£y study tfiat "41% of those arrested Jor burglary were admitted users" and thnt ' ^ .y- 
^ * the rateii were auxxUw 

* tfiugs aiid alcohol provided a stimulus or played a signjffi^t role for 71 pfert^ - 
' ' , of the offenders ^udied who coimnitt^ spur-of-t^!fmon\ent , robberies. Of those . 

who planned their robberies, he found ^ percent; to nat^ been jonder the influence^ / . 
/ * of drugs or alcohol*' - ^ • . \ . ^ . ^ 

^ ' . , \ Finally, we asked the interviewees^ assess tHe importance of drug^ and al* . ^ 
? cohol in their crim&al careers: - ' . . . " • 

■ .-; ''. ■ ■ ■•• ■■I - . ' ■■ ■■ ■ .' ' ; ' - > 

^ Po you think that fb^r use had anything t6^do with yo^^ , 
^ » crimes or hot^ o \* ^. ; . . ^ 

. •* fTHe responses are shown in Table 53. ' • ' 

We observe that neariy half answe^-ei "some" t)r "fif lot" in the juyenife \ 
and nearly two-thirds responded similarly in the two adult period ^ 

Clamficatioif of the Sanlple by (^reer-long Drugs a^^ " . * 

Involvement " • - * ^ ^.Z. - 

; . After e;(amining each interviewee's resj^onses to th^ foregoing questions, plus 
• tjie riarcQtics-his^ory designation'^ ori^his rap sheet, we classified the^mple int9 ' - ' 
.four groups, as follows: • y , * - 

V . * Number ' : 

» - " - (% of Sample) V ' 

■ •' . • ■ ' • ' . ^ ' V ■■ ■ ■ ^ 

/ ^ Drugfinvolved. . . . 12 (24.5) • ^ 

* ' ^. * Alcohol-involved \ 14 (28.6) ^ 

- v- Involve* with both 9 (18.4) * . * > / 

' InvolvA^ with neither 14 (28.6) 

* *^ Reported in A. S&galyn, Tht Crime of^obhery in the United States: An AsseaBnt^ntof^Uidies and 

V Ae/ofed l>ato,from i965j^I97a;Background Paper ICR . 7^X Arthur ^ ' 

• G. D. Wolcott, **A TVpology of Armed Rk)bter8»** cited in Sagalyn, ^ ^ 

* ^The'narcoUcs-history designatiop was bqe'Of the followiii^ no narc^ » 

^ " heroin user, other opiate addict^ o^her opiate user, macijuana user, or dangerpus dru^ user.. Several , 
^ ofTenden in ^e Sbmple whoVere designated as having no'nafcotics history gave'responses indicative 



Table 53 . . 

iNFLUENCiC OF DlRUGS AND AlCOHOL INVOLVEMENT 

• ON Ckimikal'Career 



■ ( . ■ 

. ; % 

** , f 


• , . Juvenitp 

Period' • 


Young Adult 
Period 


/tdult 
^ Period 


« Influence 

■1 ■ —k 


" .(N - 24) • 


, (N - 34) 


^(^^-31) 


None . 


' 50.0 


32.4,^ 
'^2.9 


29.1 
3.0' 


\,' ^ [y 
Some 


< 33.3 » 


. (43) 

\ 28:5 
412 


9.7 
58.1 




-^K^C. ■ V . -(43) 

• - " Q • 


mi 


(89) 



«d[erabie nbnresponse ratev usipg the careeflong Ossification ' * - 
• scheme shown b^low. . v > ' ' ^ < 

The first three classes d significant involvement at apnie stage of the^ 
criminal 'career,^ which we term career involvement. We attempted to make a 
period^by*peripd classification, but the results were unsatisfactory bek:ause too 
many responses were missing or inconsistent. The assignment of individual ofFend- 
ers to one of these clasps on the b^isis of the information available wai quite clear 
in most cases. A • . » 

We shall us6 thi^ cjasliification primarily in examining the ^^ciations of drugs 
• and alcohol involveitient with other asf^^ ' 

Drugs and Alcohol Ipyolveme^^^ 
' Criminal Careers // \ 

■ ■ ■ • • ' • '-^ ..s:- • \ ■ ■ / \ • ' 

Does the Drug/ Alofihol User CommitCertahi Types'of Crimes More Than 
Other Offenders^ Table ^4 displays the frequency distributions of reported 
crimesr by .offenders ii^ the various drugs/alcohol involvement classes. Ovfirall, the 
da^ fiil tp suggest a simple association between drugs and alcohol involvement 
and preferences among offense. The strongest association shown is a tendency for 
the alcohoMnvolved b&ender3;to commit a ^mailer percentage of robberies and a 
higher percentage of f5^eries^;:,: ^ , * 

Does the Drug/Alo^c^s^r Cbnnfa^ 
Offenders? We crd^-tabul|^|^|l^ pertaining to respondents' offense rates 
(number of crimes committed -per month of street time) against th'^four classes of 
drugs and £ilcohol inydlvement, period by perickl (see Table 55). The purpose was 
to examine the dssociatidh of the sample's rate of criminal activity >yith the involve- 
'ment factor. >^ . 

We Bee that the offehse-rate niedians had a consistent relationship over the 
nhree career periods (with one |xoeption)r the alcohol-involved had the lowest 
offense rate, anld those involved wi^iioth alcohol and drugs had the highest offense 
rate. The fuU $eliationship may b^ depicted as f 
•' ■ . " - •■• ' ■ i ■ y . ■ ■ ' 

^ Alcohol-involved <^cfither < drugs-involved < both- 
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Drugs/ Alcohol Involvement Related to Type or Offense 







Isteither 




% Drugs- and 


Drugs^nor 


, ■ . . . ■ • ... ^ ^, . 


Drugs- Alcohol- - Alcohph 


Alcohor* 




Involved Involved Involved 


Involved 


^Offense 


(N-12^) JN-14) . (N-9) 






^ Juvenile Period 


' > '.. 





30 


42 




6 


TUTM in«M;ning 






1 ■ 

■ ^ 




'Theft over S5b 


. 10 


. 2^^ 


11 


9 


Blurglary ,v 


33 


30 


33 - 




[ Rdbbery ; 




1 


I 




AggBnyftveo iMmut 


- 1 


16 




1 


rQjrgcry/iNi^ r 


16 


10 V 






' urug tales.' 


11- 




91 \ 




' Ra|>6 . 










. » r 


Youn^ Adult Period 




— * ~ 


Auto tneit ^ 






p. 
O 


94 


Purse snatching < 




T ■ : ^ 




— *■ ^ 


Theft over $50 






M4 


2 ; 


^Burglary 


19 


6.0 


24 


.5 


Robbery 


14 


6 . 


12 


6- .. 


Aggravated assault 










Forgery /NSF 


. 11 


31 / 


"9 


8 ' 


brug sales 


27 




36 


53 


Rape ' 












V — 


Adult Period 






Auto theft 


4 




2 




Purse snatching 






1 




Theft over $50 


26 


1 


7 


4 


Burglary 


1 




8 


10 


Robbery 


33 


20 


31 : 


29 


Aggravated assault 


14 


9 




1 


Forgery /NSF 


14 


38 






Drug sales 


f 9 


32 


53 " 




Rape 











At the same time/ the rate statistics varied widely within each involvement class, 
with the result that the means do riot possess the regularity shown by the medians. 
We conclude as follows: 

• An individual 'offender's djxigs/alcoh6l-involvem.ent class 

was poorly predictive of his offense rate. . 

• Offenders involved with botl|l drugs and McojM tended'to be 
the most active in crime overall, and offenders . ^ 
involved with alcohol alone tended to be the least 
active, irrespective of career periQ4. 
The. juvenile period was generally the most active for 
all involvement classes. 



/ 
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Drugs/Alcohol Involvemibnt Related to Offense Rate 



— ^ — 

dffense Rate 
Statistics 


Drugs- 
Involved 


• ^ 
Alcdhol- 
Involved . 


Involved • 
with 

Both y 


Involved 
wicn , 
Neither 


Median //.^ 
Maximuitt, 




(N - io) 


•(N-8)/ 


(N - 10> 


. 1.33 
3.05 
10.71 


0.7^ 
2.51 
16,67 


1,75 
2,65 
7.64 


0.92 
12.40 
76.67 




Y6ung Adult Period 


■ . r . 




(N - 12) 




.(N «» 9) ^ 


'(N-13) 


Median 

\Aiean 

Maximum 


0.90 
* 3.94 
30.60 


•0.32 


1.52 ^ 
.'7.11 ' 
40.20 . 


0.64^ \ 
8.2f 
23.53 






Adult Pgggg 




\ ■> — . 




(N« 12) 




i (N-9) ; 


•(N-12) 


Median 

Mean 

Maximum 


0.83 V 
. 1.36^ 
4.55 


,16.67 » 


, 0*62^ 
* 1.39 
6.50 


0.22 
4.32 
5.43 



NOTE: Entries ^re the nuihber of crimes of all types coinmitted 
per month t>f street time in the period shown. ' 



Does the Drug/ Alcohol User Commit More Crimes agiainst Persons Than 
Other Offenders? The number of crimes against persons an offender commits in 
hisv young adult and adult periods can be regarded as a simple measure of his 
ilangerousness to the community. We examined the distribution of this measure for 
each of the. four drugs/alcohol involvement classes. For brevity, only the medians 
are shown below: . 

' . Median Number of 

' Cr imes against Persons, 

* Yoking Adult and 

Adult Periods 



Alcohol-involvdd ......... .*. • . • • • * • • • • • • > • 

Involved with rleither ...,...! 9.0 

Drugs-involved . . • ....... • . . • .-^ 12.5 

Involved^jth both • • • y 20.0 



Not •surprisingly,- the relative magnitudes of these medians correspond t(^ those 
shown for the offense rates in Table 55. Those involved with drugs alone and those 
involved with both alcohol and drugs committed more crimes'agajnst persons that 
did those in the other involvement classes. 

Is the Drug/ Alcohol User Morig^ Likely to Be Arrested, Convicted, and 
Incarcerated Than Other Offenders? The effect of^drugs and alcohol on an 
offender's contacts with the criminal- justice system has been {iebated in the litera- 
ture.*^ A reasonable hypothesis is that the offender who is involved with drugs or 

t:.'.^'- . . : 

" See the Congressional Record' September 30. 1976. 
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; ^^dicohol may be more careless^nd desperate, thus exposing himself more than^ 
nonufeer to arrest, convi^.tiont and incarceration/Wejxamined interview responses 

* and the respondents' tap sh^ts for evidence on IR|liB8ue. Table 56 shows the 
justice-system contacts, relative' to the amount of criminal activity, of the four 
drugs/alcohol involvement claims/ ' ^ 

These data do not generally support a view that drugs aild lalcohol in volyement 
decisively affects the likelihood of arrest, conviction, and incarceration. N^ever the- 
less* for our sample fliere is once again an iiidication that the offenders who were 
alcohol- involved but not cbrugs-involved were different froi^ the other three classes. 

. Here it is shown in thfeir higher propensity for being arrested (and to a lesser 
degro^; convicted) relative to the number of^crimes committed. 



Tablb 66 



DRUp/AlXOHOL IlfydLVEM^NT RELATED TO CONTACTS^ 

- WITH C^MiNAL Justice System 





Numl^r of 
* Offenses 
Committed^ 


Percent of 
Offenses 
Resulting ' 
in Anrest 


Convictions 
per Arrest 


incarcerations 
per Conviction 


Drugs-iiiTolved (tl>« 11) a 


2,922 


2.9 


0.69 . 


, ' 0,88 


AlcohoMnvolved (N -14) 


999 


12.1 


0.74 


0.86 


Involved ^ith both (N - 9) 


1.899 


3.3 


0.61 


0.68 


Involvtd with neither (N « 13) 


4,210 


2.1 


0.69 


0.87 


AU (N - 47) 


10.030 


3.5 


Q.69 


0.84 



. "Of the nine offense types: rape, aggravated assault, robbery, purse snatching, burglary, 
auto theft, theft over $50, forgery /NSF, drug sales. . 



PLOYMENT PERFORMANCE 

It is widehr believed that une^nplosonent and criminal activity are associated. 
One study found that "over 90 percent of the men "released from prison initially 
seek legitirrtate employment and tty to achieve self-sufficiency without engaging in 
crime. Those who later revert to crime apparently do so largely because they have 
difficulty in p}*ocuriiig adequate noncriminal employment, because they have inade- 
^ quate economic resources at release, and because they continue social contacts with 
persons of ^criminal background."** Another study concluded thalh;he "recidivism 
of adult male offenders . . . varjes inversely with their postrelease employment The 
chief barrier to employment is not the inmate's crinoi|tilil record, but rather his lack 
of extensive or skilled work experience."" ' 

Our study sought to reveal patterns of employment in the careers of this aample 
of habitiial offenders and to disclose the relatioMliJps betv/een their employment 
and criminal activity. ^ 



** Daniel. Glaser, TTie Effectiveneaa of a Prison and Parole System. The Bobbs-MerriirCo,. Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1969, p. 332: ' \ 

R. KnudtenV Crime in a Complex Society. The Dorsey Press. Homewoed^^^ 1970. p. 679. 
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^ • A set oi^pi^uestions was asked to outline'theSBIiii picture of employment 
•performance among our'sample of ofFenders. The five parts of table 67t)re8ent the 
distribution of responses. ' . ' ' , 

These data reveal that the employment performance of the interviewees vy^as 
uneven and generally weak. About half claimed, that legitimate employment had 
been theij- usual source of incDjne.^luc'CollarTvork and odd jobs predominated; 
lack of job skills was a notable difficulty iri the juvenile.period. Most who wortied 



Tables? ' . . ' 
Aspects of Employment Performance 

, m 



Respons^ 



Juvenile 
Period 
'(N-49) 



. Young Adultr 
- Period 
^ (^ -46) 



Usual Source of Income 



A job ' ; 46,9 

Welfare • ^ 2V0 

Spouse relative's, or 

friend's income 38.d 

Illegal activities 12.2 

Workmen's compensation, 
social security, or . ■ * 

disability benefits . ■ 



'8.a 

28.9 



2.2 



a". 



P^pt-time 
nd on ' 



Degree of Employment 




44.1 
32.8 
23.5 



11.4 
77.1 
11.4 



Earnings per Week Whilie Working ($) 



40.9. 
50.0 
9.1 



14.8 
29.6 
40.1 
11.1 
3.7 



Percent of Period Employed at Job 



Less than 25' 
25-49 
,50-74 
75-100 



50.0 
23.3 
13.3 
33.3 



6.5 
16.1 
12.9 
61,3 



Aduit 
Period 
(N-46) 



50.0 
6.5 

, 2.2 
34,8 



6.5 





Type of Job Held 






Odd jobs 


56.3 , 


17.7 


18.8 


Business ^ 
Trade 


9.4 


14.7 


15.6 


3.1 


29.4 


37.5 


Factory 


6.2 . 


17.7 


9.4 


{leKlnurant/biu- 


3.1 




3.1 ' 


Sales 


.371 


8.8 


3.1 


Construction f - 


6.3 


2.9 




Military 


9.4-V 


5.9 




Self-employed' 




2.9 


6.3 


Otiier 


< 3.1 




3.1 



6.1 
75.8 
18.2 



17.4 
34.8 
30.4 
17.4 



6.7 

10.0 
76.7 



/ 



wer^ employed over most of a career period, and, when working, a large majority 
devoted full time to their legitimate jobs. On the other hand, comptosation for 
legitii^nate work tended to be relatively low. Of the juvenile workers, nearly half 
earneovless than $50 pel; week. an<J most of the jest earned under $100 per week; 
in the yming adult period only about 15 percent of the^employed earned over $200 
per week\and nearly/half earned less thkn $100 perVeek; and in the adulf period 
about halt\earned less than $200 per week. So, even among the half of our 'sample 
who^sKowed a fairly sustained commitment to! legitimate employment, most had 
earnings thkt were not much above a po.verty level. " 

Pprl^ps^lO percent of the sample might be characterized as having igin antiem- 
ployment history; that is, their responses contained no clear indication that they 
had ever had aq ji\teresl in legitimate employment, Another 30 to 40 percent had 
poor emplojrment performance, for reasons that are unclear; a Tack^of skills, the^ 
absence of opportunities, at\d weak motivation may- have been responsible*** 

^or analytical puiyoses, we applied arbitrary criteiHa to distinguish "better'^ 
performet-s on tli^ job. An offender who had worke^i at least 75 percent of hfs street 
time at a legitimate job. and who earned more than $50 pei^week in the juvenile 
period or more fhati $ 100 per week in the young'sfdult of adult period Nvas glassifie^ 
sis being better-employed in the specified period; In the juvenile period^? offenders' 
(16.7 percent) met these criteria of better employment performance; ia the young 
adult period, 13 (27;0 percent); and in the adult period, 20 (43.5 percent). Those who 
fadled to meet Ihese criteria (as well as some who did meet them) co9|d be said to 
have had strong.economic pressurts to obtain income by illegitimate^nieans. 

. ' f> ■ ■ - . 5 . . 

Postrelease Reemployment 

There is a basic conflict between those, especially correctional administrators, 
who believe that incatceratiop, with its deterrent and rehabilitative effects, pre- 
pares and, (BncDurages an inmate to findemployment aflerfelease, and those who . 
believe that incarceration has a net negative effect on reemployment, both because 
a criminal record itself severely handicaps the releasee a,nd because his criminal 
skills and associations are reinforced in prison. But there is no disagreement that 
postrelease, reemployment is an important factor in th§ crime problem. 

Our/interest in the offender's employment after prison release encompassed not 
only his ability to find employment but also his desire to rely on liegftimate employ- 
ment as his source of income.' This desire can be regarded as an indicator of {!he 
offender's long-tetin commitment to a criminal lifestyle. 

Table 58 displays the frequency distribution of responses to the two questions 
we asked about employment search after 4;elease from the two earlier landmark 
incarcerations. • \ 

The responses show an expected copsistandy: the proportion of offenders in 
each period who required 4 months or niore tcyfind work numbered about the sam€ 
as the proportion who said they were not at a/ll serious.about looking for work. On 
the face of it, these results suggest that exconvicts can find employment if they 

•° Grossly, this employment profile resem bLej i KetOne reported in the recent LEAA^funded survey 
of inmates of state correctional facilities. It est;mat^ that, of tte 31 percent of the inmates who had 
been unemployed^immediately before their present incarceration, 14 percfent had not wanted to work; 
and nearly all of the 69 percent who had been employed had worked full-time. Survey of Inmates, Table 
l,p. 24. . ^ ^ - ' 
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Table 58 

Postrelease EMPLOvi^tENT^EAitcH 



7 



,(%) 



-0- 



fvc^ Juvenile^ Young Adult 

' Period • Period ' 

Response fN » 42) - (N - 48) 



Seriousness of Job Searich 



Very serious ^ . 40*0 38.2 

Somewhat serious ' ' 8.0' 23.5 

- Not veiV serious 16.0 17.7 

^gu^ l^t at all serious. 36.0 \ 20«6 

pme Requjrjp to Find Work/(weeks) 



Leu than 1 10 33 

1-4 . 10 > ' 4 

6-1^* ^ \ . 50 42 

More than 1^6 ^12 " 8 

Failed to find work 18 13 



seriously look for it; but it may.take.s^veral mdhths. The data 46 not supjtort the 
notion that as offenders advance in criminal careers they lose ibterest jix obtaining 
legitimate employment. Tfie second part of tablets, comparing the juvenile with 
the young adultdata/sh^ws that a heavier record did not geem to lehgthen the time 
needed to obtain a postrelease job. * 

Loss of Employment 

The plausible assumption that loss of employment causes som$ people to ti 
to crime prompted us to ask the interviewees whether loss of employ ^ 

uted to the crimes they committed during the six months befci 

incarceFations. ^ygrmative responses came from 4.8 percent of th^MP^eii^ for 
the juvenile perflH, 16.7 percent for the young adult, and^ 1^5.6 percenO&r th^ adult. 
In one. sense, these relatively low percentages seem reasonable: given that good 
employment was uncommon among the intervieWies, loss of employment would 
not be expected to be an iroportant stimulus to crime. Some exceptions were foutid, 
however. In the words of one offender: 

I weijt broke when I was 32. 1 was making $4000-6000 a year— a bare living, . 
nothing spectacular. Up to that time, there was something Jnside me that 
was growing. ... At the age of 32 it came out, and I was angry. After I went 
broke, I started to look for another job, and I couldn't get anything. Any- 
^ thing! I started to ge%|mgry, and I happened to be over in Yuma, Arizona, 
' where they have a nice collection of guns, and it doesn't require anything 
to buy one." You can just sign Joe Blow in a little, book and buy anything 
you want. So, I bought tldit gun. At the time that I bought it, I was thinking 
that if things didn't improve pretty daiim quick, I'm going to make a breaL 
There was almost a year after I bought l^e ^ before*! robbed a bank. I 
was still J3laying horses but making smaller bets out of necessity. I was 
making a few bucks, but not enough. I was going broke slowly. I decided 
that this was^it. By this 'time— whether it is rationalization or looking for * 
an^excuse to ease my conscience pangs or whatever— I really never had any 



guilf feelings about robbing banks, probably because of my sit^^ 
;I neve^ got high ovfer it I just accented it as a way of life. Tliere was a neat * 
old banknn Silver Spring, Maryland, and it was just crying to be robbed,^. , 
and so it was rpy fi^^t bank robbery, and incidentally, the one I got the most 
money out or i ^ 

Einployinent*Per^onnance Related to Other Aspects of Criminal 

Careers \ . • r * 

Does th^'BetW-Eiiiployed Offender Commit ,Criine|8 Le^ Often Than 
Other y)ffender8? Table 59 depicts the relation of tlie offenders* median offense 
rate and employment pjQj^rmance. (THe juvenile p^eriod.is omitted because of the 
sparseness ofdata.) Tbe^tner offenders show a hisirkedly higher offense rate t:h^ 
«the bette^employed. / ' ^ s ' 

' • — ^Table59 .- V- ' • 

""^^ Employment Performance Related TO 

Offe^s^ RATE 





Medial^ Number of Crimes Committed/ 






/ Month of Stlreet Time 








/ Young Adult 


Adult ^ 








/ Period 


Period 


^ V . 




Better*«mployed 


/ 0.31 (N - 13) 


0.12 (N - 


20) 




Others 


/ 0.96 (N - 35) 


0.71 (N- 


2^) 





ed Offender Commit Fever Crimed against Per- 

Table 60 examines the records of both employment 



Does the Better-Emi>l 
sons Than^Other Qffende 

groups for a possible cpirclrftilDij .with our rough measure of dangerousness to 
society. The results suggest tliat the better-employed offenders werp^less serious 
criminals than the others as their careers advanced. 



Tal^eO 

Employment Performance Related to 





^ ■ — ' M ' 

Median Number of Crimes ; 




Committed ipigftinBt Pertbns ' 




Juvenile 


Young Adult 


Adult 




0 Period 


Period 


Period 


/Better-emj|loy6d 


. 8 (N » 7) 


7 (N - 13) 


4 (N - 20) 


^ Others ^ , 


, 8 (N - 42) 


11 (N - 36) 


15 (N - 29) 
^ 



Does 'the Better-Emplqyed Offender Have More Grime-Free Intervals^ 
Than 6ther Offenders? 0^ would expect so. The data (Bee Table 61) suggest, 
however, that better-employei offenders were neither overrepresented nor unfler- 
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represented among those with crinje-free intervals; therefore, no significant as- 
sociation was^ found. -1 - ' <s ^ V , 



Table 61 



^ . ^ Employ»*ent Performance Related TO 
' f Ceime-Free Intibrvalb ' * 

" ~r" — : V — - — ■ . ■- " -fr 

- ' Peic^ of Better-Employed ^ 



JuveSlle 
Period 



Young Adult 
Period 



Adult > 
Perio<r 



Entire sampfe • • • • 
Respopflenti ^ ith v 
crime^free intervals • 



. 14,3 (N- 49) 28.9 (N< 

f 



TT 



46) 48.6 (N -^46) 



17.6 (N >■ 17) 30,0 (N ■ 20) 40.0 (N ^j^) 



Is the Qetter-Employed Offender Less Involved Jin Drugs and Alcohol?' 

Table 62 cross^tabulabes the data bearing on this question. No£e that there is a 
higher percentage of better-employed among the alcohoMftvolved'than among^any 
other in vol vemeitt class. The lowest percentage of better-^mployed id found atifiong 
those involved with both drugs and alcohol. , ' 



Tabfe62 

Employment Performance Related tc) 
Drugs/ Alcohol Involvement 



^ ■ 

Drugs/Alcohol 
Involvement 


/ ■ ' \ 

Entire 
Sample 

,VW*-49) 




Better-Employ ed 




' Juvenile 
Period 

(N.« 7J__ 


Young Adult 
Period 

(N-13) 


Adult 
Period 

(N-20) 


Drugs-involved 


" . 24.5 . 


14.3 


30.8 


25.0 


Alcohol-invDlved ^ 


28.6 


57.1 


38.5' 


35.0, 


Involved with both 


18,4 


14.3 


7.7 


5,0 


Involved with neither 


28.6 


14.3 


; 23.1 


/ 35,6 





REVIEW 

The information obtained from these offenders about their family background, 
school attendance, '^educational level, and early delinquency did mot distinguish 
them from the wider population of offenders in respecl?to juvenile development. 
But one exception is noteworthy: our sample committed their first serious 6ffense 
at a relatively early age on the average.^ 

During the juvenile period, this sample was preponderantly mdtivated by ex- 
pressive needs rather than financial needs or the desire for high living. But in the 
two adult periods, financial needs and the desire for high living outweighed ex- 
pressive needs as motivation for crime. In particular, peer-directed behavior was' 



^prominent in the juvenile period, 'as might be expected, but bejcame pnsij^ificaht Jn 
the adult periods compared with self-directed behajvior. ' *• 
* Over twd-thirds of the sample appeared to have sigriificaot drugs pr ajfM)hol 
involvement or both during their criminal careers (roughly 25 perf^nt, drugs aldn^; ^ 
30 percent^lcohol alone; and 20 percent, blpth). >\bput 45 percent in the juvenile 
period and 65-70 percent in the adult* periods believed that drugs arid aleohol 
irtv^item'ent was oCconsiderable importance to their criminal activity. About 40-60 
percent werte under the* influence of drags or alcohol while committinrf crimes, hut 
approximately half^of these offendei^ felt that t;^is was an incide^al condition 
rather .than a cpntributing factor. About 30 percent repoi-ted that as adults thear 
mairLreason for crimii^ai activity was to obtain. money for drugs and alcohol,. b^ 
only *\o percent reported ^his as'the main reason for iheir juvenile crimes. iP 
Vl4 did not generally find clear ^fss^ involve- 

.-fdent, on the one hand, and preferences in crimes, offense rate; or Contacts wi^r the 
criminal justfe system, on the othler. The ofF6ndera involved prily with alcohol 
tended to be exceptiofial, however They committed crimes less qften than oth^r * 
ofrenders,^n^ the crimes they did commit were usually 1^ serious ones. T>er6 was 
some evidence that those, involved with both drugs and alcohol were the most 
serious offenders. - ; /; / ■ 

The employment performancA)f the sample was uneven and generally weak. 
About half depended on legitimate employment as their usual source of income, but 
their earnings tended to be relatively low. Abput 10 percent of the sample seemed ^ 
to haVedittJe or no interest in a regular job throughout their entire career. The*^ 
proportioSli^'who required a long time to find work afler release (say,ToUr monthsV 
or more) or who farled to find work was about 30 percent afler the juvenile land- 

^ mark release and about 20 percent afler the youhg^ftdult landmark, release.' (These 
percentages roughly coincided with-the percenters reporting that they were not 
at all serious about Iboking fbr work afler release.) Only a sihall minority •'of the 
sample thought that losing employment had contributed to their criminal activity. 

Wfe found that the "better-employed'' offenders in our sample, compared, with 
the others, tended to be less active m overall adult crime; were inclined to commit ' 
feweV aduk crimes against p'ersons; were uhexceptrdnal in experiencing crime-free 
interval's; and were more ifHely to be alcohol-involved and less 'likely to be both 
drugs- and alcohol-irivplvedr This finding suggests that akhough being employed 
did not halt these offenders' criniinal activities, it may have disposed them to less 
serious and less frequent crimes. The crime level mighj^ be reduced by improving 
the legitiniate employment opportunities of these offenders. Generally, however, 
the hypo?hesi« tjiat employment performance declines as criminal careers continue 
vvas not borne out byour data.. 

' . Despite the unfavorable circumstances that frequently confronted these offend- 
ers, undoubtedly they had some control over erM)loyment performance, .drugs and ' 
alcohol involvement, and a taste for high living They demonstrated, that it was 
more expedient for-them to continue .their crimifef activity than to change othpr 
aspects qf their lifestyle. ' , 



^ Anjpng the hyjwtheses that have Been advanced about the o-ole of violence in 
the careers of habitual ofFenBers are the following: Actual violence (as oppo3ed to. 
threatened violence) against victims occurs more often in the earlier phases of 
criminal careers. As careers prop-esij, gffenders are not qnly Ibss likely to iryure 
victims but also less inclined to comn^ crimes in which actual violence is aa 
essential element (e.g., aggravateiasMiflt). Furthermore, violence in personal life 
also tends ^ decUn^ with 'the ^aM^geW years.^ ' /f v ; 
These ^yp^theses shaped the violehce-related questions that vyere astecHii hie. 



. intei^iews. Our queries addressed the frequehcy and degree of viplehce ih^ilii 
infeiyiewees' 9nme8,,the reasons for its arising, the potei]Jji|ll for violence if ^not* 
actualty committed, "and its presence in their pejhsonal liv^'4' ^ « v sj|0 



VIOLENCE TOWARD VICTIMS ' v 

■ * • • » « ^ , « ^ - • 

The interviewees were asked: • 

" • . ■ • < , ' ^ '• • 

Were, any of pur victims injured in the crimes you committed during this 
r, penodllfyes;}^^^^ 

-4^jftred them to complete the crime or in sel^efense, or would you not 
hwe injured them for any redsiori? ' ^ 

Their responds are tabulated in Table 63, * 

The steady and relatively low proportion o{>ofrenders causing injury^to y ictims . 
is notable. At.the same time, we recall that crimes against persons were committed 
by only 17 of the 42 interviewees who committed crimes in the juvenile'period (41 
.percent); by 30 of the 48 in the young adult period (63 percent); arid by all but one 
of the 46 in th,e adult period (98 percent). Thus, about 50 percent of the offenders 
who committed personal crimes in the juvenile period, 25 percent in the young 
adult period, and 2(3^ percent in the adult period injured their victims. 

The responses suggest that the proportion of victims who were seriously rather 
than slightly injured decreased in'the adult period. The responses also indicate a 
w«ak downward tr^pd in the proportion who felt they would q^feve injured a 
victim in any circumstance^. To th4 extent tliat these statementsllRtitudes (rath- 
er than descriptions of past acts) are reliable, they counter the hypothesis that 
Victims have less risk of injury from older, more experi(^nced offenders. 

In the vpung adult career period, abc^ut half the interviewees viere active 
rQbbers.^W4^won.dered whethe^r they differed from the oth^r half who were not 
robbers m injuring victims. An examination of the individual responses showed 
that;-of the 25 robbers: , > • 

■ . ■ ' 

5 (20%) injured at least one. victim 
17 (68%) caused no. injury , ^ . 

' 3 (12%) failed to respond. ' . , \ 
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Table 63 
Use of Violence in Crimes 



Rdsponte 



Yes, injured victims 
SeriouUy 



^"^^JSligKUy 



* w No, did not injure victimt 



. In ielf*^efenie 

WoUli^ not have in^ 
. jjtfred them for any 
reason 



(%), . . ■ ■ / 


Juvenile 
Period 


ijfoung Adiiit 
V Period 


Adult 
.Pjbriod 


(N - 39) 


(N- 


-42), 


. n4-43) 


20.5, 

76.0 
25.0 

79.6 


»■ 

: 86.7 
14.3 


19.1 
81.9 


/ * 20.9 
. 44.4 

^616 

/ - 79.1 - 


18.2 
27.3 


26.0 




29.2 


754#5' 


45.'^ 


i. . » 


/ . 
/ 37.6 * . 



I 



0 



^Among the 24 who committed no robberies: 

■ 3 {12fo) injured at least one victim / " 

17 (71%) caused no injury ^ . 
^ 4 (17%) failed to respond. < 

There is thus no clear indication that these robbers were more prone to ir\jure their 
) victims. These results are consistent) with findings in the literature that only in 
10-25 percent of robberies are victims ir\jured more than slightly.** 

The interviewees differed widely in their wiHingness and piopensity tp use 
force to complete a crime. At one extreme were those who Atatei emphatically that 
they "would not hesitate to kill the victim if it became necessary: 

There is no doubt in my min^ that I would have killed any victim who tried 
to cross me. You have to understand. I was fighting a full-fledged war 
against "them." "Them" was any<IHg=-the estatUshment, whites, pobce, 
anyone. I did seriously hurt a^ou^tle of victims and I actually felt pretty 
go6d about it. I thought I was getting back at "them.". At times I thought 
I might be winning the war. They Would do something to..ine and I d do 
something back. It was kind of a game. You see I'w^ted to make them . 
pay for ^11 the shit I had to put up with. Oh yeah, there ,|Bno doubt that, 
especially in my earlier years, I was out to bust some head»-^all youihad . 
to do was get in my way just a little bit. , ^ / 

As could be expected, "accidents" sometimes happened, and an offender would 
injure his victim without Tiaving had apy intention of doing so. 

There was one where I really hurt this guy, and it was ah accident. This was 
actually my second robbery, and nothing eame from it— no money. This one 
was a theater, and I wenfe in, bought ai ticket, and sat in a certain placfe. , 
When things looked cool and the movie ended, I was supp<M6a to go down 
behind the curtain and later, when everyone but the manager was gone, get 
, ■ ' -.^ ' ^ , 

' -"The empirical daU areboncisely reviewed in Sagalyn. The Crime of Robbery in the United States. 
PP9-9. . • . 
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him to open the safe. That was the. plan. Well, I thought I needed a disguise. 
I used a n)ptorcycle helmet ^nd goggles and a red bandana. So I went down 
in this theia(er basement and I heard this guy coming. It was pitch dark. It 
turned out that the room I stepped in was the room where he changed 
clothes. So he comes in and turns the lights oh. He just started to take his * 
trousers off, .when he' looked up and«aw me. I just dofft jcnpw how be did' 
it w^;h his pants down and all,l)ut he leaped across the room and ori^top 
of fpe. He was terrified, and in the.scufRe my motorcycle helmet got turned 
^routod so that Lco;uljJn''t see, iand 1 paniclci^, tryiiijg to beat him off met' And 
jthe<unny thing wa*, I neyer thoughik to shodtjiim. It never occurred to jn^ * 
^ I really did whale hin^, though, and it panicked me so much that I thought 
I I might have kjilled him or something. As eiobn as it was oyer, I spli^: It 
turned out that I hadn*t hurt him all that bad; but his (fttfiriptidn irt the 
, newspajper sort of sounded like a moMter from Maris .or something had 
arttacked himnl kind of taught 'me a lesson, though. I ledirnedj^t you heed 
to ^control the situation. - . 



VIOLENCE IN PERSONAL LIFE . \ . 

, We examined the incidence of personal violence over the interviewees' careers 
(}) to. e^imate^the extent to which these offender^ matured, and (2) U> gauge the 
relationship between personal violence and criminal violence: If a strong relation- 
ship exists, further research may reveal that personal violence is a useful predictor 
of dangerousness to society. 

'For each career period we asked the interviewees about the frequency and 
seriousness of violence in their personal lives. The responsfg^re given in Table 64, 
The trend in, all the responses is a slackening of the amount of violence in 
personal life over time, though not necessarily a slackening in its intensity (in 
• occurrence of injury). The reasons for losing one^^ temper appeased to equalize over- 
time. While cheating crime partners and unfaithfiil girlfrienas were prominent 
causes in the juvenile period, there were no dominant causes in later'^periods ^ 
Similarly, th^ (ype of antagonist in .fights equalized at the same time the number 
of personal fights declined.'* Friends or strangers were by far the most common 
opponents in the juvenile period, but in later periods the type of opponent became 
nrrbre evenly distributed. ' 

On balance, even though fights in lateri)eria^ (while occurring less often) were 
more likely to result in injury,, the picture of personal violence presented by our 
sampl^e is consistent with the hypothesis that offenders become more restrained.as 
they mature: / ' ' ' " . 



INTERACTION BETWEEN PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
VIOLENCE 

To >yhat ejctent does a propensity toward violence in i^rsonal life lead to 
violence in crimes? Jo address this question, we proceeded as follows. There were 
147 possible combinations of interviewees and career periods (49 x 3). Some of 

AmDng those responding, the median number of fights per offender was 5 in the juvenile period. 
4 in the young adult, and 0 in the adult. 
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Table 64 



Violence in Personal Life 

< • (%} r 



Response 


Juvenile 
\ ,PeriQ'd 
. / (N - 42) ^ . 


'Young Adult , ' 
Period 
(N-47) 


Adult 
.Period 
(Nr44) 




^ , Reason for Lpsing'Tei)nper 






HasiUn^ by .the police . ^ 19.1 
' Cl^e^hg by a criiAe pV^ner 38.1 % 
Ihaim by a stranger 4j5.2 ^' 
Qirlfdend's running aroi||^P 23.8. 


17.0 \. 
34.0 

23.4 

)\ %\\' ... • 


13.6 
13.6 




Frequency «if Seriously Losing' Tefnper > . 




, Nevtir 

Sometimes 
^ Often 


• ^ - ' \ 38.7 ^ ^ 
. < • 38.7 \ 
^ ; 22.6 , 


, 4(K6 / / 
26.0 


' 12.9 -'^ 

^ . " ; 




• " Number 1)7 FighM-> 




Vv ■ 


None^f 
3-10. 

jVlore than 10 


^ Ir2.9 : ^ 
' V . ^ 16J2 
^ ^ ''''^ 38.7, ^ 
32.3 


37.1 

14.3 ^ 

25.9 

22.9' 


21.2 

12.1 • 
12.1 


• Number of Fights Involving a Weapon * » " 


. None 
1-2 

More than 2 


'41 

^ 18 , 


\l \ 

21 

33 


50 
. 22 * 




, ' Opponents ir) Fights 






Family * • 2.8 
Friends * ^ • 
{>ime pvtners 13.8 
Strangers . . ,38.9 ^ 
, Police * ' 2.8 

Others ^'L^*^ 
Respondents injured in fights 33. ^ 
Opponent^ injured in fights 59.3 


,10.0 
. 20.0 " 
20,0 - 
43.3 T 
•3.3 
3.3 

^ 40.9 ^ 
54.6 


14.5 

23.8 
"14.3 , 
* 28.6 

14.3 
4.8 

46.1 

71.4 



Nl'iese cbnibinations invQ^yed serious injury, to victims; some, slight ii\jury; and the 
rennunder. no injury. Table 65 associates with these three combinations several 
na-asures derived from Table 64: mean loss of temper, median number of fights per 
period, and hiedian number of fights with a weapon per period. 

.The evidence strongly suggests a spilloviet' of violence from an interviewee's 
personal life into hi$ criminal acts. This finding is not consistent with the hypothesis 
that injury to;victims is primarily situational but instead suggiMts that some per- 
sons have a proclivity to injure victims whatever the situatiodv- 

Through cross-tabulation, we examined the relation betweM violence in per- 
sonal life and injury to Victim's, on the one hand, and such factors as drugs and 
alcohol involvement, employment performance, and crime-planning sophistication, 
on the, other. No significant associations were founji. 



iT^ui^ Intel ilswofl^ 




eg. 



tesoMAL Lm;tBnI^^ to Ikiubt of Cbub Vicmc : 



P«e|oclAtiiWludi 
an fi te ifir l eiroe. 



PaiQ^in;Wlikh 
/sn-]bitei.jpIiiV60 ' 



r^f -l^lf^^^^l^^V^ 17-6 {N -r-^) 7.0 (N - 5). . ,.\,^ZO^afc^>?< :cr^ 

ptatpnSad a.O(N«ll) 



^^^jat^B^^^ a wi^t of ^ tolni 




1.0(N»I»)' 



their Jinw/lic>^tli^^ temper,jin(d 0 tothqw who ffeviif.^ 



^1 




Judpng i&onviheyr intervieV responses,, these dS^dii^ is^ere'fiiri^l^ 
iiyure their victims as their crumnal careers advanced. 
same tim6 that the number of crimes against persons was indraeyiR^ (a c^t 
quence of tiie spmal iiature of our sample). On the otiier hand, ^tei^entsj 
ing willingness to injure a victihi, made by interviewaee who had n^^ 
i^)ui^eiix>ne» indicated no lessening of the risk to >dctims as the offenders 1 

offenders also manifested less violence in their pen^onal lives as^ithe^ 
matured; however, when it did occur, the violence waa not neceas^ less iQ|en8e^^4 
hi later years. There was also evidence to support b 
personal 1^^^ acts. Victims were more likely piE^^ 

who were more inclmed to lose their temper, who engaged in'a great^^r ntiihber 6f 
fights, and who i^ed weapbn/fmore often^in their figlits. - 
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^^^^^ 

• ered for thcr ihfendew sample as a whole (e.g., mq^nfiI8bpt^ 
. ti^lmentfanddnigsa^ 

intensiVe^intennittent dic|iotomy. \ / /- 

OEf'ENDER PROFILES 

fid:. The typical Intensive ' 

The respondent who typifies the intei^ 
and intense man in his Jatejforties whom we shidl call Ed. He was reared in the 
. black ghetto of a large Soumwek^ 

was in his mid-thirties. His pattern of cri^ 

and robberies to support a rather hedonistic lifesfyle. He progressed from irregular 
stealinglmd^hting as a nqember of a juvenile gang to a steady life of crime as a 
>sbIi(Uy marriedinn^ 

nite training schools and work gangs in the Southwest to manmum-security institu- 
tions in Califonda, including Sa^ * 

jiiiVenOe Yean. Ed's parents separated soon after he was bom, and his 
\hother-eamed a Hyihg^t a variety of domestic jobs. He had no brothers or sisters. 
Ed was reared by a woman for whom his mother worked, and he recalls t 
. and his mother fondly. The district in which Ed was raised was known as *l>lpod 
alley" because of the violence and crime that flat^rished there. For self-protection. 
iBd began^ll^rym ag^, like many of his peers. ICs first 

serious crimes in his early teens were small-time burglaries and petty thefts, many 
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and CUcanos know^^ 

meoiibaM (tf They had iiq fett c^^ 

ia^the black areas of the The on^ 
i^m'b^^ iei qrqi^^ by plaiiidot^^ 



• - > — .^-^ usually /with 

"''^ rartly pdbpied t|i^ crimes. Tliestden jbods 

i Ed.served tyro years in the Navy. After bcdng dis- 

diarged, he^SiREtd alone in his old neic^bborhood, supporting him»l(g^jjyOTgh f^fca- 
8i<»al odd jobi^ the profits of .ci^es."He nspc^t^^ 



life. He^drank firequeiiUy, a^^ hial^up often draik to their nerve to i)ull 

a job. iSdJiad a violent temper and often e^ged^^i^^ figj^ with hi^ irime partners 
an^jMends: Ma^y of th invo^^ weapons an¥ resulted in iii|^ 

V ' ^T^e crime to his^rst tong incarceration at the age <rf*i9/8li^^ 

his Navy serViro» was a spontaneous act thaUsas^^ mdl^ vdth 
tent type of offender. Ed and his partneii decided to ro^ a shoeshihe jbby wKoml^y 
had observed several times operating at the same locati(M)i. They were caught in the 



*t by a plainclothiBs policy car that was pa^ng. Withbut^advice of counsel.'Ed 
^ tpl^ten^pted armed robbery andjDecpived a prison sentence of five years^ 



pled guilty t 

prying threjfcars b^e being released.Hf rison he worked in CTews chopping^ 
cotfob and (^IRiot pa^l^ / . ^ 

After release, Ed went to live with his mother, fully intending, he says, to find 
work and avoid crime. However, it was only eight weeks until he rraumed criminal 
activity. He committed crimes for about two years before he was incarcerated 
again. 

During thi^ period, between 22 and 24 years of a^, Ed niarri^ 
a household with his spouse and His mother He says his i^ationshipiwith his 
family was unsatisfactory because they opposed his qiminal^vities. Crime was 
his main means of support; he workedat odd jobs only about 20 percent of the time. 
He estiniifitis his income fr^ 

, ^Sl d^ribes his outlook on life at this time as hostile and assaultive. Apart 
from four or five burgl^es, which brought him about $50 each, he specialized in 
robbery. During these two years he reports having committed about 60 robberies, 
in which the average take was' about $40. All involved a handgun. 

Ed says that he ised the Ipot from his crimes to support his family and to 
engage in a good deal of partying. He was still heavily influenped by his friends and 
committed most of his crimes with two or three partners. Whereas most of his 
earlier crimes were committed in his immediate neighborhood, he now ribbed 
th^ughout the state. He continued to operate mainly in black Areas, and he be- 
Jievfe^that the main reason he escaped arrest was tJie general lack of police cover- 
age in these areas. He had no fear of being arrested, was not troubled by the 
thought ofjfi^oing back to prison, and considered robbery the only feasible means 
of supporting the lifestyle he desired. 
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Ab^0bb characteristic of many of the heavy offenders, Ed's main strategy for - 
ayoldmg crimes albm^iir m few trusted j^rjlzie^ and to 

to^ve^a^^ A number (successful robber^^ constant movement as a 
l^ob theyjb^ to pay to avid captore. .The only type of planning that Ed engaged 
,m^«^ be robbed several times beforehand. AKhbugh 

to ife so if it were neoessfury to com /. 

this time Ed was l^vily umng both alcohol and drugs (re^), fi^entiy to 
prepare himself for a crime; main robbery targets were small stores, gfiis s(a- ^ 
piCs^ woA^p^ on the strcNst He ^ocitinued^ to tmgage in fic^ht^ in thb \ 

p^niodL in which weapons ^1^^ . ^ 

His rap sheet for this period does not shofw any mrrats except the jme that fed 
to his convicticm and imprisonment for ano^ 

hmnidde ttiat resulted from a fi^t rather than a robbery. ^ , -^^^^i^Mo 

In his second prismi term Ed had difficult a^^isting totl^ ins^p^ nji^^ ~ 
because of troubles with other inmates. His hostile attitude oftei^puched off argu- 
ments and fights. As before, he participated in work gangjs raj^r than rehabili^- 
tation programs. After release, he went back to live with his mother, found work 
immediately, and remained employed for about a year before ^esuming crime and ' 
accumlJatingabngstringofarr^^ / * 

Adult Years. The mpst recent period in his career co^^Pt the t^^ 
second releaise at about age 26 until his cmrent incarceration, which came in his 
late lidrties. During this period of nearly fifteen years, he jseryed six yeara of jbl 
ten-year prison term for a robbery conviction when he.w|u3 28. That conviction wSs 
the last entry on his rap sheet for a crime committed in his home stete. After release 
from his third prison term, at about age 34, he moved to California, wliere he was 
intensely active in crime for the next seven or eight yeara. 

His California rap sheet contains 17 arrests, several each for robbery, burglary, 
theft, and indecent exposure. Six were for public iptoxication, misdemeanors, or 
traflSc violations. He received brief jail sentences for one of the robberies and for 
two of the indecent exposures. A probation sentence was imposed for one of the 
burglaries. The remaining cases were either dismissed or resulted in no jail time. 

In this latest period, he maintained a satisfactory relationship in cohabitation 
with a woman, but he recalls still being depressed and fru8trated.^ostility and^ 
revenge were party^f his motivation for crime. He had been receiving a disability 
income for an injury sustained vihile working and lived quite well on it, driving a ^ 
fine car, wearing good'clothes, and eating well. When the disability income was cut 
off, he decided to return to robbery rather than cheapen his style of living. By then 
he was no longer ooe of a group committing crimes hui was much more self 
directed. However, he did have a partner most of the time. He committed about 20 
burglaries averaging about $200 per job and 30 robberies averaging $300 each. 

Ed handled his robberies with more sophistication than in earlier years. He and 
his partner would visit a location several times to case it and determine how much 
money W8^ likely to be on- hand. They would also check on the police's patrol 
coverage of the area; sometimes using a policeband radio. Ed believes that some / 
cases against himAvere dismissed because the evidence was''^X)orly prepared by the 
police. ^ ^ i ■ / 

As before, Ed was using both alcohol and<|^gs regularly. He was not afraid 
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vwMeoDi^^ to preaerve his Ufe^te. ll^cncnes 

irc9!e ]nmfeed^^^^ the C:aIiforiiia dty m which he 

nded io mehiifeliu^^^ finally^ a bank. £a at ^c^ 

apctiin WB^Bodtin^^^ The robbery for wliii^ Ed :^^ 
^ - - - corTTO prfeon 3 ^ 

a fbrmer girlfneud» ac^Dgdat 1 




rsfgamsthl^ Ed feels that he 
He dedcur^^that an juxonqiBc^ 1^^ 

ic^Dfi^Qtehce w 

by md^^ he is now serving a life-ternL He has not tiiouc^tie^^ 

whi^l»;«^^4^^^ 

Ih mx^^ an aggressive and articulate criminal whp for mimy ^^m 

was idbte^^^^ crime:ffis viident temperamentanditei^i^^ 

of ajk^C^l^i^dit^ hint dangerous to^ his fiiends his cri^ 
well as Ho lus victims; One rannpt conclude that Ed eypr seriotuSiy deni^ to five 
his life in a way different from the way he did; * 



Archie: The Sophisticated Intensive 



V Althouc^ Ed's ofiiepBe rate and sc^hkrticaticm level «re some wto 
the mean for the intensive offender group, his career pattern was fairly typicall A. 
more successful pattern of criminal behavior is exemplified in the handsome, intelli- 
gent, smooth-talking offender whom we call Archie; he wa»the most sophisticated ' 
burglar-robber in our sample. 

* .Juvenile and Young Adult Year& Archie jeft home at age4d andTtraveled 
around the country as a transient, sometimes supporting himself as a track driver; 
Archie claims to have committed about 500 burglaries, 500 auto thefts, ;Bmd 5 
robberies before his eighteenth Birthday. Of them, he was arn^ted for only 1 
robbery. As he was not convicted, however, he has no juvendjle r^rd. Even hi this 
early phase of his criminal career, Archie was quite sophisticated in his MO. He 
used theatrical makeup to disguise himself for his burglar 
ing cont6c! lenses of various colors. He recalls' being fairly violent and obs^sed 
about his small size. He injurc^d ope of his robbery victims when the man tried to 
resist. ' , ^ ^ 

Archie'^ first incarceration did^ot come imtil his mid-thirties. For this convic- 
tion he served several years in a California prison: Although his rap sheet shows 
nine arrests for drug violations and petty thefl, the only serious prison time he 
served before his present tertn was for an auto-theft conviction. 

Before his first incarceration, Archie was employed much of the time, but his ^ 
main source of income was crime. His wife was a heroin addfct Betv^een his 
eighteenth birthday and his first incarceration, he estimates that he committed 
about 100 grand thefts, 100 burglaries, and 12 robberies. His aVerage take per 
robbery was about $2500. He was never arrested for any of these crimes. He used 
the loot mainly to support his wife's drug habit and .for partying. 

The main targets of Archie's robberies were savings and loan banks or payrolt* 
offices. Archie strongly preferred savings and loans to commercial banks b^ause"^ 
of their greater vtihierability. His MO was to disguise hiniself in full theatrical 
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loan carrying a aawed-off shotpin, which he 



i:;imre-at 




ies were pawnshops or buainenei^ H^ > ^ ^ T- 

^ homes^where an informer had tp)^ hdnqiL^ . ^ 

}gi0Bi^^^ Hia^^pical MQyfas^v^^ 

w<»!^ Hejalw'performedixiau^ bur^^anesin whidi 

,-ai^4^^ 

^ ^ >rl^A^cU^^ ii^ both buri^bieaj^^ 

d^wittiihe^^ ^ 

"^addik^^ 

his i^ oociOT^ because Wfl wife infoi^^ , 

^hep he Was tjytog to 1rt^ ^ - - ^ 

; v^^ fi»n> the fii^ uto^^ 

^efflTs ii^roJiein^^ . 

• prewnt term/ During 
or markets, ana thdy yielded very 

he engaged in elaborate planning for each crime, including stakeouts of the loca- • 
tion, disguise, mapping of his escape route, and monitoring of the police activity 
in the area FinaUy ytfchie was convicted by a jury^ 
' with a prior felonyconviction, and Jxeiff serving two concurrent sentences of five-to- 
Jifej he is also serving^ Wo consecutiv/ five-to-life sentences for the use of a firearm 
in these robberies. • . . * " ; . / 

Common elements' in the careers of Ed and Archie and the other intensive 
offenders are their heavy criminal activity and their ability to avoid incarceration 
for extended periods of time. The intensive type is pot uniformly ^ vioifcit as Ed 
and Archie in personal relations and crimes. The contrast between Ed ancj Archie 
underscores the di^arities among intensive offenders. For example, Ed bflen oper- 
ated in a gang or group, while Archie was a loner who engaged in sophis^^^^ 

planning for his crimes. Both men are quite articulate about their experience in the 
ways of the criminal justice system. Both have acquired a taste for high living and 
have no legitimate means of supporting such a lifesjljyle when they return to the 
street. ^ v 



Ken: The Intermittent 

Ken represents more than haff oiir sample. Altli^gh his^ career pattern is 
m^ked by an occasional spurt of criminal activity, its most significant character- 
istics are the irregularity and mindlessnesS^of the criminal dventsc The intermittent 
offenders were much more likely to be apprehended than the intensives, so their 
careers contain substantial anpioxmts of prison time. • ^ 

Juvenile Years, Ken, the youngest of four children in a white, lower middle- 
class family, was bom in 1944 His parents separated when he was 4, and sLll of the 
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- :.i^^^x:^r:::7r,T^^ hH ofth^ chfldhood iii a 

^^IpeS^^ whoAsasse&i n&SO^^l^jaiTe^^ 

1^ Jm^^ dlW 7om^^<3r Vddav and 

after iehbca in company with his firother&lfle was finally expelled from school in 
tlfe.^riithi grade» at the age df ^ ^ 
yilien he left schTO^^ 

ai»Lrt|neiM;^tp wl^^ had mdvejl^abouta yl^eariier^Kra 
in^crime, except to the extent tiiajb 4Jie juvenile fi^its he^i^^a^e^ 
peace. He has no recoUectabn of having committed theft while liv^ at the foster 
home. / . . •* 

To support himself ih his new circumstances, Ken found a job in a gas statTon: ^ 
He was paid $1.45 an hour for about 25 hours of work a week^ Ken's first i^wro^e-^ 
ment in crime occurred about three months later. He recounted it as followK^'^ ^ 

We had begun to drink and smoke weed on weekends. My bipthers hkd 
. begim to shophft, to ibohx>w" cars (always i^tuniingth 
' small>time stuff. I really thought that they wereiQmettf|[» and I mnember 
during that time being happier than I hdd ever beeiiu^e hitt a bi^ 
of guys we hung around with— I was the youngest since diey were really 
my brothers' friends. One weekend we were getting drunk and rah out* of 
been None of us had much money» and this one guy said that he knew . ^ 
where we could get a lot ofbeerforfree.lt wiw^turda^^ V: 
waited unttf about 7 o'clock that night, and three of iis went and snuck 
behind thi? guy's house. I waited outside as a lookout while another guy 
pick^ the lock. We each took two six-packs of beer and one £^y took ^ 
Then we went back to our place and got drunk. I remember we s&t around 
on the floor afterwards, talking about how easy the whole thing was. Well, 
that was the fir8i\^me— nothing very exciting really. 

WeU, the next Saturday wdht pretty much Uie same way. The guys ^k . 
saying we should go and get some more beer at this guy's hqjtase. I remem- / 
her thinking that we shouldn't go back to the same guy's house since he 
might have gotten wise and might be waiting for us. But all the guys.said \^ 
if would be okay. Since I was the youngest, I felt I shouldn't say anytfiing. 
I gUess I just wanted to go along with the crowd. Well, we went back to the 
guy^s house and this time he was in the garage. I was the lookout again. 
We were all drunk this time out. Well, this bi'g guy held the guy down while 
my brother and I grabbed the beer. The old guy didn't see my brother and 
me, only the guy he fought with. Hie called the police, but they ended up 
letting the other guy go and we never got Caught, Again, I remember going 
back to the house and hearing all the guys laugh about how easy the whole 
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V0i]r^^$^^ beiag caught, an^j^^ reaatm he beUeviENljl 

thihgi ih a group 
as^ delinquent pranks. No one was arnled, an^ thcgr did ik^ 
or vahudb||to he wbuld i|ot have hiirt an;^^ 

i^tMi^ Efe IQways ekpe ^dujingf ^i^^^^ 

After serving the two-mont]i jail term* Ken returhed to live with his bro 
Thejail experience did not leave a significant impiresaion. At first he intended ndt 
to get in trouble again, but he soon forgot this resolve. During ids probation pei^ 
he had essentially no contacts with Ws'probation officer/fa looking for work; Ken 
found that his former employer at the gas station would not rehire lum because, of 
lus trduble with the law. He finally found a part-time job at a dry cleaner for at $1.35 
an hour, approximately 30 hoinrs per week. He kept 1;lu5 job about i^hi^ mq^ 
apd remembers having been happy at the time. , 

•Ken committed no crimes during the first month after release fitmi jail. Then 
his friends began having big partly on Weetiaends. Most of them had not committed 
robbery, but many shoplifted in liquor stores, and Ken joined in that activity. 

Four to six months later Ken helped to commit a crime that resulted in his first 
long incarceration in a juvenile institution.'^ As he remembers it, about six friends 
were drinking together one^ day' at his brothers' apailxnent. His brother showed 
them a gun and boasted about having lx)ught it that day fh>m some^^ 
in jail. A few weeks later, when the ^me group was again drinking at the apart- 
ment, a friend jbegan teasing his brother about canying the gun for show and not 
having the nerve to use it. Ken's brother resented the taunt in front of his girl- 
friend, and an argument eilsued. "You just watch me," the brother said. He, Ken, 
and a friend went to a liquor store, where the brother pulled his gun and took $30 
from the owner. The latt^ knew who they were, caUed the police, and they were 
arrested within a few blocks of the store. The result was a two-year commitment 
to the California Youth Authority at Preston. - 

Young Adult Y^iars. When' Ken was released from Preston at the age of 19, ^ 
he was in a depressed frame of mind because he had no one to go hotiSe to. One 
brother was in jail and the other was in military service. His former companions 
were either married, in military service, or incarcerated. He cecalls needing some- 
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pl^l^pi^^ he ii9edea a jdb. He renttda nmn^ wpeat 

M'hm'^m Thiai be inaoaged to get a jfob at a gai, . 

^IkidraVpei^ ^ ^' 

iwxidu kfea-; he 
ini thecoont 





varied n^i 



. BD^^ tfe woman Kved cm her 
_ , /wneman^ 

inoQ^I^ hk fiunily in ai^ way he^coul<^]^^ 
^^^^^.^r^ati^^orpMpletol^ 
them. He lEeatden jgoods with a fiien4' fix)m his earito' yeaia; H&'pSfe 
waa una ware of Ida crimes he told her he was wwking at ft^ dry d^lm'/^i^ 
commi^ed'appi^^ 20 of these bursaries over a period of iix i^ 
. j^ i^ haiHigui}. Hedmwed it toaM^^ 

robberies befbr^^and reafi^^ Ken that it would be nnfapyj^^ •^:o6tUd lieyer 
ha ve done it alone," he said. 1 wafe scared aU day and spent the time grtting dnmk,^ 
as tli^pther guy did " During the robbery Ken held the gun and said nothing. 
D^it^ the lack of plannfng, the robbery went smcwthly, and they split about $65 
in loot. - ' ■ y 

Th e next weekend the two decided to rob a chickra takesout place alt closing 
time. Ken prepared himself by drinking a lot and taking some drugs. Seyerat more 
robberies followed, but feially one victim tripped an alann b^ll Ken tried to nm 
away, but he was so drunk that he kept stumbling and falling, and he was pa«ly 
caught by police responding to the alarm. He was .convicted a^d sentenecid to. 
prison. * ^ 

Ken recalled that his first adult prison term was not a bad experience.^^AU the 
guys from Preston were there. My wife visited me all th^ time and we wrote letters. 
After a while, I got into an alcoholic treatment group. Itndidn't really hplp, but I 
had been told by the guys that if I acted bad when I first got ih and.then looked 
like I was straightening out, the prispn people"would thipk I was rehabilitate! and 
release me on the first parole date. So that's what I did and I was out in only two 
years." 

Adult Years. Ken's life, after release in many ways repeats the pattern estab* 
lished earlier ^ / ~ 

When I got out, I thought things were going to be okay because of my old 
lady. She had changed a lot during those two years. I figured she had been 
seeing other guys, but it didn't really bother me. I just thought she would 
stop when I got out I really didn't want to get into any more trouble. I knew 
that if I could stay away from booze, I'd be okay. I had never done an|rthing 
bad except when I was drunk. I got a job in a shoe repair shop, hutii^ddn*! 
stand the smelL One day I went home early feeUng sick, and I found my wi^^^ ^ 
making it with another guy. I slapped her ^und some, and left feeling 
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Ken was relea^ from his s 
^ ^: ^^D; JU^ kter he was arrested^^f^ rc^bery and kkta^^ 

p^a'^tli^ hai ffCHw bautlk, 

^ all right for a few weeks and theiA the oldest^b^^ 

^ charge. Ken says-t^t this upset Mm badly^ for^^ *d n<^ wahtto see Ufe boy tuni 
out the way he did. When the boy came .hqme, Ken haci^^ 
liim, and left the hous^. He went to a bar and proceeded to get drunk Wtth a fnend- 
. After the bar closed^ tfii^ two were sitting in an alley*wl*n a young black couple 
jMHsed keii gnibb^ the girl, his friend held the man, and they forced them to 
' retur^ to their car-and drive otit of town. There^ 

the coupte. They off in th^cduple'8 car, lmt Kctl wm»^ 
, cra^ied into a freeway divider. The police found him tmco^Mousbel^^ 
his friend had fled. Ken was arrested* identified, and oq^cted ctf^^fi^^ 
rdU^eiy. The charges of kidnapping and being armed (with £ length of steet pipe 
"picked up in the alley) were dropped in the course of plea ij^gotiations. He is 
currenUy serving a teni^ of five years ^ to 

Ken^s presentence investigation report diagnosed hini as ian iiiade(|uate person- 
ality with acute dependence on alcohol. It recommended that^he be com^tted to 
a mental institution for treatment. The sentencing judge decided otherwise^ and his 
view of Ken was placed in the record: 

This defendant should be incarcerated for life or until his physical strength 
has declined materially through aging. He is a man who has been shpwa 
' tp be aggressive and violent toward Ms victims. His assauMVeness is 
* prompt^ by the use of dcohol to wMch he is deeply addicte^^ v 
< . to deny his feelings of inadequacy by his iaggressive behavior.' 

* In the past, when refraining from the use of alcohol, he has responded 
' well to supervision and controls in an institutional setting, but he^has 
. usually failed to avail Mmself of available programs to upgrade himself It 

is highly: doubtful that rehabilitation is a practical objective for Mm. 
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•Watf an habitual ^niant. / ^ 


, 44 


V 27 • 


Was incarcerated before the age of 18 
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50 


73 



The last finding^is consistent with other indications that the intensive offenders 
were able to avoid crime sanctions better tiian were the internuttent offenc^ts. 

CHminal Sophistication ^ 

Crimfe-Planning Sophistication. The aritlune^c mean offender's s6->^ 
pRistication scqres for the several 'career periods in which he committed property 
crim^ was use<i as a measure of his career4ong pl^nning'sophistication. Table 67 
compares these mean career scores for the two offender types. D«q>ite the overall 
weakness in crime^plaiuiing sophistiration £n6ng our sample, the intensive offend* 
ers^ show significantly greater sophistibation thad the ftitertnittent offenders (as 
indicated by the difference in the means). ^ ^ 

.Use of Crime Partners. As pointed out in Sec. V» a preference for opera^ng 
alone suggest^ greater criminal^phistication. Table 68 displays^ by cf^reer peri64» 
how the two types differed in frequency of not using a crime partoer. The substan- 
tial difference in t^e juvenile period indicatfes^hat the intensives adopted a solitary 
approach to committing crimes— the predominant adult mo(ie— ^t an earlier age 
than did the intenrpttents. ^ 

f Fear of Arrest We might expect intensive and intermittent offenders to differ 
in their feat of arrest.' T^ble 69 shpws the proportions in each type^lthat were 
concerned about arrest in varying degrees before each of the three landixiark 
offenses. Except in the juvenile period, where the intenave type appears less con* . 
cemed about arrest than the intermittent type, these data do not clearly indicate 
a strong difference between the offender types iiiv this req)ect. 
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. * Degree of Concern^ 


sive 
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five 
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Very concerned 




23 


13 
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18 




Somewhat conMitoed 
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12 
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Little coofomed 
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^ Not -conceni^ . 


73 


38 
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Monetarjf Gain* EarUer we hypothesized that monetaiygain^fle^ 
a6on in the choice of targets and that such deliberation is a sign of briminal 
80|>histicati6n. As jbur^ary appears to be a selective type of mnie, we chose to 
diq^y the differences in monetary gain be)ween the intensive and the intermittent 
types for the respondents/irho r^rted cqmn^tting burglaries in each career p^ 
riod(seeTaWe7p). ■ ; 

Strohgvdistinctions ai:e seen between the two offender types, notoklll^the 
limount of monetary gain b^t also in the extent of burglaiy activitjg||B^e^^ in^ 
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Pkosecutor*s Use of Priors Related to Offender Type 
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48 
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Dropped in plea Bargaining 


67 * 
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Not .conndered in sentencing 




, 15 


Used to increase sentence 


43 


46 


Pon*t know 
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Drugs and Alcohol Involvemei 




According to the classes defin^^ Sec/ VI, Tabte 72 dispkys the dru^^^ 
involvement of the two offender tjrpes, compared with the sSR^^ noean. The dkta 
show that interviewees involved only with alcohol were far more likely to be the^ 
intermittent type. Otherwise, about the saipe percentage of both types had some 
involvement with drugs or alcohol or both— 62 (intehsives)'and^(intermittents). 
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Table 72 



<k:»;^ (n»i6) or^aar " 



29 

29' « 



26 

81 
88 



26.v.-:;^V; 

12. f 
24 



1 qii^a^ty was aff^BeBa^motemSy^^^ie^a^ 

we 'are. 11 - 



nik Mri^iOlin m the • 




iveaffeadenwe 

> wWto^ mterauttent offea^^ shifted conaiiierBbly in pngnaaxkMmjwha^ 
to aautts. ' ^ 



Tablets •> ° 

■ * " # i ■ <. - ( - 

Self- Veraus Peer-Directed Behavior Related to Oflfender tVpe 

• ' (%) 





PHAttry Influence 
onBeharior 


' Juvenile 
Period 

(N«42). - 


■V 

Ydidng Adult 

PMod 
.(N-48) 


Adult 
Period 




• Isteh* Inter- 
' nve mittent 


In ten- ^ter- 
nve raittent 


Inten-^^ter- 
nve mittent , 


if' 


Wf 
Pe«». 

Oon*tknow 


67' 48 
33 48 

. - 4 ' 


75 83 
25 17 


79 93 
21 7 
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a^ymentPerf^inance. Applying the criterion of "better employment" 
Vp, we found that in the sample of 49 interviewees. 7 were better em- 
goyed m the juvenile period, 13 in the young adult period.,and 20 in the. adult 
EiammiBg these 40 career periods of better employment related to offender type 



we foukd an association that.is not highly 8ighifi;;;it bit ro^nt with'el^! 
tton»-th»e were mapy more.better-employed among the intennittent than amon« 
the intensive offen^ra. - , • 
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Viplepce towar^ Victim^. Table 74 summiEirizes the interviewees' response^ 
about iiyuring their victims by offender type. These results suggest that the inten- 
sive offenders had a slightly greater iticlination to Mure their victims. It coiild be 
argued, 6f course, that theunderlying inclination not be different between the 
two types, because the intensive type simply created more opportunities for injur- 
ing victims by committing crimes more often. * ^ 

To sharpen the distinctions, we incorporated tl?e responses of interviewees who 
had not it^ured their victims about their^willingness tb i^jure.^f necesi^ry to 
complete the crime. We found that 50 perceftt,^of the int^isive offerers* and 18 
percent of the intermittent offenders either injured a victim seri«lfisly or said that, 
ill: at least two of their career periods, they would ^ave injured a victin^ it^had 
been necessary to complete the crime. This finding counters the frequmtly exT 
pressed view that the more experienced an offender is thd n^ore controlled he is in 
committing a crime and the less likely he is to injure his victim. ' . :^ 

^ Table 74' 



Injury OF Crime Vicrni, Related to Offender Type 





(%) 




■' / ■ 




Juvenile 
Period 


Young Adult 
Period 


AdUlt^ . 
Period 


Degree of Injury 


Inteti'. Inter- 
sive mittent 


Inten- Inter- 
sive mittent - 


Inten- Inter-,, 
sive mittent 


Serious 
Slight 


25 6 

- 6 


25 6 

-■ i . 


12.5 6 / 
*2.5 9, 




■ \ 







Violence in Pei^SonaTtMe. As a measure of the ofFendeffs' use of violence in 
their personal lives^ we usetfthe number of fights the interviewees reported engag- 
ing in. Table 75 shows tl^g median number of fights by offender type. These data 
are a further indication of the more prominent role of violence in' the lives of the 
intensive type, even though both types appear to have matured out of personal 
violence. 





T^le 75 

Median Number of Persional Fights Related to 
OFFENpEB Type 





Juvenile 


A Young Adult 


AduiZ 




Period 


/\^ Period 


Period 


Intensive type 


IQ 


6 


2.5 


^Intermittent type 


3 


1 


0 
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Distinctions between the ottender types in seit-reported explanations lor crimi- 
^ nal activity are shown in Table 76. Only a few substantial differences are revealed 
in the earlier career periods: - . 

' ■ ■ * 

• In the juvenile career period, the intensive type was less prompted to 

crhne than the intermittent type for thrills, attention, and status and njidre 
prompted' by a desire Tor money for rent, for self-support, and for high 
living. ' ■ - ; ^ 

• In the young adult'pferidd the intensive type, compared with the intermit- 
tent type, used th^ money gained from criine^more for drugs, akohol, and 

- family support ^d less for rent and self-support; was less influenced'by 
loss of employment and more infltn^nced by friehds; and.tended to spend 
. ^ ' do drugs and drinking rather than on self-support. ^ 



Table 76 



Explanations FOR-'CRiMiiAt Activity Related to Offender Type 

(%) ' " ■ 



Juvenile 
Period 



^ YoUng Adult. 
Period 



>Adult 
Period' 



Bespoiise 


Intensive 


Intermittent 


Intensive 


Intermittent " 


Intensive 


Intermittent^^ 










Main Reason for Crimes 






Hostility, revenge ' ^ 


19 


3 . 


' .13 




13 




.4 


Thx'ills, attention, status 




39 








6 




Money for drugs,, alcohol 




6 


38; 


21 


19 






Money for Women 


3 


/ 6 


9 


12 






Money for rent, self-support 


31 


,9 




' 30 


19 


18 




Money for family support 








3 


12 


6 




No other alternative 








6 




3 




Peer influence 


1^ 


21 






6 






Don't know 








15 




12 




NjQ response 


6 " 


18 


> 6 


15 


' '13 


18 





Contributing Factors 



^Marital or family difficulties 


50 


9 


25 


24 


13 


18 ' 


Loss of employment ^ 


6 


3 




^4^ 


6 


18 • 


Hedvy debts 






13- 


3 


19 




Influence 'of friends 


50 


39 


38 


15" 


19 . ' 


15 ' 


Gang activities 


25 


24 




3 






. Under the influence of alcohql 














< or drugs while committing crimes 


13 


' 15 


'19 ■ 


27 


' '31 


27 


Not applicable * 




3 




3 ^ 




3 


Other . 


' 6 


3 


44 ' 


6 , 


31. 


; 9 








Use of Monetary Gain from Crimes 




High living 


56 


33 


38 


30 * 


38 


24 


Self-support . " 




6 


6 


18 




27 


Family support 




3 


^, 13 ' 


. 6 , 


25 . 




Drugs, drinking ^ 




. 12 


u 38 


^24 


19 


: 21- 


Gambling, debts 


6 






3 




3^ 


Other ^ , ■ 


13 


6 


6 


3 


6 





NOTE: N = 16 (intensive typefand 33 (intermittent type). 
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We now turn from the interview response data to the data from official records, 
to examine arrest, conviction^ and incarceration rates agtoegated by offender type 
(see Table 77). ^ ^^"^^^ \ . 



. Table 77 

Arrest, Conviction^ and Incarceration Rates Related to 
Offender Type , ^ 



Average number of arresU per 
interviewee (all offense types) 

Proportion of arrests for non- 
drug Qffenses * 

Conviction rate for'nondrug 
airrests 

Incarceration rate for nondrug 
arrests 



Intensive 
Type' 

(N-14)* 


Intermittent 
Type 

(N - 33) 


' Entire 
Sample , 

(N-47)* 


12.4 


11.4 


12.3 


60% 


67% 


61% 


0.64 


0.71 


0.68 


0.49 


0.60 


0.67 



*Rap sheetjB could not be obtained for two'interviewees. 



. Tl)a intensive offenders were thus arrested more frequently than the intermit- 
tent offenders. The modestly higher incarceration rate for the intermittent offend- 
ers appears toJ)e inconsistent with their lower level of criminal activity. To clarify 
the picture, we cdmpared* this rate between the two oifender types by period (see 
Table 78). 

♦ Table 78 

< Incarceration Rate Related to Offender Type 





Juvenile . 
Period 


Young Adult . 
Period 


Adult 
Period 


Intensive type 
' Intermittent type ^ 


0.25 
• 0.46. 


0.39 
0.66 


0.71 
0.71 



The difference in incarceration rate between the two types is more marked 
earlier in their eareers. Why would the criminal justice system have this selective 
effect, partiiyaferly at an early age? The answer depends on one's assumptions 
about the relationship between incarceration and later criminal activity. If later 
prime fates are thought to be imaffected by the frequency and length of earlier 
-^mcarceratipn, it appears that the system was selectiveljr^ta-eating the less risky 
-offenders mprfe harshly. If, on the other hand, incarceration is thought to reduce 
f later criminality (a hypothesis that other studies have not substantiated), the lower 
^ offense rate9 of the intermitt^nts could be attributed to their more frequent incarc- 
eration at an earlier age. 



proportion of self-reported crimes that resulted in arrest (see Table 79). The juve- 
nile period is excluded because of the krfown underreporting of juvenile arrests on 
rap sheets (see Appendix C). The (JifFerencei between the two offender types are 
substantial and all the more striking in view of the higher conviction and ijicarcera- 
tion rates for t^ie inteimittent type shown in Table 78. 

..... '. ■ ■■ 

; Table 79 , 

Probabiuty of Arrest in Young Adult and Adult 
• • Periods Related TO Offender Type 

Intensive Intemyttent ' 
Type . ' Type 

All nondrug offenses . , . . 0.04 0,21 . 

• Burglaries only ........ 0.04 0.21 

Robberies only 0.07 0.37 



IMPLICATIONS y 

■* 

The intensive/intermittent distinction between habitual offender .type^ppears 
to have ^0Hsiderab^e policy significance. The intensives pursued their criminal 
activity with much more persistence and skill than did the intermittents, and they 
committed far more crinaes. Yet they incurred the formal sanctions of the system 
(arrest, conviction/and incarceration) less frequently than did the intermittents. 
The intermittent offenders were'five times more likely to.be arrested for any one 
crime than the intensives. And, once arrested, they were mt)re likely to be convicted 
or incarcerated. , 

In Controlling crime, the intensives are the offenders that sentencing and in- 
carceration policies should try to r^ach. Current policies are unfiolective. It remains 
to be seen whether the intensive offender can biB more cleady identified from official 
records and whether a more appropriate treatment can be /Revised. At this time we 
can'OHly point out the danger of relyingon a simple distinction of habitual offenders 
based solely on prior convictions. It glosses over significant differences between the 
intermittent offender, who appears to pose no more risk to the public than other 
types of offenders, and the intensive offender, who clearly poses a much greater 
threat. 




This study has systematically examined the career, development of a group of 
off enders* about whom there is particular concern in public policy— habitual felons. 
Resolution of current debateg>fcout the crime-reducirfg potential of incarcerating 
a greater percentage of siwmpersons for longer terms hinges on estimates of the 
amount of crime they actually commit an(i their probability of arrest and convic- 
tion: This study provides just such estimate$, for a sample of 49 felons, by crime 

^type and period in the criminal career, based on the offender^Vown reports; 

As to the other policy avenues for dealing, with criminals— rehabilitation^ deter- 
rence, and prevention^-^even though our sample is too' small arid select to permit 
generalizing to the wideir criminal population — this report provides new insight 
into why a group of serious habitual offenders remained undeterred and ,un- 
reh^bilitated afler repeated incarceration and participation in a yftnety of ^^^^ 
ment programs. ; / 

In this study, we sought to illuminate the birth arid growth of serious criminal 
careers in the hope of identifying vulnerable times when appropriate interventions 
by the criminal justice system might best have reduced the offenders* threat to the 
comriiunity. Initially, we weVe optimistic that i^ch points could be identified, for 
earlier research had suggested that habitual offenders tend to follow a common 
maturation process. We expected the interview data to reveal systeiftatic develop- 
ment patterns in which juvenile offenders — peer-influenced, gang-related, ai|d 
spontaneousr— were transformed into, adult professional criminals. Moreover, we 

, expected them as adult professionals to pursue crime as a preferred occups^on, 
co;itinually developing th^ir skills, increasing their profits, and becoming^ niore 
specialized. It is now clear thatthis is too simpHstic a notion of sustained criminal 
activity and criminal career development. The reality is much more comiplex and 
diverse than we imagined. Although some of our empirical findings >yere consistent 
\^ith the traditional images, ov^fl. even in an offender sample as small and select 
as this, the dominant findingwfiffllRersity-^both in the offenders' personalities and 
in their conduct. Thus, aJjplronclusion of this study is that many of the traditional 

. assumptions about the iffivelopment of habitual offenders need to be reconsidered 
and restudied. 

This section briefly reviews the most important study findings with regard to 
the nature and criminal activity of this sample. Then it turns to the implications 
of the-findings for policies of rehabilitation, deterrence, crime prevention, and 
incapacitation. The latter discussion is too preliminary to be regarded as a proposal 
^ for changes in current policies; our observations should be substantiated by further 
study of habitual oflFenders. Nevertheless, these conclusions should enable policy- 
makers to expand their perspective on habitual felons. 
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Early CMminal Activity 

■ . ' ■ ■ • _ . ' » ■ ♦ 

Serious criminal involvement began at 13 or 14 years of age for the majority 
of the ^mple, and their'first recorded arrest occurred on the average at the age 
of 16. Only seven reported that they committed no serious crime as a juvenile. 
Thirty-two of the 42 juvenile offenders had been confined in a correctional facility 
before the age of 18. Taking the d^te of the first recorded arrest as the bieginning 
of a4criininal career, we cSlculated that the sample 'had been involved in crime an 
average of about 20 yeai:s, of which about half had been spent in jail or prison. 

A great majority attributed their early criminal involvement to peer-group 
influences. Although broken homes, lower econoifiic status, and sibling criminal 
records Were characteristic of many in'the sample, they were not overwhelniingly 
9o; nor did such factors 0xplain differences in later criminal behavior. 

Following p conventional pattern, these offenders progressed iVom predomi- 
nantly atitG^thef\ and burglary in the juvenile period to a greater proportion 'of 
robberies and forgeries in the adult years. The majority said they had switched to 
robbery because it required little preparation and few tools, was easy to' do, seldom 
required hurting anyone, and offered unlimited -potential targets. Also, robbery 
could be committed alone, eliminating the risk of being implicated by a partner. The 
offenders saw "take" as the jirimary influencing factor in deciding whethc^r or not 
to commit a certain crime, the risks involved'being secondary. 

Eiate and Types of Crimes , 

According to their own statements, this sample of offenders had committed 
many serious crimes— over 10,000 of the nirte offense types considered. The ave/-^ 
age number was 20 per offender per year of street time. The offense rate varied ^ 
considerably by crime class. The average number of violent crimes i^ape, assault, 
robbery, purse snatching) comriiitted per year bf street time was 1.8; safety crimes 
(violent crimes plus burglary), 5.9; and nondrug crimes (safety crimes plus Vu to 
thefl, grand thefl, and forgery), 1L9. • » 

The level of criminal activity was not constant but declined with age. The 
number of self-reported offenses committed per jnonth of street time noticeably 
decHned as the sample grew older. Specifically,. the juvenile period average of 3.2 
serious crimes per month of street time decreased to 1.5 in the young adult per/od 
and toO.6 in the adult period. Declining offense rates were also shown in each crime 
class except violent crimes, which is dominated by robbery. The latter anomaly 
probably owes to the sample selection criterion that tJie current incarceration be 
for a robbery conviction. Previous studies of criminal behavior, based on official 
records, have found that participation in crime declines with age. A unique contri- 
bution of this stuc^y is the finding that the level of criminal activity diminishes even 
among those who remain ■active in crime. 

Though the level declined, there was a certain steadiness about this sample's - 
crime. Asked ho^Y;,much time passed afler their release from incarceration befoi-e 
they started committing crimes again, the respondents indicated a m<edianfime of 
4-5 months after the juvenile landmark incarceration and 2-3 months afler the 
young adult. Slightly over half of the sample said they hlid serious intentions of not 

^ idi 



of crime could not have been deterred. For those who believed it could have been 
deterred, certainly of apprehension wWld have been the most influential' factor^ 

Few of the offenses committed were followed by arrest. Only 3 percent of the 
juvfenile nondi^ug crimes culminated.in arrest. Drug-selling offenses are excluded 
because a laj-ge number were committed with no resulting arrests. The percentage 
of crimes resulting in arrest incFeased to 6 in the young adult period, 20 in the adult 
period. The rising arrest rate is partly explained by the increasing incidence of 
crimes against persons, which are solved more often than property crimes, How- 
ever, the artrest rate for burglary, a property crime, also rose from 8 percent in the 
young adult period to 29 percent in the adult period. The percentage of convictions 
among arrestagTor any type of offense increased from 64 in the juvenile period to 
78 in t-he aUult period. Thus, while offense ra^es decreased markedly over time, the 
probabilities of arrest, conviction, arid inpairceration per qffense all tended to in- 
crease. ' i 

The sample generally pursued crime opportunistically, appearing to prefer 
diversity to specialization. In any several-month period these offenders typically 
committed crimes of various types. Whatever modus operandi or selectivity of 
targets an offender developed (e.g., small stores with women proprietors) was 
usually a continuation of his most recent experience rather than the result of 
careful strategy. ' i . 

CrmuniU "Sophistication ^ 

The majority of the crimes committed by the sample were simple or even crude 
in execution. Only a small minority seemed to use care— niuch less sophistication— 
in planning and carrying out their crimes. For the typical offender, pre<rime 
planning was limited to visiting the location before the crime and, tess often, 
staking out the target. Such measures as wearing a disguise, developing a new 
identity, and obtaining a special car were uncommon. The offenders who were the 
most'' sophisticated tended to develop sophistication at an early age; it was not 
necessarily, the product of a long career in crime. Mpst of the sample remained 
geographically limited throughout their careers. Only a few ever ranged outside ^v, 
single state. Few had acquired special techniques for avoiding arrest. The experi- 
ence of these offenders counters the notion that hardened criminals manipulate 
criminal justiceVocesses by retaining expensive private counsel, by gaining exces- 
sive continuances of their criminal proceedings, by intimidating witnesses, and 9^ 

Th^ assumption that habitual offenders develop networks of persons to ^mist 
them in trime appears misplaced. These offlpnders tended to work alone more 
"frequently as their careers developed. In fact, the more sophisticated the offender, 
the more likely he was to work alone, being unwilling to share the profits or risk 
betrayal. . 0 

Contra^y to the expectation that an offender's illicit profits would grow withTiis 
experience, these offenders, j^en in the later phases of their careers, averaged only 
a few thousand dollars per year. Few were well rewarded for their criminal acts. 



' The literature suggests that as an offender's career progresses and he becomes 
increasingly involved in a criminal subculture, he loses interest and capability in 
legitimate employment. That hypothesis was not borne out by our sample as a 
whole. In their most recent career period, nearly half were combining a full-time 
or nearly full-time job with their criminal pursuits. On the other hand, the generally 
poor employment performance of our sample accords with the findings of earlier 
studies. Our data give scant support to the notion that loss of employment triggers 
a spate of crime; less than 15 percent of the sample said it did. The "better-em- 
ployed" offenders committed fewer crimes against persons than the rest of the 
sample. They did not, however, have fewer crime-free intervals. 

Violence ^ 

Though these offenders committed a higher rate of Crimes against per$ons later 
}ji their careers, the proportion who actually iryured th^ir'yictim&i^clined over 
time. On the other hand, the offenders' statements about^eir willingness to injure 
a victim indicated no lessening of the risk to victims as the'^)fij^der8 became older 
and more experienced. The offenders who were more prone wNK)lence in their 
personal lives were also more likely to have injured their victims/The incidence 
of violence in^ersonal life decreased with age. 

Role of Drugs and Alcohol 

Although our data do not suffice to establish causal linkages, drUgs and alcohol 
clearly played a prominent role in a majority of these criminal careers. , By official 
records, about h^lfof the respondents had a history of drug involvement; by their 
own statements, about two-thirds had been heavy users ofarugs or alcohol or both. 
During the adult periods, fully 60 percent were under the influence of alcohol or 
drugs when committing crimes; and the desire for money tabuy drugs and alcohol 
was the single most frequently cited reason for' committing crimes (cited by about 
one-thirdA)f the sample). 

As for associations between drugs an^ alcohol involvement and other offender^ 
characteristics, we found ^hat the offenders involved with dlcohol alone — compared 
with thoseinvolved with drugs aione, both drugs and alcohol, or neither— commit- 
ted crimes less oflep but were more likely to be arrested. The offenders invplved 
with botii drugs andj alcohol had the highest offense rates. 

Prison and Postrelease Experience 

Only about^a quarter'of the sample said that they h^d had trdul>le adjusting 
_to prisqnlife. Wpen they were juveniles^the trouble arose primarily from problems 
of getting along with other inmlates. With age and more frequent incarceratfon, the 
main source of difficulty was not other inmates but the offender's own feelings— for 
example,^a realization that life is short and a desire to be on the outside, living it. 

In each of the three landmark incarcerations, about half the sample said they 
had participated in a formal prison rehabilitation program — mainly vocational 
training, education, or group counseling. Onlyfa small minority had taken part in 
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nearly 90 percent in the adult period. Vocational training was the program most 
favored. ^ a 

I|iteiudve and Intennittent Offender types 

Despite the diversity in this sample, two broad types— the intensive and the 
in(€rmi«cn(-^merged from the data. The ijitensive type, consisting of about one- 
third of the sample, was more continuously engaged in crime, more committed to 
a criminal lifesjjyle, and more careful about avoiding arrest than the intermittent 
type, consistfog of two-thirds of the sample, Moit striking, the average intensive 
offender committed about ten times as maijy crimej3 as the intermittent offender, 
yet was five times less likely to be arrested ^or any one crime. Once arrested, the 
intensive offender was ^so less likely to be convicted and incarcerated* 

Other differences that cross-tabulation revealed were that the intensi ves were 
mor? self-directed early in th^ir careers, obtained significantly more money per 
crime, and were more likely to have spent the money 6n drugs and alcohol than 
were intermittents. Respondents involved with alcohol alone were far more likely 
to be intermittents than intensi ves. 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

Th^ pAfsilraphs below add?^ the 'implications of the preceding findings for 
policies bt^ishabiUtation, interlmd to modify behavior from unlawful to lawful; 
d^errenve, intended tc alter the oftender's perceived balance of ihe gains and costs 
f of crime so that he desists; preventiQn, intended to forestall crime by making its 
target'difficult to reach and unattractive; and incapacitation, intended to remove 
^qriminal offenders from the community through incarceration. 7 \ 

The implications outlined in the paragraphs' below are too preliminary to be • 
^regarded as proposals for changes in current criminal justice policy, but it is hoped 
that they will contribute usefully to policy deliberations.^ 

Rehabilitation ' 

Our sampl^ was^b/ selection a group of per$ic/ns who consistently adhered 
to a criminal lifestjhe^ despite repeated jBxposure to rehabilitation programs. 
Though the effectiveness of rehabilitation efforts was not a fociTs of this study, 
judging from thfi offend^l-s' ow^ statements the rehabilitation programs in which 
they participated did not provide a strong inducement fbr them to end their orimi- 
nal careers. Most of the sampl^saw their crimes as freely chosen, preferred acts 
or as resporises to special circumstances, usually arising from a personal relation- 
ship. Those who recognized their need for help were thinking mainly of job train- 
' ing. Even so, ihey did not necessarily believe that vocational training would over- 
come their tendency to continue in crime; fully half either were unsure about or 
had no intention of leaving crime. \ ^ 

Correctiorlal.authorities view job traiffing as a m^^sjSf rehabilitating those 
who commit crimes because they cannot earn an adequate income legitimately. In 



of these offenders, the better employed (ended to commit less serious cringes. We 
are thus led to believe that voluntary programs of job training are a constructive 
means of reducing the criminal toll of habitual offenders. 

The low participation of. fihese offenders in drug and alcohol rehabilitation 
programs; coupled with the prominent role of these substances in the respondents' 
crimes, suggest ^ that, drug and alcohol treatment programs could significantly 
"Pediice crime i^^they genuinely helped offenders eliminate their dependency. 

Deterrence . , ' 

f ■ , . . . , '■ 

Because of the growing evidence that efforts to rehabilitate criminals have' 
fallen Tar short of expectations, many authorities now advocate concentrating less 
on improving the offender and more on improving the criminal justice i^ystem. 
Programs designed to speed and streamline the prosecution of criminals are finding 
widespread support. ' »<, ^ • V 

Deterrence theory rests on the idea that potential offenders are ratioml per- 
sons who take into^ account the costs and gains of alternative courses pf atstion. 
Should the costs of crime irfufficiently increase or the benefits sufficiently decrea^e^. 
potential offenders are likely to decide that the former outweigh the latter and are. 
thereby likely to be deterred from criminal acts. The costs of crime can be magnified 
by increasing the probability of being apprehended and by increasing the amount 
and certainty of punishment aflei: apprehension. Deterrence theory' holds that 
potential offenders will bejmor^' l^j^^^^d wh^ljjjgjtlK^y^^?^^^^ tl tney are more 
likely to be arrested, convictoc; al^imprisoned for a crime. 

Our sample did not fit the model of rational criminality described above. The 
majority said that they were uhconcernedf about the possibility of apprehension, 
though some attributedtheir indifference to the clouding of their thinking by drugs 
and alcohol. More to the point, over half the sample asserted that nothing could 
have deterred their return to crime afler release from their landmark incarcera- 
tions. For those who said they could have been deterred, the certainty of apprehen- 
sion would have influenced them more, than other factors, such as the possibility 
of ajonger prison sentences stricterparole supervision. This perhapsreflects their 
awareness of a fairly high probability of conviction and incarceration once arrested. 

The data give no reason to bejieve that the length of a prison term 'affects 
deterrence. Those who served longer sentences did not'have longer periods of street 
time af\er release.until theinext incarceration. 

Prevention , \ 

Target hardening— making crime targets more difficfilt-to reach— was of dubi- 
ous effectiveness in preventing this sample's crime. The. offenders siniply switched 
to a more accessible target. For example, some interviewees respondeid that if they 
were (frustrated in committing a store burglary by an eflfectiv^e security system, they * 
would immediately substitute a street robbery. We believe that future studies of 
the costs and benefits of target hardening should consider the likelihood of a shifl 
to personal crimes if property targets are hardened: ' 
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convictions, and incarcerations is an indication of the inability of previous rehabili- 
tation, deterrence, and prevention efforts to curtail their criminal behavior. The 
primary alternative for counteracting sucfi"6ffenders is a greater reliance on in- 
capacitation. Incapacitation poHcies are intended to assure the conviction and pro- 
longed incarceration of serious habitual offenders, once arrested. The rationale is 
obvious: Offenders cannot commit crimes against the community while in prison, 
and they are not likely to be abW tomake up for' lost time after release if the 
probability of reincarceration is high. But an incapacitation policy is both unfair 
and highly costly if an undue number of inappropriate offenders are given long 
prison terms. ^Thus, the effectiveness of this approach rfests largely oi\ the ability 
of the crimihal justice system to distinguish amopg bffenders and identify those 
most deserving of lengthy imprisonment. 

• Although the length and seriousness of a defendant's prior record give an 
indication of his propensity toward ftiture serious crime,*the predictive value of this 
informiation by itself is weak. That is partly because of the poof correlation between 
pffenders' actual behavior and their arrest records. A meager arrest record may 
disguiiie a dangerous criminal, even though a long arrest record usually signifies 
extensive criminal activity. Our data emphasize that arrest records do nof suffice 
in distinguishing among the more serious and the less serioijs habitual offenders. 
When we compared the rap sheets of the intensives as a whole^with those of the 
intern)ittents as a whole, no significant differences emerged between the types— noL 
onlj Mn arrests but also in convictions and incarcerations. Yet, by their interview 
responses, we know that the intensives, less than one-third of tjie sampl^, had 
committed a disproportionately large number of the offenses reported. It is thus 
crucial to identify the intensive offenders by some 'means in addition to their 
crimihal records. And if an objective of sentencing is to prevent future crime by 
incapacitating high-risk offenders, our data suggest that it is counterproductive to 
concentrate on older habitual offenders. The greatest effect in crimes prevented 
woulctcome from imprisoning the younger, more active offenders, since individual 
offense rates appear to decline substantially with age. 

What might the additional means of identi^cation be? One would be to make 
better use of the crime-clearahce information police obtain in following up an 
arrest. With a suspect in custody, police investigators are ofien able to "clear," or 
solve, previous crimes by linking them to the suspect througR confession, similarity 
of MO, fingerprint matches, and the like. A majority of the intensives in our sample 

• 'reported that their arrests led to the clearance of some of their other crimes. In one 
extreme case, twenty robberies were cleared by the arrest o^Jme offender. 

. In current practice' much of this information is ignored except to close police 
files. When the police transfer charges to the prosecutor's office for the filing of a 
formal complaint, they include only the counts^ on which t^re is enough evidence ^ 
to establish legal guilt. And afler finding such evidence oiNne or twa counts, the 
« police tend to discontinue investigating the other cJeare'd crimes. That is because/ 
they expect any charges beyond the strongest one or two to be dropped in return 
for a guilty plea. Even if they are not dropped, n\jiltiple convictions often do not 

, increase the sentence. A more systematic attempt to investigate and legally prove 
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suspect *s record of juvenile arrests and institutional commitments. Juveikile' 
, records are considered sensitive information, and their u^e is highly restricted by 
law. However, given their potential value in identifying the more serious habitual 
offenders, it appears that they should be made irjiire accessible to prosecutors and 
used in sentencing decisions. ' ' ' . ■ 

The preliminary evidence from this study suggests that incapacitation, by im- 
prisonment, may be the most direct alternative for reducing the societal toll at the 
^hands of habitual offenders, provided that ^he r^Ht serious of them can be iden- 
tified' before their criminality has declined. If ^me is to be reduced through in- 
capacitation policies, the following procedural changes should be considered: 

• Police ai)d presentence investigators should provide prosecutors and 
judges with more thorough information— including multiple crime-clear- 

^ anceandjuvenile offense data— £o1ielp identify the intenuve offenders fo^^ 

. whom incapacitation may be justified. 

• Extended prison sentences should b§ imposed on offenders whose prior 
record and current charges reflect serious and sustained criminal activity. 
These sentences should be imposed at the earliest time such offenders 
have been identified with reasonable. confidence. ' 



NEta) FOR FURTHER RESEARCFK^ 

Though thi^ study has revealed much about a particular group of criminals, it 
represents just a beginning ii^ the endeavor to understand the careers of serious 
'habitual offenders. The authors are &re pursuing the effort begun here. The meth- 
odology for obtaining information on offefnse rates, motivation, and selection of 
crime type and target will be refined and improved. Methods of cross-checking data 
for validity will be incorporated. Offenders' utilities and values may be probed more 
deeply, perhaps by. using the technique^ of consume choice and utility or risk- 
preference analysis. Different samples of offenders will be drawn, such as burglars 
or juvenile felons, to examine different crime types or periods of career develop- 
ment. Supplemental information may be obtained from family members, acquaint- 
ances, or caseworkers. 

The research will be costly and will pose problems of data privacy, informed 
consent, and response bias. However, fhe crimte problem in our pities remains 
Sjjjbstantial. Street crimes exact an unbearable toll on the poor, the elderly/and the 
small business proprietcfr. If we want to know more about the group of offenders 
who are primarily responsible for these crimes, the effort must be continued. 



This ^ppendix presents tljje instrument by^ which the 49 respondents in our 
sample were interview^ aboW their criming 
J Each interviiew^ was conducted in three .sections corresponding to the thr^ 
career periods defined in this study: * . / 

• Juvenile period--<-fh>mthd first self-reported offrase through 

nile incarceration, or^ if no juvenile incarceration, imtil age 18. «. 

• Yoimg adult period— fh>m release aifter the first juvenile the first adult ^ 
of the Rand interview in the current incarceration. ' . 

• i^ldt period--^m release after the 
the RsAd interview in the current incar^ratibn. 

^Questions 800-809 bnly in refensilce to the juyenile period; questions 

1 10M31 1 were repeatea^m times in reference to the juvenile, young adult, and 
adult periods; and questions 40004006 were asked only about the adult period. The 
term ^landmark'* refers to an offense, arrest, conviction, or incarceration that 
delimits a career period. Unless stated otherwise, all questions, refer to the sik 
months before incarceration, the period of incarceration, and the three months 
after release. The interviewers were instructed to read only th^i responses printed 
ip lowercaseletters but to code answers corresponding to thq mponses printed in 
all-capital letters. > 



NAME 



IDENTIFIER 
OFFENSE I I I . 
ADM TYPE 15/ 
20. ETHNIC GROUP 
22. EDOCATION LEVEL 



25. A66. SENTENCE 
• 



27. # PRIOR COMM. 



1-V 
1ST ADM YEAR 

□ 22, 
□ 



INTERVIEWER 
DATt ADMITTED 



1 16-17/ YR. BIRTH 



awz> 01 J 4-5/ 

J 6^7/ i-t 

J 11-14/ 

1 15-19/ 



Jo I vl 



21. MENTAL STATUS Q 

23. NARC HIST ^ Q 

26. # PRIOR COMM.- SERVED [~] 

28. # JUVENILE COMM. |~] 

CDC m 



21/ 
21/ 

27/ 
28^31/ 
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80u. During this, period were your parents: • 

' • married, 1 35/ 

not married, or.%» 2 

divorced?...... 3 , 

y : * S£PARAT^e.,...- 4 

V WIDOWED.. 5 ' 

; BOTH DECEASED...; 6 / 

' '^''^^ ' ' * DON'T KNOW 7 

■ • r. 

691. Would you describe your parents' financial status at that time as: 

upper r 

. . middle, or *. ^ . 2 

^ ' ^ , V lower?... 3 ^ 

' $02. Was your mother or 'father eW<^onvicted df a felony? 

YES... 1 -JV 

^ . , NO....:.... 2 

DON'T KNOW >..-...•. 3 

, ' 803. Were any of yoV brofhei:^ or sisters ever convicted of. jji idol t felony? 

. .\ ' , ' ;^ NA. 1 

. \ YE?.. ;:.,./...>.. 2* 

^ . NO... 3 

DON'T KNOW 4 

804. During this timfe, were any of your family members Incarcerated? 

YtS.. 1 39/ 

, '\. , i NO.... 2 . 

DON'T 'KNOW 3^ , 



14 a 



EKLC 



l^tfttB^'j^ "^vc prior to this tlnet 

j< " 8W home? ^ 



8p7. Ay did you leave your parents' home? 



I , I- 



□ 



<5/ 



808, How was your school ^attendance- before ybu stoppeA going al together? Here 

^ ' " a good attender, . . . . ^. . . . . 146/ 

, ; ' / «^ ' occasionally aWeht/6r..-I..-. 2 , ; 

: • ' , " ■ habitual truant?^*.. v*.. 3 



.809. Hok old were you when you conmltted your first serious offense, that Is, ji. 
crime for which you could easily have been arrested? 



\ 47-^48/ 



[End of questions pertaining only to Juvenile period.] 
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i^liif^ prlpr-^ your landmark Incatxeratlon 

-irt^^^^ If no juvenile incarceration)? 



Id th both *pfci^ts » ,\ 
In a f'oster oirjgn^ 
witl) a f fiend?; » . • - 

•^ALONE. V ......... . . . . 

V MILITAWf.. .1 . ........ . . , , 

TWISieNT^ . . ... . ; ^ . . . . . . . 

ONE PAReiT. . . 

RaATIVKv.....v - - v- - 

SPbi^E, CHILDREN, OR BOTH 

CHILDREN. . . . . . . 

OTHER.^.... 

(SPECffY) • ' ■ - • 



7 



.. ; ; 03 
............ 04 

* ♦ 05 

>...'.»..... . . ^ . . . 06 

............ . m* m 0.7 ; 

t • «r. . a^A* ..« •^ •S ^ . . . .. 09 

>.■..«.,...«»•..... jl). 




1102. How Would you charactei:J2e' the relationship you had with your family? ' 
^(CIReLEOHE) • ' . 

. Wr APPLICABLE,.......;.. 



FAVbRABLE...... 

UrtFJf^VORABLE. : . . . . . . /: -f - . . - . . . ... 

NO iNTEREST. - . . , ........... \, . , , 

fiO CONTACT WITH THEM- . - , 

OTHER 

;(SPECIFY^:__ . 



5 

B 



11Q2r._ 'What Was ybur usuaT' source of Income during 'this time? Were you: 



a job. ...... 

i....(GO TO Q.noa). 




using spouse's, relatives' or frlendait jncome,. 
(GO TO Q-n08)...-. 3 

Involved In Illegal activities, or... (GO TO Q 

getting Workmen'^s CompensatioYt, Social Security^ 
and/or D1sab111ty?-.,(G0 TO Q.ni08>. 5 

OTHER... (GO TO Q.1108) ...... 6 

• (SPEClFr). : • . ^ 



.Vloa). 



.CARD 02 
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^^^^^W^ ONE. 




(SPECIFY): 



::tl05* Dld you usually Work; 



^ ^ 000 jobs:. . .^^ . oi lo-o^/ 

^ V : BUSINESS. .,....*;.y. |K 

^ ' ♦ TBADE fi'? 

• SA LE S •••••••• ••••••• avOfr • 

V V *^• 
^ ' SEU^.i9!Pl45YED. .v: . . . 




OTHER* • • ^* • •^•••«**«* 10-' 



E3 



^ part jtlTCi..- ••>>^ - V • J 
full time. or. .. . . . . 2 . 

off' and on? 3 



1>06. What percent of the time ^ere you employed at the above job? 



13-15/ 



1107* About how much xlld you .^arn per week when you were workjug^r 

LESS THAN $50....../..: T i6/ 

. . • ' $51-<?00...: .....2 

> * ,$101-200.....;...:.. 3 



$201-300........:........ 4 

MORE THAN* $300./:. ....... 5 



a. . . . ■ . . . ^' 

1108. How would you characterize your outlook on life at that timrf? Were you: 

. hostile, assaultive,, i 1 17/ 

depressed........... \ 2 

just getting by, or ... 3 



Tiappy, easygoing?.... ......... 4 



CARD 02 
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^m^fi/l^^fm consider iiiportifit. 

, ^^/:■|IO^ SOHDWAT*- SOHEHHW^ ■ VERT - - , • 

imi^ spend. ^ '. . \ -"i^''- - 4 ■ ■ W j 

' 1 ' Z 3 .4 : \' 22/ . 

- Mriiy'l^i^li^^^yr^^^ 2 - ' ^ _ . . •3- _ .'4- 23/ 

jlBfi^fci 1 2- ,3 *4 . 2^/ 

.1 " 2 3 " 4 

VIW 1 2 / 3 ^ 

uCWltb ttS-lw^^ V *2 ' 3 4 ' 21/ 
^ 1 2 3 4 

n20-; In each of these things, how 'satisfied Were you at that-tlM? Uere you . . 
1130/' very dissatisfied, somewhat dissatisfied* sonewhat satisfied, or very « 
satisfied? • ' ' ^ \ • 

. . * VERY SOMflWAT SOHEWHAT VaV ^ 
. * \ DISSATISFJEC DISSglSFlED 

, wpney.... .../.^^^ -2 ^^ -1 OH v 02 :29-30/ 

' friends/.. /r.^^ -2 - 01 - 

. respect... ....I.../ ^ -2 ' ^ Ql 02 JJ-M/? 

amount of, excitement 
and k1ck%,. -2 ^ -1 01 . 02 

steadiness of job.. -2 ^ -1 01 . 02 a7-3a/ 

v/amlly... ........ ^ -2 rl 01 02 39^0/ 

- type-of vfork. -2 -1 01 02 41-42/ 

women ......... ... -2 '-1- 01 02 «-44/ 

yourself .- y.^^ .. -2 ' • qI 02 45-46/ 

ablll-tv to stay out of ^ 

• trouble with the law... J -2 -1 01 02 47-4*/ 

* having a good time -2 -1 . ' 01 ^ OZ 49-50/ 

1131. During this total career period, were you Involved In serious Illegal 
activities* that is, crimes for which you'could have been prosecuted? 

YES...(GO TO Q,1132).-......... 1 52/ 

NO. .. (60 TO HEXT CAREER PERIOD) 2^ 

\ dAPD 02 



1 
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ttoM I «m goifig to read a Yfst of crinlnal off«tses. Please telVne whether you 
<I14 any of these duHng the peHod» up to your lamtaark Incarceration 

j^ojpyfip to ajie 18 ^f juvenile period and no juvenile Incarceration). " 



1132- 



K AUTO THEFT 

I:(GOTO' 
♦ KEJCT CRIME) 

Can you tell ne 
how eany tines? 



1141- 
1146. 



iiiif 



PURSER 
2, SHATCHING ^ 

{GOTO 
NEXT CRINEy 

Can you tell me 
how nai\y tines? 



THEFT 
3, OYER $50 



;.ooai 



YES NO. 
I (GO TO 
I NE;fT.CRIME). 

Can yoij telVne 
how tines? 



4. BURGLARY ^ 

YES iio...ooo' 

I (GO TO 

1 NEXT CRINE) 

Can you tell ne 
how mar^ tines? 



52-54/. 



55-57/ 



What was your 
usual take per 
job? 



6-9/ 



^ ^ sa-eo/ 

Mbkt was your 
usual take per 
job? 



61^3/ 



' What was -your 
usual take per 
job? 



10^13/^ 



14-17/ 



1147- 
115^. 



Were you ever 
arrested? 



00 



YES NO... 
I (GO TO : 
r NEXT CRIME) 

How many times? 



30-31/ 

1156- 

1164. Were you ever 
convicted? 

YES N0....00' 
/ I (GO TO 
* ' I NEXT CRIME) 

How many times? 



48-49/ 



Were'you ever 
arrested? 

YES NO..., 00 
I (GO TO 
I NEXT CRIME) 

How many times? 



32-33/ 



Were you.e^fen 
convicted? 

YES no:.... bo' 

I (GO TO * 
I NEXT^CRIHE) 

How many times? 



50-51/ 



Were you evei 
arrested? 



YES N0.I..O0 
I (GO TO 
1 NEXT CRIME) 

How many times? 



U-3S/ 



Were you jever 
convicted? 

YES N0....00' 
] (GO TO 
"I NEXT CRIME) 

How many times? 



Were you ever 
arrested? 

YES NO....OO' 
I (GO TO 
1 NEH CRIME) 

How mar\y times? 



36-37/ 



Were you ever 
ponvlcted? 

YES NO. 
(GO TO 
NEXT CRIME) 



00 



How many times? 



52-53/ 



54-55/ 



w 



CARD 02/03 
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s; tewatf ■ 

'yes mo.. .000" 

1(fiOTO 



Afi6tUyATE& 
6. ASSWLT 



cm 



, 64r€6/ 



.000 



YES NO 
I (GO TO 
1 HEXT CRIME)^ 

iHM mny tlws? 



V ^ 130, 



FORCERY/NSF 

YES NO... 000 

1(G0 TO 
NEXT CRIHE] 

hoM nany times? 



ra: 



67^9/ 



nj3 



8. DRUG SALES 

YES W)...0O0^ 
I (60 TO 
^ .1' NEXT CRIME) 

- Can vyott^^H^ae 
how oany tines? 



9. RAPE 



I-- 



7(7-72/ 



n 



73-75/ 



YES NO... 000 

t(60 TO 
«XTQ.) 

hmr nry tines? 



76-76/ 



Uhat was your 
lisuaU take per 
Job? 



Uere you ever 
arrested? 

YES NO.... do 

I (GO TO' 

i NEXT CRIME) 

Htrw maoy times? 



39-39/ 



Vfere you evar 
arrested? 

YES no; 

I (GOTO 

\ NEXT CRIME) 

How many times? 



40-41/ 



What was your 
usual take per 



jdb? 



22-25/ 



were you ever i 
arrested? f 

YES N0....0d' 
I (GO TO 
I NEXT CRIME) 

How maoy times? 



42-43/ 



What Mi^vyoiur 
usual ta^ per 
Job? 



26-29/ 

Were you ever 
arrested? 

YES NO. . . .00 
I (GO TO 
1 NEXT CRIME) 

How many times? 



44-45/ 



^tere you . 
arrested? 

YES NO.... 00^ 
I (GO T(J 
1 NEXTQ.) 

How many times? 

■ m 



4^47/ 



Were you ever 
convicted? 

YES N0*.*..00' 
(GO TO 
NEXT CRIME) 

How many times? 



$6-57/ 

1165. 

Old you use a 
weapon? 

YES N0:...00" 
How many times? 



6e-e7/ 



Were you ever 
conVHcted?, 

YES N0....00" 
I (GO TO 
I NEXT CRIME) 

How many tltfies? 



cr 



55-59/ 



1 



^Were you ever 
convicted? 

YfS f(b....oo' 

I (GO TO 

1 NEXT CRIME) 

How maoy times-? 



60^61/ 
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Were you ever 
ponv4cted? 

YES NO.... 00 
I (GO TO 
i NEXT CRIME) 

How maoy times? 



62-63/ 



Were you evpr 
convicted? 

YES' NO.... 00 
I (QflTO 

1 NEXT q:) 

How many times? 



64-65/ 



CAJW 02/03 
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: f - t OFFICE USE 

did you. do next?'-' ' . " - V" .."J" . ;" ■^ ■ ■ . . 

S't^ 1168. Ub4t did you do after that? 

V ' ' 1 ' OFFICE USE 

: V. . • ' • ■ * ' ^ ■ ' ^ ^ - O ^ . 

Tl». «»tch did you do next? 

, . . OF HICE U SE 

fo-- :■: - .iV • — : v . 

1170. Mhat dldyou 4o after that? ^ OF FICE U SE 

^ ■ . — . — " 

1171. During this total career period was there any tine when you were not In- 
volved In crlnlnal activities? Not Involved means unwilling to coonilt 

^ crlaes. • 

, ^ V ' YE$...(ASIC Q.1172 AW) Q.1173).. 1 
^ ' " - / NO.,.(GO TO Q.n74).... ,,.2' 

1172^ A. IF YES ; How long did it last? - 

^ ' ' MONTHS I M I X2-13/ 

1173. B. Why? , ' r 

I ' ( OFFICE USE 

: ^ ^ . I 1 14/ 

1174. uhat was the main reason for taking part In Illegal activities? Was it: 
(CIRCLE ONE) - . 

hostility, revenge,../*.............. 1 iV 

■ ' - ' " the thrill of it, -AVtENTION, STATUS ......2' 

« money for drugs, alcohol, 3 

MONEY XOR' women \. 4 • 

^ * # * MONEY FOR rent, self-support ......'.-5 

^ ^ ^ MONEY FOR fajnily support,.... 6' . 

r . - ' no other alternative, 7 

^ peef Influence, i... 8 

* 1)0N'T KNOW.^ g 

CARD 04 ^ » ' 
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1183. 



1184. 



1185. 



. 1186. 



Old any of- the f611 owing factors contrllNtte to the'tiiaes you coaritted 
during tliie six mth period prior to your Incarceration? (CIRCLE ALL 

/ •aHta1/fa«i1y jtt^fflcttUleSi^.. ^••••-^'V 1 16/ 

' loss of. eaiploj^ijMt ••••••••••••••••••••••••• 2 *17/. 

fieaify debts (••••••••••«■•••••••••••«••••••••••••••'••' 3 ."^la/ 

Influence of friends 4 19/ 

gang actlvltles^or*..*...*. ••.«...«• 5 20/ 

under the'lnfluenoe of drugs or alcohol while 
, . coflHlttlng the crlne?**. •• 6 ^/ 

l»T APaiCABLE... 7 ^2/ 

OTHER....... .^.............•..r./,. 81 

^(SPECIFY) QT^^ 

Mas your criminal behavior aostly Influenced by your friends or the people 
* you were going around w1th» or was It Mostly Just what you felt like doing? 

PRIMARILY Saf -DIRECTED. .>............, 1 24/ 

PRIMARILY PEER-DIRECTED 2 

UMSURE. DONJT WpW.,;.!^,. ; -...>3 

For what did you use the noney f ran your crine? (CIRCLE ONE) • 

HIGH LIvHL;... 1 25/ 

• SELF-SUPPORT (REMT, FOOD) 2 

FAWLY SUPPORT., ...."<..... 3 

♦ 

DRUGS, DRIHKIMG 4 

GAMBLING, DEBTS............. 5 

OTHER........ ..-f 6] 

(SPECIFY)' ^ . Oil 

Did you usually plan the crime: 

alone» k. 1 26/. 

with one partner, or........:.. 2 

with more than^one partner?... i 3 

Did you usually conwit the crime: 

alone ^ r27/' 

with one partner,' or... .. 2 

with more than one partner?.. .. 3 

C3UU> OA 
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IW* Dfd you ysyally ccwrft the cHaes with the smm ptrfcner or partners? 

*" ■ - ^. YES« •••••••• 4^ • • 0 0 • 1 - 3B/ - — 

WSl- do yoit imtlire net amstal? (CIRCLE ONE fO^ MMN REASON) 

N/ll (I.E., AUftYS ARRESTED). 0} 29-30/ 

^ WLICE INEFFECTIVE............. ..^......02 ^ 

' YOUR SOU........ 03 

^ - OiANGEO ie, im IMAGINATION..,^ 04 • 

OFFENSE UNKNOHN TO POLICE. : ...05 

VICTIM WWLD^ NOT COOPERATE WITH FOL ICE. 061 

, V ViaiM INTIMIDATION. 07 

• . YOUR MOBlLin..... v. 

LEGAL 'MANEUVERING (E.G., CONTINUANCES) 
OTHER.". I 

; (sPEciFY)_^ i i IK 

1189. Dur1n9 this tiae* wtere you ever arrested but not convicted? 
* - ; YES... (ASK Q.1190). 



■ f 07 

08 .\ 



^ NO 2 



1 «/ . / 



1190. A, IF YES: Why not convicted? ( 



A^ IF YES: 

* .V INNOCENT ! 1 32/ 





LICE.. 3 , 



WEAK CASE PREPARED BY POLICE 2 

^ VICTIM REFUSED TO COOPERATp WITH POLICE 

GOOD DEFENSE 

OTHER.'... 51 

(SPECIFY) 



CARD 04 
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1208. 



Ultt kinds of pmit helped jfou l^^our Illegal activities dinrifw tMs 

* , • ^ ' - I - ^ ^ 

^ei^ye^^* • « • • ■ ••«•••••••••••••••■•• ••• •••••••••• 3 ^ "^sy 

"square" asli^er or InfonKT 4 3^/ 

. drug supplier................. S jj/ 

^ other?.. X... L-ll 

, (SgECIFY l . - ^ O f 

During the six-nonth period what kind of planning did ywi usually do 
prior to cflMltting your peoperty criaes? (CIRCLE ALL VfKTKfPvt) 

" # Staked but the location; learned when it was aost 
crowded.... 

Visited location several tiaes.. 

Developed new Identic (checking account, etc. f.. 

Oo4;^a car; switched llcei^ plates, etc 

/ > Obtained e disguise (e.g.. fal^ wustache)........ 

Found out If ^the place had « burglar alane 
installed.... ........ ...... 

Found out how such noiMy was likely to be in the 
C store at different times of the d«^... 

£^ Read books about how different types of crines 
f are coMiltted. 



•Rehearsed the crime before actually connltting 

It , 

Found out^en police were likely to bejin that> 
area ^. f:.., 



01 


3Ma/ 


QZ 




03 


43^4/ K 


04 




05 




06 


49^50/ 


07 


51-52/ 


08 


53-54/ 


09 


55-56/ 


10 


57-55/ 


n 








□1 


|-6J-62/ 
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im Bel^ owltted the cHae for tihia yoitWe senWed. how conceirfied 
iiMi tliat yoM 9et cao^? (CfitCU OK^ v 




VERY COKBUiED 



1210. A. Wiy not? 



SONEWAT GtMCEiWED. • • 2 

mt coiiratiQiC 6^^ we. . . • 

.(ASICfl.l2lQ^........ ^ 



HAD WT ALTBWATIVJE.... 1 W 

MOT AFRAID OF.PRISOH.. ......... 2 ■ 

NOT THIIIKIIIG (AL'CCHQL, DRUGS}.. 3 
OTHER 4' 



\ 

' ' , 41- ■ 

1211. tere any of your victlns injured? 

f \ ■ • * 



(SPECIFY) 



YES ... (GO TO (J.1212) ^ SS/ 

HO....(GO T0'q.1213) 2 



12l2. 



IF YES: here they injured: 



, scr^iously, or 1 66/ 

slightly?.;.......^......;.... 2 

1213. IF HO; * Would you^have Injured them: ^ . * ^ 

' ' ^' to conplete the crlae... 1 €7/ 

■ ^ - In self-defense, or 2 

1^ - not for ajjjr^rcftiMi^^.. 3 

1214. Where were most of your criminal activltW^ c 

y . . in your immediate neighborhood, 1 

in neighboring cities, .....\ --- 2 

all over the countp... (ASK Vl215) 3 

IN ONE CITY, 4 

THROUGHOUT THE STATE?/ 5 



Itted? 



" 121S. A. About how many states were^invol ved?. 



69-70/ 



4 
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Ne1tker?..,(e01O'Q:i218)...r:. 4 

1217. Oo jm thifik their tts^jM ^nythlng^ *do>rit^ -y '.^ \ 

- -crfnes pr not?. ' -^^^ 

. " Ho« •'• • • •.• •«*••• •«••••••••*••• • .1 ^ ^y^.-^- _ -~ ■ ; * 

■ . , ^ . . "A tklTTLE* ••••••• 2 ^ ~ 

J5GI^E« •■•■•••••■•••«•••••••«•«,«•. 3 

\ ALOT.... fc.............^ 4 * ^ 



1218- I*s going to o list of crtirlBal offenses. Wilch of tiiese offenses 
1239* wAuld yoo fieve been idllliig to coMitt cbmitorlng tliMe rf^ks ^ 
' xAf^ This does not aean that yoo did conrit these offenses but that 
yoy would hive been Milling to conalt thai ito'lng the period If given 
^^ie opportunity. Mould you have beemwllllng to comrit? READ (ITEM) 




A. 

c. 

0. 
E. 
F. 
6. 

I. 

<r 
J. 



YES 
1 



Suit store robbery 
(e.g., liquor). 

targe store robbaq^ 
(e.g., departnent, 

grocery) 1 

Gas station robbery.... 1 

Bank robbery 1 

Taxi cab robbery 1 

Street robbery 1 

Burglary \ 

forgtry i... 1 

Passing worthless 
checks.., 1 

Selling drugs 1 

Other 1 

(SPEpIFt) 




Reason - 

PERSONAL 
RISK PREFERENCE 



SPECIAL 
iCNOyLEDGE 

4 7/ 



3 


4 


J/ 




4 




3 


^4 


13/ 


3- » 


«4 


is/ 


3 * 


4 


d7/ 


'3 


4 


19/ 


3 


. 4 


21/ 




J 




3 . 


4 


33/ 


3 


4 


2S/ 




.4 ' 


27/ 



I 



i 
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r 9B dMKt of vettfag caugbt aad melvlttg « tw^^etr wrlsoii sen* 
K large mld^Qe trice teve to be before >«|| mmU & the Job? 

...nm.cm 



MEDd n 



,^33/ 



you JMd Jli^sMe sitiiitlan but tdtli «^ cbMce of oettliig 
rccelvliifl a fl¥e-»eMr prfsoo sentence, ioir laroe'wDuiytfae 
take km to be before yaawoald do the Job? 



s mii.EEn 



OR 



NO AMOUNT^COULO MMt 9WE 
ME 00 it........ 4. 



34-39/ 



1242^ If you had a 10X chence of , getting caught and a two-year sentence If 
cai^t, what woul.d the Uke have to be? . 



V 




NO AMOUNT COULD HAVE MADE 
ME DO IT.......>. 



40^5/ 



1243. Igat if there was a IW chance of getting caught but a five-year 
lintente^f caught? ^ — > 



s rm . rrn r^^-5i/ 



1244- ^ ^ . 

1248. Ap you likely to lose your ten^r because of: (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

. Hassllili by tKe police.... ...^.V.... 1 52/ 

Cheating by a crW partner ^ j... 2 53/ 

Insul^ by a stranger, , 3 54/ 

' ' Girlfriend's runnlrtg around, or 4 , 55/ 

Other?.:.:.... .? , 5' 



f 



(SPECIFY) 



se/ 
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- y«i cwr smiously lose Jwir 



SONEtiNCS,. 
TES» OFTEH....... 



1251. l^ how nof o^^these ^ a Meapcm involved? - 




txo 



- ^ '•^ th^ fjghti «th? *(CIRaE /UX THAT APPiY) 



€1-^3/ 

r 



1 «/ 



Frlemts* 2 65/- 
Cri«e partners..;.. 3 66/ 

67/ 



^ ^ - Strangers..*...; 4 

Police.,. . a ."^ . a . 5 

Other. . . j . . 1 \ . , 6 

J258. ItereTjou ever Injured In any i)f t^^ i 

*** ^ES. ^. ^ J, J, ,,,,,,,, ^ ^ ^ I 70/ 
■ . • • " • >..... 3^ 



. T259.^ Mas tiie OthcKparty ever Irtjurfed In any of these fl'ght«7 



... 1 71/ 



ft 



\ 
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How were you caught for this offense? (CWCLg ONE) h 

AT OR FL^G THE SCENE OF CRIME....... 1 72/ 

BY A DETKTWel 2 

WITH THE L0OV..,............v......... 3 

BY SURRENDERlftfi. .'. , . . .T. ^ . . . ^ . . . 4 

THROUGH^ARRESTYOR ANOTHER CftlME ...5. 

THROUGH INfORMA\r.... , 6' 

OTHER........... 7] » 

(SPECIFY) u\ JTiy 

\267. How l^ng after the crime were you arrested? 



^ WEEKS 



73-75/ 



126S. Who represented you In court? 




PUBLIC DEFENDER.:,..\, t 76/ 
PRIVJJTE COUNSEL. 2 
COURT-ApPOINTED COUNSEL. . . . 3 
• NOfiE...........',.^^Ksj......... 4 

SELF V'..?......!/^rs*.... 5 , 

^ . - • ^a^UL^ i UNKNOWN . "iS ' ' 

9.* tk> you think that your sentencp was about the same as those of other 
defendants In similar cases, -or different? 

SAME,..(G0 T0Q.1272)..J;;..... } 77/ 

^ DIFFERENT... (ASK Q, 1270) 2- 

•.'■■'..■">■' - ■■ ■ . * ' 

1270. A. IF DIggERENT ; Do you think that your sentence was much lighter, some- 

wha't ^11g|iter^ more severe, or much more severe? 

^ MUCH LIGHTER................... 1 78/ 

SOMEWHAT LIGHtER;.*^.''... ...2 

MORE^SEVERE. .^ 3 
MUCH MORE SEVERE..;'..'...;.;.... 4 

1271. Why was It different? 



□ 



79/ 
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1272. WfMle you were instMrKtional ized for tHis offense, how much difficulty 
didyou have in adjusting? 

■ ' K^^'* / (. A L0T...(ASK''q.I273)/.......,.. 1 6/, 

' : . ; " SOME... (ASK Q.T273) 2 • 

N' -^ . ' -V NONE..^.(GO TO Q.1274)./'......,. 3 

.^1273. A-, "if DIFFICULT ; WFiytV; CimE ONE. <" 

, , .YOUR BEHAVIOR........../....... ^1 7/ 

■ ^ GUARDS...- ...... .......... 2 • 

* ' . ' : . ■ OTHER INMATES...... ........ 3 

• 4 .. ■ '" C PROGRAMS v., 4 

\\ { OTHER.,i. . 51 

■ (SPECIFY) p-j[ / 

1274- During this time, did you participate in: {CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) .fo : 

• ••1 * .• ■ , ' •>-..■'. :''-v-:<^.'' ■ 

vocational training,. I 8/ 

; . individual counseling,.......,..^,.... .2 9/ 

N. gn)up counseling,*....^....;... ,.^ 3 

. ^ ; educati 01^1 programs,:;.....^ 4 xi/ 

drug* and alcohol programs, orv,«. ...... ........... 5 12/ 

• other programs?; .. ^. 6 1 

^SPECIFY) ; }. ^ 

1280.* A. . Were any of^he programs usefulf" ' 
■ _ : J ; ,YES:..{ASK^T28]h^ 

: ; N()«..{GO it ai287). ........... ^2^ 

1281" B. Which programs were useful? CIRCLE' ALL THAT APPl)^ ' « 

vocational training,.^.;....,....;./. 1 i5/ 

. > ^ individgai counseling..,.:........ ../^Tl"^...... 2 W 

*. /, ^ 9'^"P^couni5eling...,.»^........,...j/..........;^^^ 

/ : ' educational p^rograms. . ..... .;;\. . . . .......... . . 4 18/ 

. ' .drug and alcohol prog^ms;..^ 5 19/ 

(SPECIFY) Q]r^/ 

^ '.-'.'::[. \ ■'■ ■ ■ ■ CARD 06 
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' . ■ ■ n w/« ncvuincu . . . i ^x/ 

• , • , . SINCER^Y HOPED TO .BENEFIT. . ,;; 2 

LEARNED TO PLAY THE GAME, 
' FAKE PARTICIPATION........... 3 

; ' ^ THOUGHT IT WOULD HELP^^LEASE.. 4 

_ OTHER.... 51 - 

» - ■ • • (SPECIFY) ... ^ nf ' , 

1288- I 'S'" now going to ask you about your release from the institution. 

1294, • ^ • 

Wften you were released from prison, what did you need most?, (CIRCLE ALL 
THAT APPLY.) Can you tell me which of these were the most important? 

NEED TO MOST ' 

• . TAKE CARE OF IMPORTANT. 



A place to live 

A job.. 

Psychological or family 
counseling... ' 

Drug/alcohol rehabilitation 
. prograiti. 

Criminal contacts to continue 
^ illegal activities 

Someone who cared about me.... 

Other.. 

> (SPECIFY) ^ 



1 


22/ 


1 29/ 


2 


23/ 


^ Z 


3 


24/ 


3 . . 


4 


25/ 


4 




26/ 


5 


6 


27/ 


6 . 


7 


28/ , 


7^ 



1295. What did you think you would do when released from prison? (PROBE FOR . . 
REALISTIC ANSWEFiS) • ' V . 

COWIT CRIMINAL ACTS AND HOPE FOR SETTER LUCK.. 1 30/ 

COWIT CRIMINAL. ACTS BUT PLAN MORE CAREFULLY -2 31/ 

COMMIT CRIMINAL ACTS BUT LESS DANGEROUS OFFENSES... 3 32/ 

■ COWIT CRIMINAL ACTS BUT LESS FREQUENTLY.... 4 33/ 

STOP CRIMINAL ACTIVITIES BUT NOT GET A JOB RIGHT 

. AWAY...... 5 34/ 

GET A JOB AND NOT COMMIT CRIMINAL ACTS 6 35/ 
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still employed/ 1 ze/ < 

' ■* Rack involved 1n crime..;....;. 2 




. ' In jail ....3 

' • » ' ♦ Qn welfare.. i... 4 

' . " '''X^.v^Qther.... , 5 

1297. During the three months following your release, where did^yeB^^tve the 
majority of time? (CIRCLE ONE) ^X-v,- 

with both parents . Ql 'i?-^^ 

in a foster or group home, or ,...» 02 

with a friend? ... 03 

ALONE.;....... .04 

= MILITARY...... .......... 05 

TRANSIENT..^, 06 

ONE PARENT o7 ^ 

' ^ ' RELATIVES.. 08 

SPOUSE, CHILDREN, OR BOTH......... 1. ........ 09 

CHILDREN, ...... . 10 

.. . OTHER n 

(SPECIFY) Q 

1298. Were you released on parole? 

YES... 1 39/ 

NO. ..(GO TO Q.1301) 2 

1299. How strictly were you monitored by your parole officer? 

Very strictly.. 1 40/ 

Somewhat strictly 2 

Not very strictly..^ 3 

Not at all 4 
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ENCOURAGED OR PROVOKED 

INVOLVEMENT..;.... . A...... v- 1 

NO EFFECT.. 2 

- DISCOURAGED OR HINDERED 
r .:. ' : , INVOLVEMENT. 3 

1^1./ "How seriously dIdVou look far work after yduf" release? 

VERY SERIOUSLY. . . (flORE THAN 3 MONTHS) . . . . . . ... ..... 1 

SOMEJjJWT SERIOUSLY... (1.3 MONTHS) '...'.... 2 

NOT VERY SERIOUSLY... (1 WEEK TO 1 MONTH) ....3 

' NOT AT ALL... (LESS TJ:iAN 1 WEEK).' 4 

1302. How long did It take you to find work? 

\ ^ WEEKS I |> P 

. ' ■ OR 



43-4*4/ 




^ ^ DIDN'T FIND WORK. DD J 

1303; Do you think Vou were being monitored by the police because of your 
record? 

_ YES... (ASK Q. 1304).. ..... 1 45/ 

^ . NO 2 

1304. A. IF YES : How much do, you think you were being watchdd by the police? 

A LOT....'.......\ 1 46/ 

, SOME ;....!.!. 2 

A LITTLE ; 3 

1305- At this time would any of the follbwinq factors have deterred your return 
1309. to crime? V (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY^ ^ 

.*"/,..'' • . < 

Probability of longer sentence i 1 .47/ 

Harsher treatment ^11 e In prison ... 2 48/ 

^ Stricter parole supervision 3 49/ 

• Certainty of being caught *. .. 4 so/ 

Other. ^ 5 

f (SPECIFY) ■ '■■ ■ > . ■ ' ■ I I J 

lilD. Est1mate*how long afterjyour release It took to get back Involved In 
crime. 



WEEKS II I 52-53/ 

1311. Estimate the amount of time that you were committing Illegal activities 
"before you were arrested again. 

WEEKS I I I 5^-55/ 

[End of questions pertaining to all three career periods.] 



Now I have a few nwre questions about your landmark offense:^ 

4000. Did the prosecutor evjer threaten to charge you with "prior offenses" so 
that your sentence might he lengthened? 

. ■ . . ■ 

YES...(ASK Q.4001) .'.....,.1 42/ 

■ NO,.... 2 

4001. A. Were you formally charged with "priors"? , 

I YES. .. (ASK Q. 4002). 1 43/ 

,i — NO. ..(GO TO Q. 4004)..:. ....... ..'2 

4002. B. As far e\s you know, were the charges: 

dropped in plea bargaining....... J * 4</ 

not Consideredin sentencing, or. 2 
, ^ . used ta incVease sentence?. w . ,;1fl » 

> ' ' DON'T KNOW. ............... 4 

4004. Did the prosecutor ever threaten to allege that you were legally an 
/ . habitual offender so that your sentence might be lengthened?- 

"^^f ' , ^ / YES. ..(ASK Q. 4005)....*... 1 45/ 

* ; ^ No^^^^_^..... 2 

4005. A. Were you formally charged as an habitual olrfender? * 

( YES..:(ASK Q.4006),....^..: 1 46/ 

' no..^.'. ^ . 2 ^ ■ . 

4006. B.* As far as you know, were the cha^^es: ' ' . \ 

.... ^ 

dropped in plea bargaining',..,.. 1 47/ 

not considered in sentencing, or. 2 

^ used to increase sentence? 3 

N DON'T KNOW... 4 . 

A 
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PREVIOUS STUDIES OF CRIMINAL CAREERS 

The desirability of studying the crimlfnal behavior of offenders throughout their 
criminal careers has lopg been recognized. As early as 1893, Otto Kobner declared 
that "correct statistics of offenders can be developed only by a study of the total 
life histories of individuals."" Later, Georg von Mayr stated that "a deeper insight 
into the (statistics of criminality is made possible by the disclosure of developmental 
iregulariti^s.which must be sought through a study of the manner in which criminal- 
ity deveiopi in the course of a human lifetime."^* More recently, Donald Gibbons 
has insisted that "criminologi/jal attention must turn away from the study of crime 
and criminals tb the examination of various types of role careiers in criminality."** 

Roebuck suggests th^t the study of criminal career developpient is necessary 
in criminological resedrcb. for several reasons: 

(a) There is no adequate, general theory of criminal behavior;' (b) behav- 
ioral scientists are concerned with and can only explain patterned behavior; • 
Kc) many adjudicated offenders demonstrate a patterning of offense behav- 
' ior in their criminal careers; •fenders with similar offense behavior pat- 
" terns are likely to share certain social and psychological attributes which 
differentiate them from offenders witHifether offense behavior patterns; (d) 
though behavioral and social-psychological changes occur in the develop- 
ment of criminal careefs, such changes ^are limited and identifiable; itas 
possible to define definite and stable criminal career patterns; offenders 
tend tdPtlose ir^ on specific offense behaviors; (e) adjudicated offenders pay 
be classifie^x)n the basis of legal categories of o^^nse behavior; (0 ^he 
etiological process that leads td one kind of criminal career differs from that 
which leads to another criminal career; (g) criminal behavior results from 
multiple caUBation; and (h) an interdisciplinary approach is necessary to 



any typological approach 



Three ^ppr<>iches are rfefl^cte^ in the literature on the criminal carters of 
serious habitual OffenSersvThe first approach adopts the offender's perspective anS 
resultsAin biographies, "autobiographies," and case; studies An example is The 
Professional Thief^hy Sutherland:®^ The second approach analyzes official criminal 
justice records. An example is Detinquency in a Birth Cohort, by Wolfgang, Figlio, 
and SeUin.*' The third approach consists of conceptual or theoretical efforts— ., 
"usually grounded in einpirical research— to explain the persistence of criminal 
fcehavior. An excellent example is Criminal Behavior Systems, by Clinard and 

'^O. Kobner» "Die Methode einer wissenschafllichen RuckfaHsstatistik als Grundlage einer Reform 
. der Kriminalatatiatik," Itit&chrifx gesamter Strafrechtswissenschaft, Vol 13, 1893, p 670. 

Georg von Mayr, "Statistik und Gesselschaftslehre." Moralstatistik mit Einschluss der Kriminal- 
statiatik. Vol. 3, Mohr, Tubingen, Germany, 1917, p. 425. * 

•* Donald C. Gibbons, Sociery, Crime. igllt^iminQl Careers, 2d ed., Prentice-Hall. Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs. N J., 1973, p. 13. , ' ^ 

' ••J. Roebuck, Crimina/Typoio^^ Charles C. Thomas, ^Springfield, III, 1%5, p. 16, " 

" E. H. Sutherland, The Professional Tjiief University of Chicago Press. Chicago. 1937. ^ 

V M. Wblfgang. R. Figlio, and T. Sellin. Delinquency in a Birth Cohort, Universit^f Chicago PresSi 
Chicago. 1972. ' - _ 



relate directiy to our study, 



' nRSTAPPaOACH: THE OFFENDER'S PERSPECTIVE v 

What offenders say about their experiences reveals a great deal about )iow the 
criminal justice system operates, how muqh it deters criminal behavior, and why 
pepple pera^t in such behavior. As Albert Morris said, "Even when they are lacking 
in penetration or sincerity, the verbalizations of criminals ijiay have a diagnostic 
value as great as other overt behavior.'**®** 

Clinard and Quinney ^labprate on this poiiit:'"A •final way of looking at the. 
• social nature of professional crim^ is through the language of the pfTender. . . . The 
. argot tised reflects the attitudes of the professional toward the law, himself, th^ 
victims, other criminal^ and society in general."'*^' (^areer liistoriea contribute to 
criminology by giving tW^ researcher insight into criminality as a dynamic, ongoing 
process. 

■ r \^ 

The Inception of a Criminal Career 

Life histories reveal inner striving, motivations, barriers, and other personal 
attributes and social events that move the offender to consciously adopt certfiin 
r riminal behavior patterns. An example is the classic case study of *'Sidney" by 
Clifford R. Shaw, The Natural History of a Delinquent Career.^^^ Sidney grew up 
in a poor and unhappy family, became a truant, ran a\vay from home several times, 
and began p^tty stealing to support himself. He was arrested, committed to a boys' 
reform school, Snd h^ served five years before the age^of 16. Later, serving time 
for being a runaway at a house of correctipns, he picked up "bad thQ|iglits from bad 
associates,*' learned new techniques of stealing, and progressed from habitual runa- 
, way to criminal. Being treated as a criminal in these institutions reinforced his View 
of himself as a criminal. When released, he found himself typecast as an ex-convict 
with no plans and no {)rospects. As Shaw comments: ^'"fi. 

During the course df his career in delinquency, from the time he was 
\ seven to seventeen years of age, Sidney was arrested at least sixteen times, 
was brought to court on petitions alleging truancy or delinquency ten times, 
andireceived seven commitments to four different correctional institutions. 
His delinquencies becafne^ increasingly serious as he grew' older, beginning 
«k as petty st6aJmg in the Neighborhood and truancy from school, and pro- 

gressing to more serious crimes as holHup with a gun and rap^. . . ; The 
holdup and rape offenses . . . were the naoiral consequence of a long chain 
af delinquent experiences. The attitudes, habits, and philosophy of life 

M. Clinard and R. Quinney, Crimina/ Behavior Systems: A Typology, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., New York, 1967. ^ " 

Cited by David M. Peterson and Marcello Truzzi, Criminal Life: Views from the Inside, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1972, p. viii. 
Pp. 254-255^ 

Clifford R. Shaw. The Natural History of a Delinquent Career, Albert Saifer. Philadelphia, 1951. 
An earlier study by Shaw is The Jack Roller: A Delinquent Boy's Own Story.^Univeraity of Chicago 
Pivss. Chicago, 1930. * ' * 
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Peer pressure, poor relationships with parents, and engaging in petty thefl helped 
initiate the crij^inal careers of Sidney and others observed at the' juvenile level. 

Some autobiographies have presented the picture of a more rational and cal* 
culated entry into a career- of crime, particularly at the adult level. These people 
weighed the costs of a crime (time, energy, stress) against its t^enefits (material 
rewards without the tedium of eipployment) apd decided in favor of crime. John 
Bartlow Martin's criminal,' "Eugene," for instance, is attracfive, intelligent, person- 
able, and coqiesfrom a noncriminal family, fie chooses a life of crime, from among 
other alternatives open to him, because of the abundant opportunities for profit.' J* 
Among the crimesjto which he confesses in his autobiography are petty and grand 
larceny, burglary, safe-blowiqg, ar^on, robbery, bootlegging, and jury tampering. 

Eihstadter studied twenty*five professionaiK armed robbers and concluded that 
career robbers are persons who failed to develop early commitments to adult roles 
and values.*^* The early histories of Einstadter's robbers are all niarked by estrang- 
ing or anomic experiences. They changed the robber's view of society and his- place 
in it and may have led him to criminal behavior. Alienating experiences in child- 
hood (lack of parental guidance, early commitment to a reformatory, life of poverty 
or deprivation) or in adulthood (divorce, loss of job) may cause a redirection of life 
toward criminality. SpVeral noted criminologists support EinstSadter's view. Many 
believe that crime is Essentially the solution of personal problems at a childish level 
of conduct, either because basic attitudes have never developed beyond that level 
or because the person has regressed to childish attitudes. 

Crime As a Profession , 

The publication of Edwin H. Sutherland's TTie Professional Thief in 1937 prov- 
ided the first systematic analysis of crime pursued as a "profession." It Still stands 
as the most comprehensive study of the nature and complexity of criminal career 
development. Using a biographical approach, Sutherland*asserted that there is a 
profession of crime and that it has an Occupational structure similar to many other 
^vocational pursuits. By his definition, "professional" criminals commit crimes in a 
primarily rionvioleni manner, witb a high degree of skill, and for strictly monetary 
gain. Like other^ professionals, these criminals also acquire skills, develop role 
models, and accept consistent self-images. The list below paraphrases Sutherland's 
conclusions. ^ ^ , ' 

1. ' The professional thief makes a regular business of stealing. jS^is his occu- 

pation and means of livelihood, -and he devotes his entire wJrking time 
and energy to steaiirlg. ^ ^ ^ 

2. The profe^ional thief operates with proficiency. He has ^'b<y!y of skills 
and knowledge that is utilizeH in th^ planning and execution of his work. 
He has contempt for the amateur thief * 

> ■ . ■ . ' ' ' ■ • t 

'""^ Shaw, Delinquent Career; p. 22e. "* 

John Bartlow Martin, My Life in Crime: The Autobiography of a Professional Criminal, Harper 
Mhd Brothers. New York. 1952. ^ . 

W. J. Einstadter. Armed Robbery: A Career Study in Perspective, University Microfilms, Inc., Ann 
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experience. ^ 
The professional thief makes crime his way of life. He organizes his life^ 
around his criminal pursuits and develops a philosophy regarding his 
activities and profession. 

The professional thief identifies himself with the world of crime. There he 
is a member of an exclusive fraternity, that extends friendship, under- 
standing, s^pathy, congeniality, security, recognition, and respect. 
The profeissional thief is able to steal for long periods of time without going 
to prison. He commits crimes in a manner that reduces the risks of appre- 
hension, and he js able to eifTectively cope with confrontations with the 
criminal justice system. 



SECOND APPROACH: CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 
PERSPECTIVE 

Several analyses of *dita pertaining to criminal behavior during the colirse of 
a criminal' career have afforded insight into the relationship bet>^eei\' a£e and 
criminality, the dependence of cfime on socipdemographic variaBi(es, and tne phet- 
nomenon of crime switching. , 

Age and Criminality 

National statistics indicate that crime is disproportionately an Activity of the 
^young For many crimes, the peak age of criminality is below 24 yeark.^^* According 
to i||ltional arrest statistics, young people 15-1*7 years old have the highest rate of 
burglary, larceny, and aato theft arrests. For these tl|>ree^fFenses, 15-year-olds are 
arrested more often than are persons of any oth^r age,;with 16-year-olds a ctosje 
' ^econd. For criqjfes pf violence, the peak ages for arrest are 18 to 20, followed c)(Kely ^ 
by 21 to 24. On the othier hand, offenders older than' 24^ comprise tlie gteat majority ' 
arrested for fraud, embezzlement, jg^ipbling, drunkermess, offenses agaihsC the 
family /and vagrancy. ' j 

Analysts have hypothesized that the observed^'^decline in criminality with age 
ia related to ^^unfavorable; progressive changes correlated with the passage of time, 
- becoming apparent ailer maturity, and 1 3rminating in the death of the individual." 
In a person leading a "straight" life, these changes may manifest themselves in a 
tendency to loser vitality and interest in many activities, including a job.* ^* The 
person involved in a criminal career may start to feel *jbumed out," and he may 
decide to reduce and eventually leave criijiinal activity and its hazards. The decline 
in criminality with age- may also.be due to the incapacitating e0)^t,of lofifeer 
sentences thl^t older recidivists are likely to receiv^ ' ^ >r 



See US. Department of Justice, Federal BU^eau of Investigation, Unfform Crime Reports for the 
I 'ti tied States, 1975. ^Washington, D.C., 1976; The President's Commission on Lav( Enforcement and the 
A(jmini8tratiori of Justice, The Challenge of Crime in a-Free Society, Washington, D.'Cv 1967. ' 

The Challenge of Crinie in a Free Society, ii, ' - . • • ' 

J . *°* Mark,E. 'Adams and Clyde B. Vedder, *'Age and Crime: Medical and Sociologic Characteristics 
of Prison^rs^over Fifty," Geriatrics, April 1961. ^ . . 



and criminality In 1940, Sellin observed that **the researc^ student who' is^in 
pursuit of an answer to the relationship of age to crime is doomed to disappoliit- 
ment."*°^In 1959, .following a review of age-related theories of crime and deTin- 
querif y, WootoTi concluded th'kt \^re has been little advance since Sellings analy- 
sis. Wolfgang, Figlio, and Sellin suggested that "the relationship between a^e 
and delinquency has not been Adequately explored, partly because most research- 
ers have considered age an antecedent condition rather ^fian a measure of time.'" * * 
QueteJ||&t, who Gohducted one of the earliest statistical Sudies of the relation- 
ship between age and crime, computed crime rates for various age^gro^ps in 
France. He»corroborated the view ^hat criminals "burn out," concluding that there 
13 a **.^enfh^nt for crime whicb seems to develop by reason 6f the intensity oC man's 
physical vitality and passion at^ attains its maximum about the age of twenty^fhft 
when physical develooment' has been completed.'"*' ^' 

' Quetelet's observations are supported by ^held6n and Eleanor Gliieck's lon- 
gitudi|ial studies of the effect of aging on crirtiinality. The Gluecks statistically 
analyz(ptiili6 criminal careers of 500 reformatory inmates and 1000 juvenile delin- 
quents y^hom they had followed for 10 years. After examining a large number of ' 
factors^tfiey concluded that "aging is the only factor yhich Anerges as a significant 
factor in the reformative process.'"'^ They attributed the improverp/ent in conduct 
with increasing age^to a "trend toward improvement jn all aspects of the ^ctiVTties 
of these men. , . . Tliis^oceeds until'thef Q0e of 35-36, Thosie whp have not reformed 
by the age of thirty-six are not likely to clo so thereafter, since improvement in 
alniost every .aspect drpps markedly beyond the\30-35 year age span."i'* 
Gluecks found that some offenders settled down earlier tha^oth^, and they 
explained the^ persistence of crirpi'nal conduct as mental ahndim^lity.' - . ' 

" Ina later study of change^ in the conduct of 1000 juvenile delinqii^ts over a 
fifteen-year period, the Gluecks intro^ced the "ajge of onset" theory in Iheir hy-' 
pothesis that' "abandonment^ of criminal conduct does not occur at any specific* 
^hrojQolo^c age-level but rather, after the passage of-a certain length of timeJVpm 
the point of first expression of indefinite delihquent trends,"*'* * * . 

^ As evidence, the GluWks cited the fact that over the years an increasing num- 
ber pfjthe 1000 juveq^e delinquents dropped out of sight or^becagi^ less s€rio4*s , 
' dffender^^^^^^ boy's 
life, IheyVere'aBa^i^ned re}^% n^anhood, providing tl^at mental^ 

abnormalities did'/pot^oUf^i^M^ th4 'fealuraj,^ cThe Gluecks associate 

.wfth maturation greater pSw^ d|^jrf!^^^ inhibition, postponemenl of jj8nedi?f 

c^fefic 



ate desires for mor^^legitinlS^b^nCT late^ and the flower to learn from exp^etice. 

'°» Thorsten- Sellin, The Criminality of Youth, Amierican Law Institut4, PHlIadelphia, 1940, p. 110. 
"° Barbara Wootxjn^ Social Science and'Social Pathology, Allen and Unwin, London, L959, pp. 
: 157-172, V* " . ^ ' " 

V"P.208. . > V" ' . 

"^A. Quetelet, RecKerches sur le Pilnchant au Crifne Aux Differ ents Ages, 2d ed. Havez, Brussels, 
1833, p. 75» quoted in Thprsten. Sellin, "Maturing Ckit'of Crime: Recidivism and Maturation," National 
Probation and Paroy A^icJatio^ J ^ 

Sheldon Glueck and EleafJSfKM^ici'Cafef^i^rtmin Careers, The Commonwealth Fund, New 
York, 1937. p. 105. . . • ' / 

»'* ibrd., pp. 122-123. ' - 

Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor Glueck^ Juvenile Delinquents Grown UgThe Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, 1940. p. 167: * ■ 



Wolfgang, Figlio, and Sellin, among others, have shown that persons of lower 
socioeconomic status, racial minority, and lower educational attainment tend to 
commit more crimes than otlj^er people.**' Of the total birth cohort they studied, 
35 percei^t became delfnquent^ that is, had at least one contact with the police fdr 
something other than a traffic.violatio^h. Of the lQ,214x:ohort ofTerises, 8,601 (84.2 ' 
ut rcent) were committed by the 1,862 recidivists (SS^^erfeAt 6f all delinquents)^ 
Those who committed^ five or more offenses (627^^ or 18 percent of alfdelji^quents), 
yy\\o were called chronic offenders, were responsible for 5,305 of all^,214 delin- 
quent offenses (51.9 percent). ' ^: V ^ 

Croing further th|n simply describing the'chronic offendere in tenSNof contacts 
Avith the public ag^enqies, Wolfgang, Piglio, an(l SeHin ej^ipined the socioeeonoitiiC 
vtu iables in^their careers. Race differences' were pWticulaiOy strilung: 417, or 10 
percent, of the npnwhites but .only 210, or*3 per0du, Of theVhitfs^w 
offenders. Non Ates comimitted 71 percent of all^enses cqminitted by tKis grdup. 
^All the murdero^l percent of th^ rapes, 93 percent of the robberies, and 88 percent 
of the aggravated assault^ were committed by nori whites. Larcenies wefrexoinm it- 
^ ted by each racial group in propoi%ion to its numbers in the chronic groupt^ l>bwer 
socioeconomic status, lowest acKievement in school, lowest I.Q., and similar vari- 
\ibles of disadvantage ^bjf^cj^zed the chrojiiffoffenders. Other bac^cground^vari- 
''ables that differenjiateq^c^^ offenders from the others were -(l) number of • 
family moves; (2y;^rx^^f?i^of potential success ili school (I.Q.^ retardation statu&. 



and achievemen/t j^v^l); and (3) measurep of school perfonnance (disciplinary in- 
frslfctions, hfgfiest grade attained/and Vqason for leaving ji^hpol). . 

■ ' J i> ■ '■ ' ■ , ' . ' ■ ' 

- ■ . - . ' * ' / : ■ 

. Cringe Switching ^ / 

Do offenders tend to jiontinue committing crimes of the same type or, do they 
vary the types committed? Evidence of a clear trend would help type individual 
loffenders; would facilitate an estimate of the future jrfsk they pose to society, and 
would aid the choice of selStence^for a convicted offender. Studies of crime switching 
have relied largely on tfie offenses repk)rted in.official recoras of arrest and qonvic- j 
tion. To that extent, they nvp3MTiisrepre^nt the actual patterns among offendei^r^ 
who commit many more cnmes than ever appear in official records. 

^Two leading sources ofpforra/ation on oflferile patterns in criminal careers are 
the Wolfgang, Figlio, and Sellin study of adole^nt delinqnentsNc^d abOve, and, 
the Natioria^Violence Commission repott based^ the FBrsjjCarders in Crime file, 
which as of,1967t;ontail^d the criminal W^Umes of 194,556 adillt offenders,**^ 

Th^ Wolfgang, Figlio,rand Sellin study did not examine patterns by individual 
^rime types btft by groppdbf crimed based on the FBI Ji^dexj^d ndn-rndiex classifi- 
cation.^ *f A [najor finding Was that the Itkelihood of committing two pffe^sed of the 

^•••jj|blfgang, Figlio, and ^^^^ * ' • ^ ' 

> Cited in Crimes of Violence: A Siaff^^ri Su!bmiiied^io the National Commnsionpn the X^auses 
and Prevention of Violence, U.S. GovenfflKt Printing Office. Washin^^ X> C , 1969, Chap. 12., 

FBI Uniform 0\rne Reports Index crimes includri^ criminal liomieide, forcible rape, aggravated 
assault, robbery, burglary » larceny, and auta theft. Wolfgangs Figlio, and Sellin grouped them^nto the . 
following classe?: "injuf^** (homicide, forcible rape, aggravated assault), •'*thefl*V(robbery. burcTary, ' 
larceny, auto theft), ''damage^* (including burglary^ larceny, auto theft), and ''combination'^ of!ei?^. > 
invq^ving mgre than one of injury, thett, and'^mage. Non-Index crimeis were,all others. 



difTer^nt type. Within the cohort studied, second openses^ere slightly more likely 
to be the same type first offenses. In the transition from tjiie second to the third 
offense, Index offena^s were more likely to be fblldwed by Index offenses. But it was 
very unlikely for a juyenile to repeat criminal homicide, forcible rape, or aggravat- 
ed assault.*.*' r 

Harold F. drum's findings about juvenile specialization in cringe disagree with 
those of Wolfgang, Figlio, and Sellin. Frum, studying a more limited sample of 319 
offenders, found that young people who Had begun their criminal careers With 
property felpnie's tended to stay with that type ofjoffense'*4s adults. Particularly, 

forgery and burglary wfere sustain^.**V '"^ 

Other research on adult crime switching has b^n at the level of individual 
x:rimes. A study by the Miniiesota Board of Corrections found that Tor adults, an 
Index-crime arrest tende^d^.to be followed by another Index^ciriqi? arre&t.*** The 
crime-qwitching data available in 1967 w^re examined by the Science apd Technbl- 
og;^ Task Force of the P|;esident's^ri'me Commission, Which g^ve the following 

findings: • ' . ; *- ' ' ^ x * ^ v , \ 

• ' ~ f. 

1 • When the prior Index' offense was auto thefl or larceny, the most Hkely 
subsequent'Index. offense was burglary; next most likely was the repeti- 
. tiori.of auto thefl Dr larceny. ^ . . . ^ 

• Burglary was njostjikely to be followed by burglary, next most likely by^ 
\ larceny, and hext by robbery. ' 

• Robbery iivas moat likely to be followed by robbery 6r burglary (equal 

probabilities) and next most likely by larceny.*** % 

" - ■ * / , , ^ . , . 

The National Violence Commission report's infonriation on crime-switchingf 
w^s of limited^ sco^e, for \t covered only four major violent crimes plus burglary and ^ 
did not estimate the likelihood that an arrest for a violent crime would be followed 
by an arrest for a non^-Ihdex crime or by no further arrest.*" TheJfBI dgta on which 
this report was b^s^d resembled those in the Mirinesofe Department of Corrections 
study. Violence Comniission found that ffa |fcansitions from, the first to the 
^cqnd/6ffense, as well aa^from ihe second to'lih'e tiiird, offenders initially arrested 
for burglary, robbery, or assault and then i*etuming to one of the five crime3- 
considered were much more likely to repeat the same offense than switch to an-' 
Ipther^'^* The Commission also found tKat: 

' " • jhe probability t)f repeating an offense was^li^tly^ hi^h^r for the firstand 
- second arrests. . \ ^ 

. • Offenders first arrested for forcibfe rape were niojpB likely to switch to 
burglary, assault, or robbery than.to repeat. / T O. ' * 

• Thofc' initially^ arrested for'criminal homicide showed a relatively high 

Pp: 151-158. V . , . . \ f:.^ ^ 

"Adult Criminal Offeiise Trends Tollowing Juvenile Delfti<iuency,l' Jourridi of Criminnl l^iv, 
,Crimmo/ogy. oad Pohce Scierice/^aynJunft 1958, pp 29-^ * . • ^ ^ . 

li' Federal Bureau of Inve8t|(fation, "Crime Revisited," Uniform Cfim^ Reports, 1965. pp. 29-31. 
, cite^n The President's Comipiaidon'on law Enfbrcement, Scicrice and Technolo^ Task Fortjie. Report. 
U.S;%partment.ofJusUce, Washington; D.C:,. 19^7. -^I ^ 

'** Science and Technology Task Forct Report, Appen^x. Table 18. ^ <^ 

Crimes Vio/cnce. p. 543: . . ' J ' ./ . • 

»»Mbid., Appen4ix, Table 19. > . , " ' 



robbepry were more likely to be airested next fot l-obbery, second most 
, likejy Tor burglaryVandl;hird.nio8t UKely for^g^^ 

There is evidence>that juveniles tend to prxtgi^^Jrqjn less ^rious to mipre 
. serious offetjges.*'* By con.trast,Vthe evidence is scant that adult*cripiinai careers* 
reflect a progressive increase inr the gravity of offense^ comnjitted, with t)\e possible V 
exertion. of a trend in property crimes alone. For example, adults With an krrest 
for larceiiy or auto theft appear to be most likely to be rearrested for bufglarj^.^** 
* V Pat0 for adult offenders al^ contrast with those for 'juveniles in' ^owing a 
tendency fcyr repetition of offense^^ch &s assault, robbery, and burglary.**^ In 
particular, 35 percent,. siB'pefcent^ and ^3 {percent, respectiveljv of those ^rrestfd 
for tH^se three offeivses had pne'^r moi:e prior arrests for^e same ioffenae tyiS^i 
';THe percfentages did^not dijSer appreciably, between bthck^tid white off^Qid^. 

tj|:^ing at the other si^e.Of the issue; tlie homogeneity pf oijTeQses, soiiict studies 
.^ve'^coifitehdedt^ stiable patte'rfts of criniinal activity are not unconritnoh.^V One* \ 
vfs^id^^ fpund ^hat ^'offenders tend ^ coAmijt either Violent or nopviolent crimes but 
hp^ b^th. The weight of research evidence, however, favors the view 'that the 
homogeneous crimiqal career 19 exceedingly uncommon.*** The cgpten6on that 
homogeneous criminal careers are not unusual is made less credible by the fact that , 
it genibrally has been bas^^on studies of arrest rather t;han corivictipn records. 
AlTjBst records are rtiought to exaggerate the homogeneity of an offender's criminal 
adtivity sioce splice are known to arrest s^rne suspects for hew crimes on- the fc^^asi^ 
oftheir prior aijrests or modus operandi. * - ^ 

THIRIXAPPROACH: CONCEPTUAL. AND THEORET^CAIi ' 
PERSPECTIVE 

■ : :. ^ ■ u - ' : ■ - 

Of particular significance in the conceptual and theoretical analysis of deviant^ 
and criminal careers atre the work^ of Clinard ahii Quinhey, anB Gibbons.*'°'These 
^ aifthors have stressed the crucial foles of docietpl reatbtions; peer group associa* 
tions, and opportunity in the stabilization'bf criminal careers. * ' 

Cli|iard and Quinney: The Career CHqiinal 

Clinardahd Quinney have eluci4ated a number of common characteristics of 
cdrder Vri minals, Firsf , persons usually ^hgagie in career crime for gain, committing ^ 
mostly property Crimes. In. contract tps' persons in legitimiSi^ t)tcup£Uioris, career^ 
criminal^ make part or alLpf their liymg by pursuing^ cyctiyities- that have befen 
denned ' as illegah • v , \ \ . * • 

»** WolfgW f^i^licyKafTd^^Blin, pp. 151^58. ^ , ° . ' ' ^ ' ■ - 

Crimed oryro;ef^ce.,p. 553. ' . ' / ^" - • . " ' ' " 

• Ibid, p 554. . ' ' . , ./ ; ^^'^ • ' > 

'**'See» for example, , Richard A. Peterson, faavid J. pttinan,;and ^atriciajO'Neal, "St§bilitiej!l' in 
Deviance: A Study of Assaultive and Non-Assaultive' Offenders," JouMgl of Criminal Law and Police 
%:ienci yoU 53, March 1962, pp. 4448. - v % . ' ' ' 

**• Th^ literature on Ihis* issue reviewe^l by Roger Hood and Itichard Sparks, Key Issues in • 
yrimitiblfgy, World 'University LabVary, McGriw-Hill Book Compani^, N0w York, 1970, ^ . ' , 

\^ dlinafd and Quinney, Criminal &hd(;iorSy^em8, Dpnald<^. Gibbons, Changing the Lawbrtfdt' 
ers. jPreAtice-Hall, Inc., Engleirlbd aiffs,^ " . ^ ^ , 



Second, criminal activity is part of the way of life of the career oiFender* He 
perceivefi himself as a criminal and associates extensively with other crimmals. 
Career progrteaon . involves .the acqiiisition of more complex techniques, more 
frecjtent ofFenses; and, ultimately, dependence on crime as a partiaJ or the sole 
means of livelihood/ ^ \^ 

* Third, persoBS in' career cripie tend either to develop- a pattern of property 
violations or to specialize in a particular kind of offense. 

Fourth, career criminals^^engage "in systematic J^ehavior that requires both 
pefsional and social organization. The violations of career criminals are not the 
result of personal confficts and immediate circumstances, as are those of noncareer 
criminals. Career criminals plan their crimes and are aware of what they are doing: 
Career criminals depend on the assisfei;i^e of other criminals and may participate 
in an, organization': Given thfe nature and degree of-iavolvement in professional 
crime, it is |)6ssibie Jx) jnake it a Ufetime career, -with increasing isolation from the 
legitimate work patterns of society. V ; „ 

Gibbons: /^Heavies'' atid Senuprofessionals^^^^^ / ^ 

A number of attempts have been njade to' develc|^^a.*systematic typology of 
property offenders: Gibbons says, "Professional heavy d^ia^ulals who engage in 
\robberies and Burglaries of v^ous kinds are distinguishfeJtfrlMi semiprofesgipnal 
property bfFenders $nd 'one-time loser' property "criminalsT who also engage in 
robberies and related offenses. O^e major basis for separating these offender role 
careers is that the three vary marttedly in terms of the criminal expertise demon- 
strated ^liy.th^ respective role ibxiulnbehts."*^* However, "the distinction between 
professional 'heavy' criminals agd semiprofessional property offenders is actually 
one of degree rather than kind. The di\uding; line between professional and semi- 
professional property.offenders is somewhat arbitrary. On the whole, professional 
'heavies' are highly competeht lawbreakers who reap large sums of money from 
their illegal Activities and work at this occupation full-time- Semiprofessionals tend 
to be relatively unskilled, poofly^id for their criminal endeavors and worjc at^ 
crime in some cases op. a^par^-tinj^basis." * /^^i 

... Gibbons defines the career of the professional heavy in terms of offense behav- 
ior, interactional settmg, self-concept, and attitudes. In addition, he discusses backr 
ground-asocial clasi^, family background,' pee^-group associations — and corltact 
with liaw enforcement agencies. 

In rei^ard to offense behavior, he says: ^ * 

• ■ ■■* ' ■ ' ^ ' '■ ' , ■ " 
' . f%ofessioriaJ Keavies engage in armed robbery, burglary and oth.er d>f'ect 
. assaults, upon property, lliey are highly skilled at crime, so although th^ 

element of coercion and tnreat of violence is involved,, actual force is rarely ■ ^ 
employed. The modus operandi^f professional "heavy ''^. criminals involves^" 
.1 a relatively lengthy perio4 of detailed planning prior to the execution of the ; 
criminal offense. The semiprofe^siof^al prop>erty critninal also engages in 
strong-arm robberies, holdups, burglaries, larcenies and sijnilar direct as- 
saults upon per^^al or private property." They employ crime skills which 
are relatively simple and uncomplicated. For example, strong-arm robbery 

, . , . , ^ s f^^- • • , ■ o-' . ■ ■ . ■ 

Qibbons, Changing the [jawbreakers, p. 230. * . ' ' 
\ : Ibid.; p. 268. \ • ' • , 



. does not involve much detailed plan^ 
butraUier Application of cnide^^^^ force in order td relieve a vicsSm 
Off hia money. This is refeired to as Miiuprofessional crime, because even 
Z:^Q}q^^ isndtcharacteiAsti offenders, most^Ctbem: 

^ attcmi^ td cfurrijr out erime as an Qccupatfdn.*** 

^ Thelieavies define th^nselves as criminal and as profesdonals in cri^ 
are. proud <^thdr fip!^^ sldlls md vie^ crime as a lucrative and satisfying 
way of life. Semiprdfessionals do'not view theniselyes as professionals in crim 
ratiier, they.see few alternatives to their criminal behavior and Regard tlieniftalves 
as victim^ of a comq>t^ocie^ in which everyone has a racket. Tliey blame the 
system arid so feel no persot^ - r 

Gibbons examines at Iragth the role career dTth<^heavies. They norxnaUy cbme- 
^if^iti^aii; lowernclass backgrounds. Most of them b^gin their criinihal careers as 

^delinquents in predatory'gahgs. The yoimg heavy usually involves himself increas- 
jngfeu ri th o ld er professionals, from whom he leams the necessary crime skills. 
Once a prpfessiohal himself^ he is likely to continue cooimitting property offenses 
into middle age, and many ultimately retire into a noncriminal occupation. 

Most adult semiprofesnonal offenders associated with predatory gangs as Juyer 
niles, and many jiivenile gang offenders continue in crimmality as iaemiprofessidn- 
als. As adults, semiprofessionals rapidly accumulate extensive rap sheets. Beciause 
of the low degree of skill ihvolved in semiprofessioiial crime, the risks of apprehen- 
sion, conviction, and incarceration are high. Many of them spend a con- siderable 
part of their early adult years in p>enal institutions, where they are likely to be 
identified as "right guys" or antiadministration inmates. It does not appear that ^ 
conventional treatment efforts are successful in deflecting many of these persons 

^ from continuing in crime. On the other hand, maiiy of them ultimately do Withdraw 
from criminal careier^^wheri they reach early middile agje. * a 

Gibbons describes the peer-group experiences of die heavies: ^' 

As a juvenile, this type of dffende^as involved in intef action within the 
.structure^ of delinquent gan^ or d^rentikl association with delinquent 
peers. In soine cases these delinquent peers form a recognizable gang, 
. whereas in others they represent a loose coAfederjation of offenders. . . . The 
peer structure pto Vi(le4 him wi th^oup support for his hostile and cynical 
attittides. The p€^r 8truc|ur« social reward«[' for prpwess in 

delinquent ac^ts, in th;|t i>eer^flien accor'ded hig^ status t^he mpst delin- 
quent bbys.*" ' . ^ < 

■I * 

' Heavies and semiprofessionals Have similar; relationships with their peers: 
H(|^ever, semiprofessional's usually associate 'mostly with other relatively un- 
^killeci offenders. ^ m - . ■ . ■ ^ 

The contact with defining. agencie8^IS^lso%mnlar in both types: 

, The early adult history of these offenders is likely to show.^vetal commit- 
ments to-penal institutions. Commonly, some of |;he criminal skills exhibited 
|)y the person were acquired in this learning environment. As the devejop- ^ 
ing professional acquires exi>ertise in deviance and "becomes mqre en- 
meshed in the world of professional criminality, prison becomes an occupa- 
tional hazard which he infrequently encounters. Accordingly, the cprrec- 

■ •• ■ ■ . ■ ' ■■ ■ ^- . ■ ■ ■■ V . ■ ' \-\. 

Ibid, R. 273. ./ ; . ^ . ^ 

• Ibid. p. 274. 'V , « * • 
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timal imchinery has aii ingigriificant effjppipcm mature professional 

.1 Tlie adidt semiiuxife^sicNials i^nd major portions of the^fOives in penal institu- 
-tions; and contacts ithey have with defining agencies are thought to contribute to 
thW criniinal.<jj|p^r^^ 

" ■ . ^ - ..' v_ ;.- . „ -4 . ■ ■ ■ # 





AppendixC 
THE 0SE OF SELF-REPORTED CRIME DATA 



Because <rf the^liance bflt^ study on t^e respoQdents' own reports of their 
criminality, in addition^ their official records, it is useful to examine the validity 
of this source of data. " . - : 



TRADmONAL APPROACH ' — 

' ■ ■ " ■ . • • ■ • . ' • ■ • ;.' ■. ^' 

TraditibnaUy, the criminal jUstiCe ^stem has reliedexclusively on data thiat; are 

larded jaUHit perso are l^bcessed by the syisj^. It has l(»ij^.been Vecdg- 
nized that official data fio^'bia^ as a result of: (1) thq kck of unifbim<methd<ls of 
reportingiindrecordingcrime data; (2) the unevenness of law Bnforeemept^ 
respect to different racial and socioeconoinic groups an(^ geographic regions; and 
(3)_ their being limited to offenders whoi become ihvolved^^;ie legal*reactive pro- . 
cess. Reco^tion of these deficiencies has prompted m£ull|fi^^ to obtain^ 

data by seff-reporting instruments in^^ order: to asse^ the^tane extent of criS^e.."* 

Perhaps the most serious limitation of official jrepords^for bur purpo^, is that . 
crirne>.arrest, clearance, prosecution, and conviction ratSs-do not suffice for a sys- 
tematic tracking of criminal careers. This is especiaU^ so because relatively few 
criminal ^c^ lead to art-est." Evidence of widespread crime by persons- who are 
never, or only rarely, caught by thela^ has long been publicized. This appears to 
be true foCadult as#well as juyenile criminals. By pn^-estimate, only about three 
to.five percent -of the delinquent behavior thf^cura,is detected^ Studies of the 
adult population draw a similar pictur-e. Wg^Uei^t^iq and^M?'yle fou^ 99 per- 
cent of a sample of New Yprk adults r^i^d^ that after 4;he ag^ of 16 they hado 
committed one or more of a hst of 49 offenses list^^n thd criminal code of New.. 
York State. Furthermore, 64 percent of the male and 29 percent of the female^ 
respondents admitted that they had committed a fetony.^^* As'the arrest rate is 
in uch smaller than those numbers, the findings of such work demonstra^ that the 
.'^rpourit of crime that comes t(Lthe aftllntion of the police is much smaller than th§' 
actual amount -^^f^j ■ 

\ . . • ■ ■ . V » • o- ! 
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, A bibliography of American studies of cr i mi nal>behavior conducted before 1965 i»^ound in ^^rt 
H. Hardt^and George E. Bodine, Development of Self-Report Instrufnenta^in Etelinqu^cy ResktTPch, 
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\ ' Reported Juvenile Delinquency and Socio- Economic StatiisV Canadian Journal of (^j<rrections. Vol. 8, 

Janua^- 1966, pp. 20-27; and R. A. Kettel, A Compqradve Study of petectiH qnd Und^^^dY^dfional f~ 
. - Rehavior amon^ Students and Inmates, Florida Division of Corrections, Reseatch an4 ^taiTjsticsSfection, 
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Given our focus on criminal career development, the discrepancy be^een 
actiffil crime commissions and those for which an arrest occurs was simply too great 
to rely on official records alone. We could not have accurately determine offenders' 
criminal activity patterns, and thus could not haye properly distipguislied among 
the offenders.*** And because the charge for which ah offender was arrested might 
not^have accurately reflected the crime he committed, the patterns woidd have 
been distort^ further. Reliance on self report data was thus inescapable. More- 
over, the use of self-report data seemed to ofl^r advantages of new insiifhts- As a 
recent study has asserted: 

The investigation of imregisteredxriminality will, even if it does not 
bring abojjt ahy revolution in the general outlook on crime and criminals, 
? (^ta inly " challenge some of the -established dogmas of present-day 
Iwninology. . . In general, it is ^ be expected^hat the study of unregis- , 
tared mminality will invigorate priminoIogyT>y7appMng a new tool of 
investigation and by illuminating many traditionaiprolrems of criminality 
from^a new'perspective.'j*^ . . ^ ^-^^ 



SELF41EPORTING METHODS ' - ^ - ^ 

The use of self reported data is not withdutrits own methodolbgical probliems. 
The. reliability and validity of Jeviants^?Tm^?& First, 
when g respondent admits to having coiSfeitt^cf an offeri^,1S'his apswer^ccurate?^ 
Was Kis act actually d crime? It has been shown that people ir^ffer^nt social « 
classes are likely to ^jjew crime differently.*?* For example/ what one class regards 
a* assaulfmay be considered norinal behavior by another class. Second, to what 
extent is this reporting method reliable? Are.many offenses c6ncealed? Do respond- 
ents exagjijpate their criminal behavfor? How rehable are their ^timates of the 
f^quehcy with which they commi|ted crimes, especially* when they are asked .to 
rSball their behavior over considerabfe peripi^s— occasionally ^a lifetime? . ^ 

To overcome these problems, two self rep<jrtfag methojas have been developed. 
The qne' used most often is tp.^ask tl^ respontients to fill oMt— with comple'te 
anonyfnity^a^questi nh nai fe a b out the type and frequency Aof their_joffejisesJrhe_^ 
second method is to interview the individual offenders, Asking probing questigns 
about the details of e^h criminal act, when^it happened, how oflen, and whet^aar 
or not it was detected by a\itl5>oridei5. V 

There is no .firm evidence th^J. the interyiew* method is superior W the self 
completed questionnairditFfer/o«r the^interyiew method was pref 

ei^able; we hopecl to S|dace eJ^^ and poor 

comprehension. The iriter\^ewfers^WeWenc6urag<^ elrat the detaife of an offense 
in ordfer to eiJtablisti >vhether to question pd^ible 

exaggerations,* and to "clear- uj^ rtiisunderstahdings; C^^^ CQmplexity of the 

Maynard L. Erjckson and Lamar T,' Empey, "Cdurt Records. Undete??^ Delinquency and Deci-^ 
sion^mating." Journal of Criminal Law, Critninology and Police Science, Vol754, December 1963, 00^ 
.456459. . . * ^ - y 

Roger HxkkI and'^RichardJiMirics, Key Issues i^iQrirninology, McGraw-Hill BooX Gtopanyr N^' 
York. 197a p. 47.^ ^ ^Ip ^■.-^>^:-- ^ > ^ 

Gold. "Undetected Delinquent Behavior." p. 30. * ' * ' • \^ 

'** An excellent discussion of the ihetHbdologicai difficifties ^rself-repbrtin^ ajipfera in Hood and 
Sparts, Key Issues, p\). 64-70. ' -rv » . . ' **afc>. * 



infonnation we iBOught, it would have been difficult to use a ^elf-administered 
mstnanent As was recently pcSnted out \ 

It ift ^Iear that the interview n«UH)d< is pieferable^ 
esp^ially when inquiry is Concerned to daasiiy crim^ in terms of seri- 
ouoiess and frequency. A serioiisness scale must be based on a^ 
of the actuialdraifnstanres of the oYense,and the frequency countsffelying 
;^onlniemory as they do, can be checkefl more th(Ht>ughly through the search- 
~ ij^ {HTomptiqgs of an interview. If questions are asked about a restricted ^ 
nunui^ of items, the interviewer can aid the reqxmdent c(Hisidend>ly in 
problems (rf* recall It is suggested that in the self-ccmipletion sitiuitipn 
either he wiU simply guess an approximate number bi* plump for a sunple 
category such as '^occasionally" or 'frequently.;**^ t 

Tliose who dbject to the interview method frequently ^ so oq groy^ds ' 
it precludes the respondent's anonymity. However^^e ajadrri^ty 0 
in criminological research 'is not clearly establish^ ^y the empiji^ e^^l^nc^. 
Hyman has cautioned that the "literal fact of anonymity prpvides^Wo^^ilecessary 
psychological ananymity," and dome.criminologists have concluded that anonypiity . 
is-iffihecessary, overemphasized, or of little consequence.*^* 

Nevert}ieles9> it is important for the respondmt to know that the infonria^ 
he<giyes will be held in strict confidence. In our study, each interviewee was jgiyj 
verbal and written assurance that the interview- was solely for research p;; 
arid that his responses would not jeopardize him. ' 



^IDITY OF THE SELF-REPORTED DATA IN THIS STUDY 

The questions in our interview instrument aisked the 49 respondents to recall 
the numbef of times' they comnlitted each df nine representative types of offenses 
during each df three C0ntiguousi>eriod8 in their crihiinal careers. For these offenses 
they were also askdd to recall the number of times they were arrpstedand were 
convicted. ' , ^ 

To verify some pf the intei;si^^Mftformation, we obtained the state and federal 
criminat justice r^ords for each oirihe interviewees: Before the interviews, we 
recorded the date tliat each period of incarceration exceeding 60 days began. One 
purpose was to identify the dat^s of the three career periods for each interviewee. 
At the opening of an interview, ^'K^lfepd^e respondent to confirm each period of 
incarceration we had recorded frJ||^L-ap sheet and to supply information on how 
long -each of the incarceratioEfs lamH-Tms review helped to refresh the .respon- 
dent's memory about the orij^r oflPChts in hi^ past, and it also diminished the 
"halo effect" in his response, srnca it made him -aware thg^l we ha(f knowledge of 
some of tlte%htries on his official record.^ ^ - * 

The crime matrix used in the interview covered Jthe respondent's" offenses, 
arrests, and convictions' no^ incarcerations- ^ ' 

Afler the interviews, as a validity check, w^ returnedlj^ the respondents* rap 
sheets and compared^the recorded information — dates of Sirest, the charges, and 



Ibidvp. 60: ^ * ' . ' " ' - 

Cit^ in J. Bali, ^Tpbe Reality and* Validity of Interview DaU ObtetifccPfrom 59 N^rcptic Drug 
Addif t«,** 'Amerfam. Journai of Sociology, yol. 62» 1067, p. 650, . 




wheth^^ cOQvictini resulted— with the coireqMndixig infonnation from the ire- 
qx>ndenL Each eelf-reported arrest or conviction was considered "Validated" only 
^iilthe offip^l record showed an aire^ or conviction for the same crime type between 
the dates we had identified a&^e beginning and end of each career period. 

The Ovexall VaUdity of1heRflq>oiiae ^ V 

% - ' . 

The 47 ofienderir for whom rap sheets could be obtained reported a total of 239 

arrgte over the^ entire careers for the nine oflEense types. By comparison, their 
raproeets showed 364 arrests for these offense tjrpes. Therefore, the offenders 
reported 63 piercent of the arrests contained on their official records. 
H The oflTenders reported a total of 185 convictions for the nine pffense^pes. By 
comparison, their rap sheets shewed a total of 245 j(x>nvictions from aransts fdr 
these offense^ types, with 206 resulting in incarceration of more than^.60 days. 
Comparing th^ data, we foimd that the niunber of self-reported convictions was 
74 percent Q£t;ne official number, and 88 percent of the number ending in significant 
incarceration (and therefore~more memorable). This favorable comparison is some- 
what weakened when we examine individual career periods. ^ 
Juvenile convictions were considerably underreported on rap sheets since juve- 

inile arrests, are typically not recorded there (e»^ept for those that end in reforma- 
^ry incarcerations). This was confirmed by the interviewees, who re|>orted^9 
convictions for the nine offense types during the juvenile career period, while uieir 
rap sheets showed only 23. * * 

In order to correct for this systeihatic bias, we deleted both the self ^lorted 
and_rap sheet data pertaining to the juvenile period ifrom the analyses concerning 
crime types. ^ ' • i 

We conipaf ed the total number of arrests and convictions the offender reported 
forothe two adtdt career periods with those appearing in his official records. For^ 
those two periods, the offenders were found to l^ave reported roughly half of their 
official arrests and convictions. 

*- 

Validity By Crime Typc^ and Gender of Interviewer^ , ' \ y 

By Crime Type. •The use of self-report techniques raises the issue of whether 
-some types of deviant behavior are likely to be imderreport;ed or overreported in 
p^rsjpn^l interviews. Previous research has sujggested that reporting bias depends 
on the gravity of the offense. Gold (1966) found (ftrerreporting of trivial offenses, 
.and Farrington (1973) obserVed'underreporting of selrious offenses. Thisis C9nsis- 
tent with earlier w/rk by Clark and Tiffl (1966), which showed tliat offenses 
thought to be "never permissibile were underreported."*** The explanatipn is that 
if thp respondent wants to present himself in the best light, he will underreport th6 . 
more stij^fiatizing offenses. 

However, some recent research has contradicted this noti6n . Respondents have, 
been fofknd to underreport less stigmatizing offenses to a greater depree than morb 
stignfttizing ones. As a possible explaijiatipn, onie author has suggested: ^ 
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. . . this rauh may occur fakauae pck^ oot wxIHng tolie^abo^ imap- 

T iijdilBcaM^^ weDbe^qlqii^ to 8^ 

"^^iifeife ^^ _ _ , 

these offOTses w<wd require a knowing outri^t lie cm the peart M &e 
re^pondm 

\imp6itahee,i^ to ian individiuJ and its integration witii oflier life eyi^ita 

affect his lepor^ng of tli^n. ^ ^ - j 

We examined our data for the presence of over^ axU underreportiqg (rf'particu- 
lar crime type^ For this sample of offender^ nbkisry m 
most accurately repd^ted^in the interviews. robbj^, tl»S validity i^Btjb^ 
percent, and for rape, greater than lOO percent (rape was oventE^rt^ by os» 
co^vidtion)r Burglary and forgery also had relatively ^gh validity rat es ;5 3 per- 
cent The leaM; accurately reported crime t3q>es were also the least serious offenses 
^-grand larceny, aggravated assault, and auto theft ■ ^ / 

Therefore; our 'results generally support the proposition that offenses that are 
^lessjBerious sind less consequential for the offender will be leas accurat^ reported. 
By Gender of Interviewer. Neariy every didciisdon in ti^ie^fi^^ 
conducting interviews cautions about the biasing, effects of ti^ intenaeWei^^ji?©- 
der. It Is expected that a male or female interviewer will inffoduce imique foniis 
of errD\ simply be<»use the rapport established in the interview is likely to differ 
depending upon the sex of the Respondent and the interviewer- Unfortunately, 
results ccneming the direction of the error are inconsistent. Some researdhera 
hkve shovm that women interviewers tend to receive more puritanical and socially 
desirable answ^ from both men and women."* Othei; researchers have'ibund 
;womer?interviewers equally effifctive as men interviewers.*** 

None of the studies just cited referred ;Jo int0tviews in which criminahty date 
were solicited. Moreover, none of the respondents in those studies were incarcerat- 
ed. Because, this study solicited criminalit}^ data from prison inmates, welQight 
expert the respondent-interviewer interaction to be jnore complex. Felon^may be 
more concerned with presenting a "macho" image in front of other menrif so, they 
may exaggerate their criminal befiayior. On -the other hand, they nu^f be anxious 
* for approval, especially from women, so they may conceal their crimyiality in front 
of them, yfe explored these issues in our data. ' ^ 

Our interview steff consisted of three women and three men, All were white, 
, similar in educatiqn levels socioeconomic stetus, and interview training. We com- 
Spared the validity scores of the respondente interviewed by the men with those 
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iat^ew^tiirthe wiomea. the average yaJidity of the former was 58 percent; of, 
tl^ la^r, 57 percent Analysis of the resultfs by quartile groupings «lso, revealed ' 
^TO dgmficant differences in th^ " ' ' . 

^ laiese findings m^e^est that this samirie of incarcerated Mms wasSqually 
truthful/vlrhetherthey were Being interviewed by a mim or woman' ' . 
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